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SOME WESTERN RESORTS. 


a significant indication 

the physical greatness 

Western country that 

s been possible for a wide 

and delightful region, em- 

bracing portions of three of 

the largest States, to remain 

not only long unknown, but, 

after developing considerable 

lities for pleasure, to en- 

an extensive patronage 
thout national repute. 

Indeed, the outside world is 
not only unaware how many 
thousands flock steadily 
increasing numbers to the 
Northwestern lakes and for- 
ests, and what princely villas 
have been laid out in its prin- 
cipal haunts of summer plea- 
sure, but the very names of 
these places are either unfa- 
miliar, or suggest a rough 
and half-developed region. 

Of the numberless resorts of 
the Northwest, of which it will 
only be possible to mention a 
few of the most prominent, 
there is probably not one that 
does not lie among beautiful 
surroundings, and in this re- 
spect one is strongly reminded 
here of the sunny valleys and 
noble forests of Germany. 

Of them all, however, Wau- 
kesha may alone be called a 
national resort, and this 
through the efficacy of its 

aters in an order of nearly 
llopeless maladies. 

In regard to these Western 
regions it need searcely be 
said that they are only here ABOUT NASHOTAH. 
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and there enveloped with the golden at- 
mosphere of romantic history. 

In frequented and interesting portions, 
too, civilization has for the most part dis- 
turbed the rare silence of the primeval 
wilderness with the roar of machinery 
and traffic; and yet there are innumer- 
able spots where nature is invulnerable, 
where the hand of man has only added a 
grace to open, sunny regions, and some 


secluded nooks where the aroma of the | 


past will linger untouched forever. 

It is the purpose of this paper to lay be- 
fore the reader an account of some of the 
most accessible and completely developed 
of these interesting places. 

Milwaukee, with six or seven thousand 
miles of railways radiating in all direc- 
tions throughout the ‘* Great Northwest,” 
is its natural and fitting gateway. 

Built from the water's edge, it is not un- 
like a Mediterranean city in location, and 
the similarity is in some respects more ey- 
ideut when we look out over its exquisite 
bay, stretching its long arms into the 
misty distance through blue waters, with 
white sands beaten by a noiseless surf of 
creamy foam; and many a traveller from 
the heated South, tarrying from week to 
week in this fair forest city, has watched 
the splendor of its inland sea from the 


| the distant landscape, their forty 


gray of early morning till its waters re- 
flect the glory of the departing day, and 
white-winged craft float in golden lights, 
the hush of evening on their faintly blush- 
ing sails, and has wondered how the smoke 
and turmoil of a city dared invade so fair 
a spot. 

Yet, with all its beauty, the summer 
finds its streets deserted, and evening 
trains are filled with merry throngs hur- 
rying from the heat of business to the 
pleasant country-side, with its quaint 
country noises, and its breezes fragrant 
with the odor of waving clover fields and 
the sweet breath of patient herds. And it 
so happened one idle summer’s day that, 
with an indefinite vacation, we took part 
in the general exodus, which seemed to 
gather numbers from all the outer world, 
and the days became weeks, and the weeks 
months, among scenes in which there was 
enough of luxury for ease, enough novel- 
ty for surprise, and where we felt at every 


step the broad free life and buoyant vigor 
of the youthful West. 

Hemmed in by a circling line of low 
blue hills, it would be difficult to find a 
more delightful region than the district 


| of lakes in their broad upland bas 
attracts this yearly pilgrimage, «) 
| may be reached by a ride of on] 
| miles. 
Nashotah, an Episcopal missio: 
ed in Territorial days, and now 
gical seminary of repute, was 
centre about which all the region | 
and its limestone spires and gables 
from the dense foliage of their litt): 
overlook four silver lakes, linked | 


sisters shyly hidden in the surrou 
forest. 
It was here that the venerable Pix) 


Kemper lived and died, and here the late 
Dr. De Koven occupied a professor's ¢hair. 
and long years ago the seminary nuniber 


ed among its students members of a culti 
vated and aristocratic colony of Swedes 
who endeavored to establish a Swedish 
Eden among scenes which reminded them 
of their native land—an attempt which 
failed, like many another ideal venture 
The gentle supremacy, however, of this 
beautiful and retired seat has at leneth 
been rudely broken, and it is now only an 
interesting locality in a vast region of re 
sort, with an ivy-covered chapel and wind- 
ing walks that remind one of pleasant 
nooks in England. 

It is a little unusual for so large a tract 
of country to be so attractive in every 
part, but, singularly favored by nature, it 
has been settled by a class of people at- 
tracted as much by its beauty as its fer- 
tile soil, and evidences of intelligent thrift, 
and even a degree of elegance, are notice 
able in neighborhoods as yet only occu- 
pied by a farming population. 

Contrary to usual farmer instinct, the 
fields are everywhere beautified by groups ; 
of oaks and elms, or other forest trees, and 
the extent of the country is such that its 
natural loveliness is nowhere marred by 
the undue prominence of hotels, while it 
country homes are everywhere scattered 
in the most beautiful retirement and se 
clusion. 

It would perhaps be difficult to charac 
terize the charm of this attractive region 
unless it be considered a ‘‘ natural park’ 
and ascending Government Hill, which 
rises from the surrounding country with 
the fine effect of loftier mountains, a fair 
and peaceful landseape lies before us, its 
groves and fields flecked with shifting 
patches of light and shade, and inter 
spersed with a confusion of bright blue 
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A SUMMER VILLA, OCONOMOWOC. 


lakes flashing in the sun, and we learn 
with surprise that this is one of a series 
of similar elevations stretching at inter- 
vals of thirty or forty miles across the 
State, and from whose summits the Indi- 
ans are said to have telegraphed with mys- 
terious characters of fire, flashed through 
the gloom of moonless nights, hundreds 
of miles to the Mississippi. 

In all there are said to be forty-four lit- 
tle tarns, from one to six miles in length, 
and with variety of shape, scattered with- 
in a radius of ten miles from Nashotah. 
Bark Lake, the source of all the others, is 
a body of water with no visible inlet, and 
remarkable because it sharply defines the 


water-shed between the great lakes and 
the Mississippi. It lies one hundred and 
fifty feet above a stream but thirty rods 
away, which flows through the great lakes 
to the Atlantic, while its own waters flow 
‘in many a winding bout” from lake to 
lake through the lower groups until they 
finally reach the Mississippi, to be mingled 
with the waters of the Gulf. 
The most important of the many places 
of resort with which the lake country is 
| plentifully supplied is Oconomowoc. The 


| entrance by rail is by no means prepos- 
sessing, but a stroll through the main 
| Street of this diminutive city dispels ev- 


uncomfortable foreboding. 
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BLACK HAMBURGS IN 


with spreading trees, and stretching be- | 
tween the lakes, it is lined with summer | 
cottages on either hand, between which are 


caught passing glimpses of the water. Be- 
yond Draper Hall, where the two lakes 


meet, we emerge to a full view of Lae la} 
Belle, winding several miles through the | 
landscape, its wooded shores dotted here | 


and there with pretty villas, whose towers 


rounding trees, and with every prospect 
unfolding a picture of luxury, with close- 


JUNE, OCONOMOWOC, 


a score or more of private yachts floating 
idly on its undulating surface, it is an 
ideal place of rest and pleasure. 

In itself, however, it is probably no 
more interesting than many another sim 
ilar place in, Wisconsin and elsewhere, 
but through its close proximity to Mil 
waukee and Chicago, its easy aecess from 


| the South, the number of lakes which sur- 
and gables are partly hidden by the sur- | 


round it, and the large and constantly in 


| creasing number of resident guests who 
have adorned the surrounding countrs 
ly shaven lawns, and delightful balconies, | 
and pavilions overhanging the water, and | 


with magnificent seats, it bids fair to be 
come one of the most extensive and beau 
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only of West- 
t of American 


m Oconomowoc 
ourn City, on 
sconsin River, 

run” of three 

rs’ duration. 
geological re- 
ports give the Wiscon- 
sin a length of five 
hundred miles. It is 
therefore ninety miles 
longer than the Con- 
necticut, nearly two 
hundred miles longer 


well entitled to rank 
among the great rivers of America. 

In its northern portion, too, it is 
remarkable for its beauty, rising at 
a point nine hundred feet above 
Lake Michigan on the archawan 
water-shed, and pouring in its 
downward passage over chutes and 
falls of gneiss and granite, or com- 
pressed from a width of five hun- 
dred yards between the walls of 
narrow gorges whose solitude is 
only broken by the whispering 
pines and the rush of its never- 
ceasing floods. 

At Portage City the Fox and 
the Wisconsin approach each other 
closely without uniting—a cireum- 
stance almost anomalous among 
Western rivers, and the more inter- 
esting because, separated by little 
more than the distance of a mile, 
they flow abruptly in opposite di- 
rections, forming a natural high 
vay between the distant East and 
South, the waters of the Fox flow- 
ing to the St. Lawrence, and the 
Wisconsin to the Mississippi and 
the Gulf. 

The early explorations of the West, as 
all the world knows, were made with re- 
markable intelligence by the Jesuit fa- 
thers, who were quick to see the value of 
the path which nature had provided, and 
in 1639 the noble and adventurous Nicolet 
ascended the Fox to the portage, and there 
“embarked on a river flowing west,” by 
following which for three days longer he 
avers he might have reached the sea, that 
being his interpretation of Michau-sippi, 
or great water. 

In early Wisconsin history, too, both as 


STAND KOCK, IN THE DELLS. 


Territory and State, these rivers were re- 
cognized locally and by the government 
as a feature of peculiar value in the trans 
portation of troops to protect the settlers in 
the Indian wars, and still later as a com 
mercial highway, until, after a laber of 
over thirty years, and the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, steamers at length pass 
freely from Green Bay to Portage City, 
and the future will undoubtedly witness 
regular transportation to the Mississippi. 
The history of events on the Wisconsin 
River has not yet been written, if we ex- 
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cept unreliable compilations; but it is in- 
timately connected with the famous wars 
of Black Hawk, and it requires the imagi- 
nation to faney that brilliant chief, robbed 
of the heritage of his fathers, and driven 
from his fertile gardens, fleeing through 
the shadowy forests along its banks, stand- 
ing boldly now and then at bay, like a 
defiant stag, and at length making a per- 
ilous leap across a gorge which now spans 
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fifty 


feet 
thus as 
with a des 
thentic a 
shine al 


gends of the | 
The nat H 
turesalong 
ble strean 
to-day very nes 
as they a 
hundred years ao 
for while 
prosperity atten 
ed the settle: 
along its banks 
the constructio 
railways drew th 
inhabitants away 
flourishing towns 
were abandoned 
and decayed, an 
long reaches of riy 
er once more } 
came the haunts of 
wolves and 
and for years thi 


A 


wilderness Was 
only disturbed by 
the crack of the 


hunter's rifle, or the songs of the lumber 
men as they slowly floated in the dusk ot 
evening down its silent waters. 

A part of the Wisconsin, known as tli 
Dells, has recently attracted considerable 
attention, and is well worthy of minute 
deseription. Just before we reach thi 
Kilbourn station, a quick succession ot 
dissolving views is caught through way 
ing boughs, a winding river deep down 
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massive Walls of rock, its silvery | 


set with rocky islands capped with 
id the whole crowned by a glori 
fusion of receding hills and slopes. 
known as the lower Dells, sepa- 
om the upper river by the dam 
village of Kilbourn, perched ona 
ock. 
ipper and lower Dells form togeth- 
irregular gorge some ten miles in 
walled in 
sandstone rock 


thirty to one 
feet in 
upon which 


resource of 

sus design has 

wel nigh been 
ha isted. 

Twosteamers leave 

eirdocks twice dai- 

for a trip up the 
river, and are pro- 
vided with skillful 
ruides, and a fleet 

boats for the 
downward passage 
and other explora- 
tions; and moving 
slowly against a 
swift and steady 
current, Wwe soon 
reach what are eall- 
ed the Jaws of the 
Dells, two stately 
rocks rising seven- 
ty-tive feet above the 
water, 

Within this roy- 
al portal the river 
swells to a greater 
width, its broad ex- 
panse so smooth that 
the sky and floating 
rifts of fleeey clouds 
are reflected in its 
surface with such 
perfection that we 
seem afloat between 
liemispheresof light, 
clasped by a double 


zone of dark brown rock and sand, and | 


set in broken bands of green. 
Beneath an overhanging wood a little 


further on we pass a weather-beaten build- | 


ing known asthe Old Dells Tavern. Moor- 


ermen of former days filled this place with 
the echoes of boisterous revelry, and we 


faney them busy with their booms and 
lumber, or sauntering in groups upon the 
sand, or lounging before the tavern door 
in their rough Western attire, lending the 
scene a picturesque and lively air of ani 
mation. 

The tavern has been long deserted, and 
its deeds of darkness have passed into un 
certain story: but the rafts still float 
down the rapid river, the raftsman’s voice 


BRACKET ROCK, AT THE MOUTH OF WITCHES’ GULCH. 


still rings across the water, and the com- 
ing of a fleet fragrant with the piny odors 
of the far-off woods, its long-armed helms 
slowly moving back and forth, is a char- 


| acteristic and refreshing scene. 
ing their rafts to the rocks above, the riv- | 


From here the entire upward trip is an 
unfolding panorama of beauty. Follow- 
ing a labyrinth of bends and curves, we 
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ENTRANCE 


TO PHANTOM CHAMBER. 


glide at length beneath the sterns of na- 
ture’s curious ‘*‘ Navy-yard,” its ancient 
hulls loeked in the solemn silence of some 
strange enchantment, like petrified men- 
of-war; or, entering a former channel of 
the river, we explore the chambers of some 
hollow island, lighted by an opening in its 
upper surface, like the Pantheon at Rome, 
and with the whole mystery of the ancient 
river-bed unfolded to the eye, wander for 
hours through enchanted scenes, now in 
deserted caverns, now in a leafy wilder- 
ness of vines and trees, or emerging to 
some solitary shaft, hurled at a remote 
period from the cliffs above, to be washed 
for ages by the rushing waters, and stand- 
ing at length an appropriate monument of 
a beautiful and strange desertion. 

In some portions of the river the cliffs 
rise sheer from the water's edge, crowned 
with towering pines whose roots stretch 
down the wall in ghastly shapes, and in 
others they are formed in far overshelving 
layers, or are worn in long circling bands 
around which the waters sweep in majes- 
tic silence. 

Again, at the narrows, the 
Black Hawk's famous leap, they 


scene of 
are set in 


~v—m | broken masses, and the water » 


mighty volume of a hundred fee} 
past the ever-resisting rock with | 
of a flying arrow. 

Emerging at length beyond a ) 
and, set like a castellated fortress j 
of the river, we float into the 
channel. The cliffs still towe 
| above us, are still fissured and brok: 

support the hills on their giant shy 

but a few rods further on, the left 

rock recedes, and the river flows ji 
lie loveliness through sunny mead 
broad expanse with 
leafy islands. 

Here we reach the head of the 1. 
and there is a general bustle of passenveys 
and guides, a quick search for easy shoals 
and upward currents, and the boats push 
out with bending oars, or sweep witli care 
ful guidance down the river. 

From here parties diverge in all diree 
tions, some to Luncheon Hall, an opening 
in the upper face of a bold promontory 
with a noble prospect up and down the 
valley, and others to “Stand Rock,” a 
rough-hewn pillar rising one hundred 
feet from the valley, and crowned witli a 
moss-grown tablet, which may be easily 
reached by a somewhat perilous leap from 
the main cliff. 

The most convenient excursions, loi 
ever, are to the six or seven ravines tribu 
tary to the river, which are reached direct 
ly from the steamer. The two most im 
portant are Witches’ Gulch Cold 
water Cafion. 

The Gulch appears to have been ori 
ginally a long, low cave, the roof from 
eight to twenty feet in height, and for the 
most part rent open, the rift reaching tif 
ty or sixty feet to the upper surface, and 
‘varying from adim seam....to achasm 
several yards in width.” The walls of 
the cave proper form a tolerably perfect 
arch, but the sides of the break are deeply 
shelved and fluted, the perpendicular folds 
and waves swelling here and there to eno! 


set a multitu 


and 


mous semi-domes and hollow globes, a no 
table instance of which is found in Devils 
Jug, in Cold-water Cafion, seventy -fiv 
feet in height, looking very much as a jug 
would look from the inside, and evident!) 
formed by the action of some tremendous 
whirlpool. 

In passing, our guide, who related witli 
zeal many a treasured compliment for 
‘*the Dells” from the lips of former tour 
ists who ‘thad seen Watkins Glen and 
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RAFTS IN THE DELLS. 


all the other famous places,” made no | people” had captured the veritable jug, 
reference in his sincere simplicity to the they had somehow left it enigmatically 
strange contrast in name between the Jug empty. 

and its location ; but a cynical fellow-trav- The Gulch cuts the wall of the river as 
eller observed that if ‘tthe temperance a broad wooded ravine, its precipitous sides 
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the mellow sunlight and the y. 
spray of the falls below. 
From here we ascend in Jil 
to a yet higher level, and 
through tortuous passages, 
length to the upper glen and t)) 
summer air. 
The water, calm and untroy 


buried nearly to the top in sloping banks 


of earth; and threading our way 
winding stream, we soon reach 


where the sides sud- 
denly close, and we 
enter acave-like pas- 
sage upon a plank 
walk, which at this 
point occupies the 
entire floor. 

The passage soon 
swellsinto Phantom 
Chamber, a large 
shadowy cavern, 
with an icy spring 
bubbling from the 
rock, and resound- 
ing with the plash 
of anoisy water-fall, 
tumbling twelve or 
fifteen feet into a 
clear pool. 

A rude. slippery 
stair leads us over 
the fall through a 


narrow opening into Fairy Grotto, a pas- | 


along a 


a place 


NAVY-YARD IN THE 


DELLS. 


THE BOWLDER, DEVIL’s 
LAKE, 


the depths of round 
basins, and radiant 
and joyous in its 
small cataracts, sug 
gests strange retlec 
tions on the untold 
ages of erosion thiat 
have produced these 
fantastic sculptures 
They are wild ca 
prices of nature 
here and there of 
rare grace and beau 
ty, but for the most 
part weird and gro 
tesque of effect and 
full of uneanny 
gloom and uncouth 
shapes. 


One sunny afternoon, on board tlie 


sage between ponderous walls of rock clad | Dell Queen, after a season of comparativ’ 


in a soft vesture of velvet moss, fresh with | 


oblivion to all human interests, a little 
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genial spirits was form- 
n together by a common 


ow we had been lost in 
ation, studying every 
itching every raft, some- 
en joining the river men 
wild descent of the falls 
ind everywhere imbibing 
full the bounty of nature 
itus. Now, however, we 
fol] into vetleetive mood, and 
with the following result. We 
maninously decided that the 
\West was indeed different from 
vhat any of us had expected, and 
vould bear indefinite exploration. 
Hitherto we had been scarcely 
conscious of each other's presence ; 
now we were in the full flow of 
communicative spirits. 
The geologist related to ready 
ears the marvels of Adams and 
Juneau counties, where, ages ago, 
vhen the waters which covered 
the earth reeeded, and the rivers 
vained a certain outline, this same 
Wisconsin wore its way through 
the plastic sand, leaving the vast 
and strangely fissured rocks of 
Mauston, which rise from the sur- 
rounding level six or seven hun- 
dred feet, like the KGnigstein of 
Saxou Switzerland, marking the 
river-bed of a former time, in 
testimony of scenes in the grand 
emergence, almost beyond imagi- 
nation. 
The hunter, however, impa- 
tient for the chase, urged that 
there was still nearer an even 
greater wonder, and it was final- 
ly decided to go to Devil’s Lake, 
then return to Milwaukee for 
supplies, and then—off for the 
northern coast. 
Go to Devil’s Lake! Easy 
enough in the saying, or for 
those who go by the Northwestern Rail-| in all completely buried by the shifting 
way from Chieago in luxurious parlor- | sand. 
cars to the beautiful city of Baraboo, of 3y dint of much inquiry, however, and 
which Devil’s Lake is but a suburb; but | a persistent whip, we finally emerged, aft 
those who go from the Dells think a branch | er the fifteenth mile of sandy waste, upon 
should be built from there. a spot in such striking contrast with the 
In our case, the arduous undertaking | surrounding scenery that a first view of 
was accomplished by implicitly follow- | it creates the liveliest surprise. 
ing “‘the main travelled road” as best we Without visible outlet or inlet a lake 
might, where every mile brought us to a| is imprisoned in what is locally consider- 
dozen forks distressingly alike, the ruts! ed the crater of an extinet volcano, but 
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THE 


PENOKEE GAP. 


which is more likely the path of some 
glacier, or a gorge worn out by the action 
of a great river, in a time of which we 
have no human record. 

Climbing the gloomy bluffs which rise 
seven hundred feet from its margin, we 
found them a of loosened 
piled in grotesque confusion, as if hurled 


Mass 
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rocks | 


| 


aloft in the grim sport of some Titanic | 


race, and towering in gloomy grandeur 


above this mysterious lake, beautiful in 
its strange captivity. 


Upon the mind 
age, ignorant of t 
es of nature, the ; 
have pecu 
pressive, and a to! 
thentic account « 
in which the plac 
by the Indians verities 4) 
belief. 

The ponderous | 
Devil’s Doorway could 
have been placed upou th 
piers of smaller stones 
some superhuman ageney 
and cleft rock, perched on 4 
dizzy height, and supported 


been 


by a single prop of nicely 
fitted blocks, was the uy 
questioned work of some 
unearthly Manitou. Add 


to this, the lake without 
overflow or source. unpre- 
cedented in savage observa. 
tion, and the effect was 
overwhelming, and the 
swarthy hunter, pursuing 
his game over smiling prai 
ries, came with awe before 
these strange deep waters 
in the stern and desolat 
temple of some unknown 
deity. The wounded stag 
dashing its 
waves, escaped pursuit: th: 
very fish roamed in shoal 
unsought, and so strong was 
this superstitious dread that 
the dying warrior perished 
in agony rather than pro 
fane its waters with human 
lips. 

The geologist was well 1% 
paid his pains; the hunte: 
forgot that the lake visit was 
agreed to in deference to 
his ardor, and the seribe hias 
to record that, without a 
note, the quaint office of the single hotel, 
with its curiosities in cases along the wall, 
its desk and chairs of rustic wood-work 
the sandy beach, the glorious sweep o! 
rock and water, and the beautiful vin 
yards of Devil’s Lake, are fixed in vivid 
recollection as pictures of a spot far too 
little known. 

O for the intellectual grasp of the writ 
er of a tourists’ guide! He knows exa 
where you want to go, and exactly how 
get there; he knows at just what hour you 


cooing 
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to 
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A LUMBERMAN’S BRIDGE. 


arrive and what hour you depart, and he 
knows how to lead you with sincere en- 
thusiasm to the most delightful places. 

Had we followed the tourists’ guide, we 
should have gone from Kilbourn on to 
Sparta, but happily without need of the 
lithia and soda of the ‘‘ most perfect cha- 
lybeate in the world” (a water, by-the-way, 
of unquestioned merit), we resolved unal- 
terably at Devil’s Lake to continue in the 
footsteps of the hunter, with no other 
zuide than the convenience of the mo- 
ment, and the sketches which our artist 
had prepared the preceding summer. 

A ride of one hundred miles from Mil- 
waukee on the Wisconsin Central brought 
us to Neenah. 

By an examination of the map it will be 
seen that Lake Winnebago, stretching in 
land nearly forty miles, appears to be an 
extension of Green Bay, with which it is 
connected by the Fox, a deep and mighty 
river which flows with arrow-like rapidity 
past Doty’s Island, moving the extensive 
mills and factories of Neenah and Me- 
nasha, 

A hundred years ago this was the happy 
lunting ground of the Sacs and Foxes, 


the waters even then being rich above 
other lakes in fish and game, and neigh- 
boring tribes came in hosts to the great 
council tree opposite the island, planting 
their wigwams along the shore, with their 
curling smoke by day and flickering fires 
along the beach at night, with shadowy 
figures flitting to and fro; and in the old 
*loggery,” which still fronts the river on 
the island side, the once pretentious man- 
sion of Governor Doty —the first Terri 
torial magnate of Wisconsin—many a 
treaty has been signed, and many a state- 
ly brave in paint and feathers has been re- 
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ceived with courtly dignity, and ‘‘all this | 


where now is the roar of machinery, the 


flash of a thousand lights, and all the sights | 


and sounds of a busy city,” the Indian 
village being a curious prophecy of the 
commerce of six thriving towns nestled 
close together on waters which penetrate 
so strangely the interior of the State. 

The stronghold and principal village of 
the Sacs and Foxes was situated on the 
banks of ‘‘ Lake Little Buttes des Morts,” 
as the Fox is called below Doty’s Island, 


and, fortified by mighty breast works, these | 


savage tribes fell upon the traders going 


. | 
up and down the river, demanding heavy | 


This, however, at lenoth 


tribute. 


i 
‘ame a matter of such seriou Dort 
ance that in 1746 a certain ntai: 
Morand sallied forth with a 


Durham boats, covered wit} 
conceal their cargoes, and whey. 
sent a detachment to make a res 
he neared the Indian village. t}); 
throngs were met with armed 3 
arose like the hosts of Roderick |) 
pouring forth volley after volley fyoy, 
both front and rear, more than « ¢) 


Hoy 


sand warriors fell, and the * mounds of 

Little Buttes des Morts are conimergo 

‘ative of the disasters which ended the 
supremacy of the Foxes.” 

A more silent and certain conquest 
has driven the red men to the forests 
of the North, and with the exception 
of a reservation eighteen miles away 
they are no longer seen along these 
noble waters ; and though the lake 
still swarms with enormous sturgeon 
and bass of the rarest sort, they ar 

only caught by the disciples of Ivaak 

Walton, who come with reel and rod 
hundreds of miles to this delightful spot 

Beyond Stevens Point, a little further 
on, the road extends one hundred ani 
fifty miles through a vast forest of pin 
so dense that we seem passing through a 
deep cut or channel, throughout whose 
length the shriek of the locomotive re 
verberates in long lingering echoes, and 
which is ifterrupted only now and then 
by some lumber mill, with its boom of 
brown logs rolling and glistening in the 
waters of a brimming river, or a stump) 
frontier village, or a picturesque lum 
berman’s bridge leading from the camp 
to the shadowy woods. 

It is, however, not until we enter the 
Penokee Gap, near immense deposits of 
magnetic iron, to which a short branch is 
| in process of construction, that we fairly 
| reach the heart of the ‘‘ Superior Country.” 
| Crossing Bad River seventeen times in 
| arun of nine miles, the train sweeps past 
/rapid and fall, swiftly and ever more 
| swiftly, from curve to curve, down to Ash 
land-on-the-Lake. 
| Above the forty-fifth degree of latitude 
| Wisconsin is comparatively unsettled, and 
| with its vast net-work of lakes and streams 
remains essentially as it was when Father 
Marquette made his famous canoe voyage 
from Mackinaw to the Mississippi; and the 
hunter's eyes glistened with anticipation, 
coming so abruptly from civilization to 4 
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| mighty wilderness, where fish 
-are still all unabashed of man, 
may be called within pistol range 
ny a sequestered lake by the fatal 
blazing lights. 

ythern border of this undevel yped 
snown as the Superior Country,” 
which Northwestern Michigan 
part, has long been partially civil- 

( onsequence of the mines. 
One day early in October the scribe and 
the a logist were seated on the broad pi- 


scarlet, contrasting brightly among the 
sombre shadows of the piny woods. That 
morning the weather had been thick, and 
we listened long to the sullen monotone 
of the hidden surf. 

The bay was swept by slowly moving 
showers, dimming the outlines of its hilly 
shores, while here and there a sloop drift 
ing with the wind, and barges with slow 
ly moving wheels, and a long line of rafts 
in tow, gradually emerged to view, wet 
with showers of flying mist. But pre- 


INDIAN MAIDEN, MARQUETTE. 


azza of the Chequamegon at Ashland, ex- 
amining some specimens of red granite 
which the latter, who had lain overa day, 
liad brought from newly discovered quar- 
ries at Montello, in Marquette County, 
Wisconsin, and which is elsewhere rarely 
found in purity, except in the quarries of 
Finland, from which were brought the fa- 
mous monoliths of St. Petersburg. The 
previous day we had visited the Indian 
mission at Odanah, and the lumber camps, 
with their hosts of choppers in picturesque 
attire, with exquisite shades of green and 


sently an opening rift touched headland 
and point with a flood of golden light. 
The ghastly fog swept its trailing skirts 
before the freshening breeze. The clouds 
slowly rolled away and massed along the 
hills, and the October sun flashed his glit- 
tering shafts over the impetuous waters 
of the bay, and through the filmy veil of 
light which softened the outlines of the 
distant bluffs, into the deep recesses of the 
woods, rich in their livery of crimson, 
emerald, and chrome, while far in the dis- 


tance. twenty miles away, lay the lovely 
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CHIPPEWA MEDICINE-MAN, NEAR MARQUETTE, 


group of four-and-twenty islands which 
lock the entrance to the harbor. 

Here, indeed, by the grace of modern 
skill, we were at length in the very heart 
of the primeval wilderness, and that but 
a few hours from Milwaukee and Chicago. 

On the sandy beach lay a score of In- 
dian canoes, behind us the dense and al- 
most impenetrable forests, with shaded 
streams full of bass and trout, while near- 
ly every evening some Indian hunter 
moved slowly through the village streets, 
his pack-horse laden with a heavy buck or 
roe, followed by a pack of weary hounds. 

Sometimes early in the morning we 
heard a sudden cry: a deer was in the bay. 
Fiercely pressed by dogs, it at last sought 


refuge in the water, and standing a mo- | 


ment 
knelt 


lence, 


the beach with lifted antlers, 
softly in the waves in cunning si- 
and then swam swiftly and boldly 


on 


down the bay in a long silver line, far be- | 


yond the reach of our unaided vision. 
For days we lingered among these 
strange surroundings, visiting Bayfield, 


is said to break over shelves of 


| ‘*there seem to be acres of water 


. . . 
| with its many fountains, and 


| Franciscan friars, and Madeliy: 
largest of the Apostle grou 
mission chapel at La Pointe, coy; 
an old picture on hand-made ea) 
a rare missal, together with ric! 
rious vestments of the olden. tin, 
Marquette so heroically 
the Indians of the North. 
We might also have gone to Beayer 
Bay and the Palisades, or to the Porey 
pine Mountains, which rise abruptly fo 
the lake, or Black River, nearer | 


DY 


quaint 
Island 


vit 
Ith ¢ 


labored among 


n 


Which 


beautiful cascades, falling two or 


hundred feet in half a mile, and gradually 


widening toward the base, until, lookine 


up from a point within the river-mouth 


pow 


ing down the long irregular descent, and 


| rushing in a deep and foaming torrent to 
| the lake. 


We might have made an excursion to 
the deep shafts of Silver Island, and th, 
extinct volcano of Thunder Cape, but the 
hunter had shot a dozen deer, and was 
well content, and the geologist wished to 
reach the mines. 

Accordingly, bidding new-made friends 
farewell, we bought tickets for Marquette 


| and left one early morning on the steamer 


The evening found us among the cop 
per hills of Houghton, on the portage 
across Keweenaw Point. The following 
morning we landed in Marquette, a veri 
table oasis of refinement and luxury in 
this Northern wilderness. 

We were not made aware of anything 
remarkable in its history, but it is suf 
ficiently remarkable for its hospitality and 
wealth, its nearness to the Pictured Rocks 
and as the port of the mines of Northern 
Michigan, with a fleet of four hundred 
thousand tons. 

It will, moreover, when better accom 
modations are provided, become one of the 
first resorts of a coast with features which 
the Atlantic sea-board can scarcely equal 
in its whole extent, the charm of |istory 
and tradition being alone excepted. Mar- 
quette is also remarkable for its immedi 
ate surroundings, and reminds one more 
strongly of certain European towns than 
any other American city. 

We were at first at a loss to account for 
this impression, which, though due to va 
rious features, is mainly caused by the 
fact that the city is a port without a river 
the usual docks of other cities being quite 
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and a fleet of tifty ships often 
anchor in the harbor, as they do 
Naples. 
too, the town lies along a curvy 
. below rocky hills, straggling 
ieep bluff from the water's edge, 
Jong the shore, beneath the splen- 
ies of the upper streets, lies a pic- 
world of industry, with quaint 


nekilns built in stories that would 


artist's fortune in a picture, and 


jer huts surrounded by reels of nets | 


ving in the sun below a rocky head- 

iiamong the busy scenes of some lucky 

the boats, with rich brown sails that 

id evrace the Adriatic, being drawn 

m1 the sandy beach, or riding the less- 

ed swell of the inner basin; while the 

house at the left, on a rocky point, 

dashed with never-ceasing spray, and the 

Jone blue line of coast across the tossing 

vaters of the outer bay, add freshness to 
the picture. 


Beautiful, however, as it was, the season | 


was rapidly advancing, and we hurried 
from winds that already blew bitterly 
from the north. 


The engine climbed sturdily the steep | 


ascent to Negaunee. We were, perhaps, 
a thousand feet above Trinity spire, in a 


| strange world of rock red with iron, and 
green with greasy chlorite, without which 
iron is never found. Everything gave the 
impression of firmness and solidity, and 
we felt that we were upon the bare planet. 
| The country was lean and barren, and 
| beyond Negaunee there were reaches of 
| woods searred and blackened by fire, and 
| lines of charcoal furnaces along the track, 
while interminable trains of red or glitter- 
| ing ore moved in all directions. 
At the Menominee Range the hunter 
| and the seribe fell in with a certain ** Lim- 
| ber Jim,” who, with two dogs and a bear, 
| lived in a forest hut, and with whom we 
| paddled merrily in a bireh canoe down a 
| long avenue of stately pines on the beau 
| tiful Menominee to the great falls of Quin 
| nesec, while the geologist explored the re 
| cently opened mines, celebrated already 
for the low percentage of phosphorus in 
the ore, and a development and yield phe 
; nomenal in the history of mining. 
| The inroads upon the ** Superior Coun 
| try” have become so extensive that the 
prophecy of a fine civilization along the 
| southern shore of Lake Superior will be 
rapidly fulfilled. 
Those who would see the wilderness as 
it is, must see it soon. 
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THE 


THE FIRST 
T happened to the writer more than 
once, during the late civil war, to sail 


I 


up some great Southern river that was to 
all appearance unfurrowed by the keel of | 


man. If it was not the entrance to a new- 
ly discovered continent, it might as well 
have been. No light-house threw its hos- 
pitable gleam across the dangerous bar, 
no floating buoys marked the intricacies 
of the channel; the lights had been extin- 
guished, the buoys removed, and the whole 
coast seemed to have gone back hundreds 
of years in time, reverting to its primeval 
and unexplored condition. There was 
commonly no sound except the light plash 
of waves, or the ominous roll of heavy 
surf. Once only, [ remember, when at 
anchor in a dense fog off St. Simon’s Isl- 
and, in Georgia, I heard a low continuous 
noise from the unseen distance, more wild 
and desolate than anything else in my 
memory can parallel. It came from with- 
in the vast girdle of mist, and seemed as 
if it might be the ery of lost souls out of 
some Inferno of Dante; yet it was but the 
sound of innumerable sea-fowl at the en- 
trance of the outer bay. Amid such ex- 
periences [ was for the first time enabled | 
to picture to myself the American Conti- 
nent as its first European visitor saw it. | 

Lonely as the land may have seemed, 
those early voyagers always came upon 
the traces, ere long, of human occupants. 
Who were those men and women, what 


PUEBLO PINTADO. 


AMERICANS. 


| Yucatan, or looks into the wondrous yy) 
|ratives of the Spanish conquerors, 
| 

jask himself this question. 


Until witl 

a few years there has seemed no answer 
|toit. Facts have come in faster and fast 
/er, and every new fact has made the yu 

zle seem more hopeless, so long as no 
one could offer the solution. These vari 
| ous prehistoric races, so widely sundered 


threw no light upon each other; they only 
deepened each other's darkness. Indians 


Aztecs, Mayas, Mound-builders, seemed to 
have no common origin, no visible analo 
gy of life or habits. The most skillful 
student was hardly in advance of the least 
skillful as to any real comprehension o! 
the facts; nor could this possibly be other 
wise, so long as the clew to the labyrinth 
was not found. It is only some thirty 
years since it may be said to have been 
discovered; only some eight or ten years 
since it has been resolutely and success 
fully used. Let us see what results it has 
already yielded. 

When in 1852 Lieutenant J. H. Simp 
son, of the United States army, gave to 
the world the first detailed description ot 
the vast ruined pueblos of New Mexico, 
and of the other pueblos still occupied 
he did not know that he was proyidii 
the means for rewriting all the pict 
esque tales of the early conquerors. Al) 
their legends of cisatlantic emperors 
empires were to be read anew in tli 


was their origin, what their mode of life ? | 
Every one who explores the mounds of | 


| 
the Ohio Valley, or gazes on the ruins of | 


light of that one discovery. These ro 
mances had been told in good faith, 01 
something as near it as the narrator knew, 


~~ 
RUDS 


THE FIRST 


tales had passed from one to an- 

ch building on what his prede- 

id laid down. The accounts were 
with little critical revision by 
vriters; they filled the attractive 
Prescott; even Hubert Bancroft 
eatly modify them; but the un 

light of a new theory was to 
nthemail. And with them were 

ed also Stephens’s dreams of vast 

( ce occupied by an immense popu 
~ id now remaining only as unex 
ruins amid the forests of Central 

a. The facets he 


saw were Con 
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firmed, but his impressions must be tested 

a Wholly new interpretation. And, 
after all, these various wonders were only 
5 io be exchanged for new marvels, as inter- 
esting as the old ones, and far more intel- 
ligible and coherent. 

From the publication of Lewis H. Mor- 
gains remarkable essay, entitled ‘* Monte- 
zunas Dinner,” in the North American 
Review for April, 1876, the new interpre- 
tation took a definite form. The vast ac- 


INSIDE OF THIS COURT FULL OF 
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cumulation of facts in regard to the early 
American races then began to be classified 
and simplified; and with whatever ditfer 
ence of opinion as to details, the general 
opinion of scholars now inclines to the 
view which, when Morgan first urged it, 
was called startling and ineredible That 
view is still a theory, as Darwin's * origin 
of species” is still a theory; but Morgan’s 
speculations, like Darwin's, have begun a 
new era for the science to which they re 
He thinks that 
prehistoric American civilization, properly 
so called, but only an advanced and won- 


late. there never was a 


PvuEeBLo Pixtapo, 
Chaco Canon, 
N.M. 


OUTER WALLS 
MUCH BROKEN DOWN 


ESTUFA 
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derfully skillful barbarism, or semi-civiliza- 
tion at the utmost. 
except perhaps the Eskimo, were essential 
ly one in their social structure, he holds. 
however varying in development. There 


The aboriginal races. 


| never was an Aztec or Maya empire, but 


only a league of free tribes, appointing 
their own chiefs, and accepting the same 
general modes of organization, based on 
consanguinity, that have prevailed among 
all the more advanced families of North 
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American Indians. Montezuma was not | by Mr. L. H. Morgan, had more than 499 
an emperor, and had no palace, but he | rooms—and such instances could easily by 
lived in the great communal dwelling of | multiplied. Asa rule, each of these build. 
his tribe, where he was recognized and | ings constituted a village—a single vast 
served as head. The forests of Yucatan | house built on three sides of a court The 
held no vast cities—cities whose palaces | stories rose in successive terraces, each 
remain, While the humble dwellings of | narrower than the one beneath, and each 
the poor have perished—but only pueblo | approachable only by ladders, there being 
towns, in whose vast communal struc- | no sign of any internal means of ascent 


tures the rich and the poor alike dwelt. | from story to story. The outer walls were 
There are questions enough left unsolved | built usually of thin slabs of gray sand 
in American archwology, no doubt, but | stone, laid with the greatest precision and 
the solution of this part of the problem | accuracy, often with no signs of mortar, 
has now been proposed in intelligible | the intervals being filled with stones of 
terms, at least; and it has been rapidly | the minutest thinness, so that the whole 
followed up by the accurate researches of | ruin appears in the distance, according to 
Morgan and Putnam and Bandelier. | Simpson, ‘‘like a magnificent piece of mo- 
I have said that all this new view of the | saic-work.”” These pueblos were practi 
problem dates from our knowledge of the | cally impregnable to all but civilized war 
Pueblo or Village Indians of New Mexico. fare, and they differ only in material, not 
What is a pueblo? It is an Indian town, | 
of organization and aspect so peculiar | 
that it can best be explained by minute de- 
scriptions. Let us begin with the older ex- 
amples, now in ruins. Mr. Bandelier has | 
lately examined for the American Archie- | 
ological Institute a ruined building at Pe- | 
cos, in New Mexico, which he claims to | : 
be the largest aboriginal structure of stone | 
within the limits of the United States. It | 
has a circuit of 1480 feet, is five stories 
high, and once included by caleulation 500 
separate rooms. This is simply a ruined 
pueblo. This composite dwelling once PLAN OF HUNGO PAVIE. 
sheltered the inhabitants of a whole In- , 
dian town. Pueblo Bonito, on the Rio | in the essentials of their structure 
Chacos, described by Lieutenant Simpson, | the adobe pueblos occupied by the Vil! 
and more lately by Dr. W. H. Jackson, is | Indians of to-day. 
1716 feet in circuit; it included 641 rooms, | The first impression made by the adol 
and could have housed, it is estimated, | pueblos now inhabited is quite different 
3000 Indians. A stone pueblo on the An- | from that produced by these great stone 
imas River, lately visited and described | structures, yet the internal arrangement is 
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were 
and 


and 


nrecisely the same. As you cross, 


ce, the green meadows of the 

de, you see rising abruptly be 
like a colossal ant-hill, a great 

ind. with broken lines that sug 
satthe top. As you draw near 

- before you solid walls or banks 

me drab hue, perforated here and 
small openings. These walls are 
tiers of terraces—each spreading | 

it the top, and a few feet wide, 
higher one behind it, and another | 

d that. until in some cases they are | 
stories high. Strips of what seems 
work stand on these terraces, slant- 
ted, propped irregularly here and 
there: they also are of a drab color, ‘‘ as 


| ovagainst a brilliant blue sky 
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roofs ; the strips of lattice-work are lad 
ders, these being the only means of Long 
from one terrace to another: the little oval 
mounds are ovens; and the bits of thatch 
are arbors on the roofs. In the pueblo of 
San Juan—as recently portrayed by Mrs 
Helen Jackson, of whose graphie descrip 
tion the above is but an abstract—there are 
four or five of these large terraced build 
ings, with asmall open plaza or court be 


i tween. When this lady visited the scene, 


upon a festal day, this plaza was filled with 
Indians and Mexicans, and the terraces 
were all covered with them, dressed for 
the most part in blankets of the gayest col 
ors, relieved against the drab adobe walls 
This group 


THE NORTH PUEBLO OF TAOS. 


if walls, roofs, ladders, all had been run, | 
wet mud, into a fretted mould, baked, and | 
turned out like some freaky confectioner’s | 
device made of opaque, light brown cough | 
candy.” At intervals upon these terraces, 
or on the ground near the base of the walls, 
there stand low oval mounds of the same 
baked drab mud, shaped like the half of 
an egg-shell, with an aperture left in the 
small end. Then there are on the roof, 
‘ted a few feet above them, little thateches 
brush, ragged and unfinished, like the | 


if 
ill 


first rough platform of twigs and mud | 
which the robin constructs for her nest. | 
Closer inspection shows that the tiers and 
terraces are the stories and roofs of the | 


houses; the holes are doors and windows | 
opening into rooms under the terraced | 


of strange structures, thus tenanted and 

thus adorned, is an inhabited pueblo. 
Sometimes, as at Taos, the separate 

dwellings or cells of the building are so 


| crowded together as to resemble, in the 


words of Bandelier, ‘an extraordinarily 
large honey-comb.” The same is the case 
with that of Zuni, both these pueblos be 
ing now inhabited, and the latter, which 
is the larger, giving shelter to fifteen hun- 
dred Indians. Others again. like that of 
Acoma, are so protected by their situation 
that this close aggregation of cells is not 
necessary, and the little tenements are 
simply placed side by side like houses in a 
block, the whole being perched on a cliff 
three hundred and fifty feet high, aecessi- 
ble only by a single row of steps cut in the 
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rock. 


in a cleft of a rock, yet even there it is es 


Sometimes the whole structure is 
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If we wish to k 
was the America which Cortez j) 


structures. 


sentially a pueblo, with the same terraces | are now compelled to regard it 


and the same ladders, so far as there is | of these recent investigations, 


room. 


RUINED PUEBLO 


blo, ruined or inhabited, beneath the cliff, 
and the citadel of refuge in a position al- 
most inaccessible among the rocks above. 
Many of these masses of building are 
how occupied, more are in ruins; each 
shelters, or may have sheltered, hundreds | 
of inhabitants, and the existing Village In- | 
dians probably represent for us not mere- | 
ly the race, but the mode of living of | 
those who built every one of these great 


Sometimes we find the main pue- 


No trace now remains of thy 


AND CITADEL, 


city of Mexico, as Cortez saw it; but we 


| know, in a vague way, how it compared 
| with the pueblos that. still exist 
| clew to a comparison is as follows 

| prevailed in the sixteenth century 


The 


There 


gend that seven bishops had once sai 
west from Portugal, and founded seve 
cities in America. Cabeza de Vaca, after 
his wanderings in the interior of America 
in 1536, brought back an account of large 


SO-called 
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we 


red 
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civilized communities dwelling | ants into houses—the estimate which Pres 
and it was thought that these | cott follows—while Torquemada, cited by 
identified with the cities found- | Clavigero, goes still farther, and writes 


e bishops. They were seen again | 120,000 houses. Supposing that, as seems 
iyay Mareo de Niza in 1539, and by | probable, the Mexican houses were of the 
ido in 1540, and were by them men 

is tthe seven cities of Cibola.” 
( ) ilo fully describes the ** great houses 
‘with ladders instead of stairs,” 
ntifying them unmistakably with 
the still existing pueblos. Whether they 
eye the seven pueblos of the Zunis, or 
of the Moquis in Arizona, is as vet 
settled: but it is pretty certain that they 
identical with the one or the other; 
tas Frav Marco declared them to be in 
day more considerable than Mexico,” 
have something like a standard of com 
parison. The creat communal houses, HODENOSOTE, OR LONG HOUSE OF THE TROQUOIS 
ch could shelter a whole Spanish army 
ithin their walls, could seem nothing | communal type, holding fifty or a hun 
less than palaces to those wholly unused | dred persons each, we have an original 
to the social organization which they rep- | population of perhaps 30,000 swollen to 
ted The explorers reasoned, just | 6,000,000, These fae!s illustrate the ex 


is archeologists reasoned for three centu- | travagances of statement to which the 
ries longer, that structures so vast could | study of the New Mexican pueblos has put 
only have been erected by despotism. | an end. This study has led us to abate 
They saw an empire where there was no | much of the exaggeration with which the 
mpire; they supposed themselves in pre- | ancient Mexican society has been treated, 
sence of a feudalism like their own; all | and on the other hand to do justice to 
their descriptions were cast in the mould | the more advanced among the tribes of 
of this feudalism, and the mould remained | Northern Indians. This exaggeration once 


unbroken until the civilized world, within | removed, the two types appear less insu 


thirty years, rediscovered the pueblos. perably separated than was formerly sup 
So long as the Pueblo Indians were un- | posed. 
known to us, there appeared an impassa- Let us compare the habits of the Pue 


ble gap between the roving Indians of the | blo Indians with those of more northern 
North and the more advanced race which | tribes. Lewis and Clarke thus deseribe a 
Cortez conquered. Yet writers had long | village of the Chopunish, or Nez Percés, 
since pointed out the seeming extrava- | on the Columbia River: 

gance of the Spanish descriptions, the ex * The village of Tunnachemootoolt is in 
iggeration of their statistics. In the cel- | fact only a single house 150 feet long, built 
ebrated Spanish narrative of Montezuma’s | after the Chopunish fashion with. sticks, 
banquet, Bernal Diaz, writing thirty years | straw, and dried grass. It contains twen 
after the event, describes four women as | ty-four fires, about double that number of 
bringing water to their chief—an occur- | families, and might perhaps muster one 
rence not at all improbable. In the ac- | hundred fighting men.” 

count by Herrera, written still later, the 


four have inereased to twenty. Accord | | 

ing to Diaz, Montezuma had 200 of his no- | | 
bility on guard in the palace; Cortez ex- || | | 
pands them to 600, and Herrera to 3000, | 


Mexico in 1521, attributed to it 60,000 in 


oe 


Zuazo, describing the pueblo or town of | 
| 


habitants, and the 
or” who was with Cortez wrote the same. | |. i i 
This estimate Morgan believes to have | |- 
been twiee too large: but Gomora and | 920 Ft. 
Peter Martyr transformed the inhabit- | PLAN OF NECHECOLEE HOUSE. 


anonymous conquer- 
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This represents a communal household 
of nearly five hundred people, and anoth- 
er great house of the same race (Neche- 
colees), was still larger, being 226 feet in 
length. The houses of the Iroquois were 
100 feet long. The Creeks, the Mandans, 
the Saes, the Mohaves, and other tribes 
lived in a similar communal way, several 
related families in each house, living and 


eating in common. All these built their | 


houses of perishable materials; some ar- 
ranged them for defense, others did not, 
but all the structures bear a certain anal- 
ogy to each other, and even, when care- 
fully considered, to the pueblos of New 
Mexico. 

Compare, for instance, a ground-plan of 
one of the Chopunish houses among the 
Nechecolees with that of an Troquois house 


and with a New Mexican pueblo, and one | 


is struck with the resemblance. All these 
houses seem obviously adapted to a com- 
munal life, and traces of this practice, 


varving in different places, come constays 
lv before us. The Pueblo In 
their lands in common. Thy 


| Stephens saw near the ruins of | 
food of a hundred laboring-me) 
lat one hut, and each family si 
its own portion—"* a procession « 
and children, each carrying a 
bowl of hot broth, all coming | 
same path, and dispersing amv 
| huts.” But this description mig 
be paralleled among Northern t: 
will not dwell on the complex laws 
scent and relationship, which are so ja), 
orately described by Morgan in his 4 
cient Society, and which appear to | 
| prevailed among all the aboriginal tyily 
| The essential result of all these vari 
| observations is this, that whatever deo» 
of barbarism or semi-civilization was 
| tained by any of the early American 1 


races 
it was everywhere based on similar ways 
| of living; it never resembled feudalism 
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mueh nearer to communism : 


condition of a people substan- 
whose labor was voluntary, 
chiefs were of their own choos 
r the laborious 


most investi 


349 
laid it down as an axiom: ‘* Such build 
ings as these can only be raised under pe 
culiar social conditions. The ruler must 
be a despotic sovereign, and the mass of 
the people slaves, whose subsistence and 


a 


EVE 


E 


FORTIFIED ONONDAGA VILLAGE, 


gation ever made into the subject, Bande- | 
in the twelfth report of the Peabody | 
lustitute—comes to the conelusion that | 
“the social organization and mode of 
government of the ancient Mexicans was 
a military democracy, originally based 
communism in living.” And if 
this Was true even in the seemingly pow- 
erful and highly organized races of Mex- 
ico, 1t Was certainly true of every North 
\merican tribe. 

If we accept this conclusion—and the 
present tendency of archzologists is to ac- 
pt it—the greater part of what has been 
Written about prehistoric American civili- 
zation proves to have been too hastily said. 
Tylor, for instance, after visiting the pyra 
mid of Cholula, twenty-five years ago, 


er 


upon 


whose lives are sacrificed without seruple 
to execute the fancies of the monarch, who 
is not so much the governor as the unre- 
stricted owner of the country and the peo- 
ple.” He did not sufliciently consider 
that this is the first and easiest way to 
explain all great structures representing 
vast labor. An American writer thinks it 
necessary to explain even the works of 
the Mound-buildersinasimilar way. Mr. 
Foster thinks it clear that ‘*the condition 
of society among the Mound-builders was 
not that of freemen, or, in other words, 
that the state possessed absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of its sub- 
jects.” But the theory of despotism is no 
more needed to explain a mound or a pue- 
blo than to justify the existence of the 
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FORTIFIED MANDAN VILLAGE, 


imilian of Neuwied in 1843, y 


arrangement to be essential] y 
Each is on a promontory protect 
bend of a stream; each is surr 


an embankment 
probability, surmounted by 


Within this embankment were | 


distributed more irregularly 


In P 


which was onc 


plan, more formally and conyers 


in that of the Prinee of Neuw 


respects the two villages are almost 


eates. 


To see how they may ha 
when occupied, we may com) 


with a representation of a villaw 


Onondagas, attacked 
1615. 


by 


York. 


Chan 
This wood-cut is reproduc: 
| one in the Documentary History of N, 
| It is clear that the Mound-| 


ers had much in common with thos: 


| known 


‘*Long Houses” of the Iroquois. Even the | 
less civilized types of the aboriginal Amer- 
ican race had the power to unite in erect 
ing their communal dwellings; and sure- | 
ly the higher the grade the greater the | 
power. 

The Mound-builders were formerly re- 
garded as a race so remote from the pre- 
sent Indian tribes that there could be | 
nothing in common between them, yet 
all recent inquiries tend to diminish this | 
distance. Many Indian tribes have built | 
burial mounds for their dead. Squier, aft- | 
er the publication of his great work on the | 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley, made | 
an exploration of those of Western New 
York, and found, contrary to 
all his preconceived opinions, 
that these last must have been 
made by the Iroquois. Some 
of the most elaborate series 
of works, as those at Marietta 
and Circleville, Ohio, have 
yielded from their deepest 
recesses articles of European 
manufacture, showing an 
origin not farther back than 
the historic period. Spanish 
swords and blue glass beads 
have been found in the 
mounds of Georgia and 
Florida. But we need not 
go so far as this to observe 
the analogies of structure. 

If we look at Professor Putnam’s ground- 
plan of a fortified village of the Mound- 
builders on Spring Creek, in Tennessee, 
and compare it with a similar plan of a |} 
Mandan village as given by Prince Max- | 


tribes of Indians 


the 


Man 


and Onondagas, in their way of dis) 


and protecting their houses; and anor 
| comparison has lately been made 


links their works on the other sid 


the New Mexican pueblos. 


Mr 


Morg 


has caused to be prepared a conject 
restoration of the High Bank mou 
Ross County, Ohio, on the theory 


that 


of the embankment. 


instance the houses of the 
| ants were *‘ Long Houses” in structii 


il 


| were built for defensive purposes on | 
This makes the 


lages into pueblos, and Mr. Morgan thi 
fore baptizes the settlement anew witht 
name of ** High Bank Pueblo.” 


glance at his restoration 


MORGAN'S HIGH BANK PUEBLO. 


will show 


A me} 
hi 


much there was in common between 
various types of what he calls the 


riginal American race. 


It remains to be considered whether the 
very highest forms of this race- 


th 
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the Mayas—were properly to be 
lized. It is a matter of detimi- 
depends upon what we regard as 
ng civilization. Here was a peo- 
development showed strange 
tions. The ancient Mexieans 
lled in horticulture, vet had no 
burden and no milk, although 
ind butfalo were within easy reach. 
ere a trading people, and used 
but had apparent- 


system of weighing. 
Pho 


sed stone tools so value. Value, 


that Cortez found 

eps Shaving with razors 
obsidian in the puble 
es; they worked in 
uid copper, vet they 

rot learned to make 
tools from the masses 

f that metal which lay, al- 
nost pure, in the form of 
aerolites, in their midst. 
They could observe eclipses 


and make a calendar, yet 
t is still doubtful whether 
they had what is properly 
to be ealled an alphabet. 
It is certain that they had a 
nethod of pieture-writing, 
not apparently removed in 
<ind from the sort of pic- 
torial mnemonies practiced 
by many tribes of Indians 
it the present day: and all 
definite efforts to extract 
more than this from it have 
thus far failed. Brasseur 
de Bourbourg believed that 
lie had found in 1863, in the 
library of the Royal Acad- 
emy of History at Madrid, 
a manuseript key to the 
phonetic alphabet of the 
Mayas. It was attached 
to an unpublished description of Yuca- | 
tan (Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan), | 
written by Diego de Landa, one of the | 
early Spanish bishops of that country. 
Amid the general excitement of ‘* Ameri- 
canists,” Brasseur de Bourbourg tried his 
skill upon one of the few Maya manu- 
scripts, but with little suecess; and Dr. 
Valentini, with labored analysis, has late- 
ly given his reasons for thinking the 
whole so-called alphabet a Spanish fabri- 
cation. The whole question of the alpha- 
bet remains, therefore, still unproved, 
while Tylor, the highest living authority 
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on anthropology, considers it essential to 


the claim of civilization that a nation 
should have a written language. ‘Bried 
by this highest standard, therefore, we 
can not yet say that either the Aztecs or 
the Mayas were civilized. 

To sum up the modern theory, the key 
to the whole aboriginal American society 
is given in the pueblos of New Mexico, 
representing the communal household. 


netio Phonetia Bigns. Phonetic 
valoe. 


i 


ee 


DIEGO DE LANDA’S MAYA ALPHABET, 


This household is still to be seen at its 
lowest point in the lodges of the roving 
Indians of the North, and it produced when 


| carried to its highest point all the art and 


architecture of Uxmal, and all the so-call- 
ed civilization which the Spanish conquer- 
ors admired, exaggerated, and overthrew. 
The mysterious mounds of the Ohio Val- 
ley were erected only that they might give 
to their builders the advantages possessed 
without labor by those who dwelt upon 
the high table-lands of New Mexico. The 
great ruined edifices in the valley of the 
Chacos are the same in kind with the 
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SCULPTURED HEAD OF YUCATAN, 


ruined ‘palaces’ of Yucatan. All these 
lodges, palaces, and pueblos alike—are 
but the communal dwellings of one great 
aboriginal race, of uncertain origin and 
history, varying greatly in grade of de- 
velopment, but one in institutions, in so- 
ciety, and in blood. This is the modern 
theory, a theory which has given a new im- 
pulse to all investigation and all thought 
upon this subject, but one which the la 
mented death of its originator leaves only 
haJf developed, after all, so 
that it must be mentioned as a 
theory still. 


What is now its strength, 
at this moment, and what its 
weakness? Its strength is that 
of a strong, simple, intelligible 
working hypothesis—not so 
much the best that has been 
offered as the first. What is 
its weakness? This only, that, 
like many a promising theory 
in the natural sciences, it may 
prove to be only too simple, 
after all, and not quite ade- 
quate to account for the facts. 

Mr. Morgan, with all his 
great merits, had not always 
the moderation which gives 


such peculiar 
works of Darw 
not always wi 
tinguish 

Was 


bet \\ 
firm 
What was only 
In order to a 
ory appear Corns 
had to ignore 
culties, and sett 
points in an off-| 
ner, and there 
thing almost 
ting in the posit 
with which he soy 


assumes 


as proved 
which is only 
Grant all his a 
of the gens and t] 
munal dwelling. t 
still is that in stud 
the Central Ameri 
mains we are dea 
with a race who liad ¢ 
beyond mere house! 
architecture, and rise: 
the sphere of art, so 
their attempts in this 
spect must enter into our estimate. | 
studying them from this point of view 
encounter new difficulties which Mr. Mo 
gan wholly ignores. The 
Spanish conquerors are searcely hard 
to accept than the assumption that allt 
delicate beauty and all the artistic s 
the Yucatan edifices were lavished 
communal houses, built only to be dens: 
ly packed with Indians ‘‘in the Middl 
Status of Barbarism,” Morgan calls 


tales or t 


as 


FEMALE FACE FROM TOPILA. 
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rhat a statue like that of Chaae 
ntly discovered by Dr. Le Plon 
Chiehen-Itza, should have been 
by a race not differing in de 
essential habits from the North 
iois, Seems simply ineredible. 

ler the difference. In Central 


id begun to busy itself with the 
hest department of art, the delin- 


of the human figure; and which | 


tained to grace and vigor, almost 


problems of aboriginal character and hab- 
its with a firm and vigorous hand, but is 
far from being entitled to claim that he 
has discovered the entire secret of prehis- 
toric life on this eontinent.” 

But now suppose the modern theory to be 


| accepted in its fullness. Let us agree, for 
we find the remains of a race | 


the moment, with Morgan, that there was 


in America, when discovered, but one race 
| of Indians besides the Eskimo—the Red 
Race. Still there lies behind us the prob 
lem, in whose solution science has hardly 
yet gained even a foot-hold, Whence did 
this race originate? Here we deliberate- 
lv confuse ourselves a little by the word 


INCENSE-BURNERS FROM YUCATAN 


to beauty, in this direction. The stately 
stone heads of Yucatan; the arch and 
spirited features depicted on the Maya in- 
ceuse- burners; the fine face carved in 
sandstone, brought from Topila, and now 
in possession of the New York Historical 
Society—these place those who produced 
them in a sphere of development utterly 
beyond that of those Northern Indians 
whose utmost achievement consists in 
some graceful vase like that found in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and now preserved by 
the Vermont University. 

It is safer to leave the question where 
it is left by another deceased American 
archologist scarcely less eminent than 
Mr. Morgan, and not less courageous, but 
far more gentle and more guarded, the 
late Samuel Foster Haven, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the accomplished librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society: 
“Mr. Morgan has grasped some of the 


“discovery.” When we speak of the dis- 
covery of America we always mean the 
arrival of Europeans, forgetting that there 
was probably a time when Europe itself 
was first discovered by Asiaties, and that 
for those Asiaties it was almost as easy to 
discover America. All that is necessary, 
even at this day, to bring a Japanese junk 
to the Pacific coast of North America is 
that it should be blown out to sea and 
then lose its rudder; the first mishap has 
often happened, the second casualty has 
almost always followed, and the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific, the Kuro Siwo, or 
‘black stream,” or Japan current,” has 
done the rest. Mr. Charles W. Brooks, 
of San Francisco, has a record of no less 
than a hundred such instances, and there 
is no reason why similar events should not 
have been occurring for centuries. Nor 
is it, indeed, needful to go so far as this 
for a means of communication. Behring 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF CHAAC-MOL, 

Strait is but little wider than the English 
Channel, and it is as easy to make the pas- 
sage from Asia to America as from France 
to England; and indeed easier for half the 
year, when Behring Strait Be- 
sides all this, both geology and botany in 
dicate that the separation between the two 
continents did not always exist. Dr. Asa 
Gray, our highest botanical authority, long 
since pointed out the extraordinary iden- 
tity between the Japanese flora and that 
of the Northern United States, as indica- 


is frozen, 


were one. 
resist, for surely flowers do not cross the 
ocean in junks, or traverse the frozen straits 
upon the ice. 
from Asia was thus practi- 
cable, at any rate, and that 
far more easily than any 
approach from the Europe- 
aun side. The simple races 
of Behring 
Strait, which now commu 
nicate with each other free 
ly, must have done the same 
from very early times. They 
needed no consent of sover- 


on each side 


eigns to do it; they were not 
obliged to wait humbly in 
the antechamber of 
king, suing for permission 
to discover for him another 
world. 


some 


This we must ree- 
the outset: but 
when it Is granted, we are 


ognize at 


still upon the threshold. 
Concede that America is 
but an outlying Asia, it 


does not follow that Ameri 
ca was peopled from Asia; 


the course of population 
may first have gone the 


| well established in Europe are as vet \ 
ing in America, or at least imperfect 


How long may this process of migra 


tion and 


the American continent ? 
Sir John Lubbock, a high authority 
‘*not more than three thousand ye; 


other way. Or it may ly 
the human race had 
continent an autochth 
indigenous place, ac 

we prefer a hard Gre 

a hard Latin word to 
the simple fact that a1 
into existence on a ce 

of migrating 
Migrations, too, in pl. 

in this case 
ward, and modified t 
giving to it that As 
Mongoloid east whieh 
acknowledged by almost 
nologists. 


instead 


have 


mingling have gone on 


Who ean te 


but it is not so easy to fix a limit. Ty 


sure, some evidences of antiquity t} 


proved. 


In the French bone-caves the: 


have been found unquestionable repr 
sentations of the mammoth scratched « 
ting a period when the two continents | pieces of its own ivory, and exhibiting t 


INDIAN VASE 


It is an argument difficult to | shaggy hair and curved tusks that dist 
| guish it from all other elephants. 
|is as yet no such direct and unequivoca 
The colonization of America | evidence in America of the existence of 


There 


FOUND IN VERMONT. 
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SOME 

iv the interglacial period. The 
evidence as given in the books up 
esent time fails to satisfy the more 
The so-called *‘el- 
trunks” used in 
Contral American buildings offer 
iwue and remote resemblance to 
originals. The ‘elephant 

0 up in lowa, and now preserved 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, 

t quite command confidence as to 
ne ness. The* Elephant Mound,” 

d and figured in the Smithsonian 
for 1872, has a merely suggestive 
anee, like most of the mounds, to 
jjects whose name it bears. Lap- 
ong since pointed out that the names 


Lizard Mound,” ‘Serpent Mound,” 


e like, are usually based on very 


similarities, and Squier tells us of | 
nound which has been likened suc- | 


essively to a bird, a bow and arrow, and 


()t 


more satisfactory. 


lier sources of evidences are scarcely | 


There is no doubt that 


ornamentation | 


CITY DAYS. 


mammoth bones have been found mingled 
with arrow-heads in some places, and with 
matting or pottery in others; but unhap- 
pily some doubt rests as yet on all these 
It is in no ease quite sure 
that the deposits had remained undisturb 
ed as found, or that they had not been 
washed together by floods of water. Up 
to the present time the strongest argument 
in favor of the very early existence of man 
upon this continent to be 
in such comparatively simple lines of evi 
dence, but in the investigations of Dr. Ab 
bott among primeval implements in New 
Jersey, or those of Professor J. D. Whit 
ney among human remains in California. 
Their inquiries may yet conclusively es 
tablish the fact that the aboriginal Amer 
ican was contemporary with the 
mammoth; in the mean time it is only 
probable, not quite proved. 

Must we not admit that in our efforts 


discoveries. 


is not found 


Wath 


| to explain the origin of the first American 


man, it is necessary to end, after all, with 
an interrogation mark ? 


SOME CITY DAYS. 


the days, though far apart, 
summer's genial sorceries flow 
the city’s turbid heart 


where kine feed and daisies blow; 


breezes loved by brooks anc glades 
peaceful over greed’s raw strife, 
ve the untuneful clash of trades 


lious hints of ampler life! 


s with soft compassion seem 


ilrequent captive trees to greet, 


dewless from dull pavements gleam 


id square or sultry street. 


make the pent grass vaguely sigh 


distant meadows, rich in balm, 


sweep to where the untrammelled sky 


ins low and clasps them with its calm 


While gladdening thus the town’s turmoil, 


rouse to delicate surprise 


se rare secant shrubs the court-yard sees, 


{ some faded flower surmise 


nurmur as though of phantom bees... 


ther messages they send, 


To piteous lives that yearly bend 
Below the tyranny of toil. 


Sad women, gaunt with need’s worst throes, 
Will feel the buoyant air’s cool thrill, 
And flutter like the sickly rose 


That pines upon their window-sill. 


Rude grimy men that drudge for bread 
With spade and trowel, axe and hod, 

Will pause in transient dreams to tread 
The old leafy lanes their boyhood trod 


Pale ragged children, reared in woe, 
Will faintly 
That narrow heaven, the best they know, 


Dome 


view, by instinct’s law, 


a green earth they never saw... 


And yet with each fresh breeze that rolls 
Throu 


To still more melancholy souls 


ch lairs that vice and frailty seek, 


These dear unusual days may speak. 


Ah, would that Nature’s holier sway 
At 


| And full upon their impious way 


such kind hours new strength could win, 


Curb the wild reeling feet of sin! 
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\ R. THACKERAY, 
deseribing whit 
would be the perfect 
of bliss to him, epito 
mized it somewhat 
OUT ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. follows: he would war 
Alexandre Dumas to 
keep on forever writing 
romances for him like Les Trois Mousquetaires, so that he might pass his time in 
reading them. 
It is quite positive that the present trip and a preceding one owed their origin | 
Honoré Balzac. There was once a man who had never read Le Pére Goriot. bi 
a singularly willful person, he had made up his mind to read that book—at sea 
is true that on the land he never had a moment's leisure, for the major portions of 
days and almost all his nights were spent in reading and writing. Years ago he his 
bought a copy of the delectable romance. As it would lie on his working: table, bu 
beneath a glacier of Congressional reports and a moraine of manuscripts, he 
eateh an occasional glimpse of its lemon-hued cover. Then would come to him 
of salt breezé, rhythm of sea, and he would forget the many vexed riddles the \ 


rie 


expected his one poor brain to solve. In imagination he would be lolling on the decks 
of a yacht in a faded blue shirt, his feet in canvas slippers, a disreputable hat on his 
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wove him would unbosom the 
-hite sail, and as he turned over 
the French King Lear, on one 
im would have to be Martha’s 
and away off in the blue haze 
[It was his idiosynerasy that 

ist be read afloat, just as possi 
ilay associated Richardson and 
Harlowe with his sojourn in an 

intonment. 

Balzac, then, as a motive power, a 
was made, but the novelist was 
There is some slight evidence | 


DISMAL JONAS, OF 


that the book was lost overboard when 
the party came near drowning. There 
id been a prior experience, and of an un- 
riunate character. 

Our first yacht had been hired from an 
eloquent but specious agent. Safe?” 
had that mendacious exclaimed. 
“Stanch? Land you in Liverpool. Wea- 

Vou. LXV.—No. 387.—23 


} 


| captain ? 


Stitfest gale known off Hatter 
as for years. Big ships foundered. Neyer 


therly 


took in a wine-glass of salt-water. Fast 
Extra vault constructed in a leading safe 
deposit Company for her cups. Roomy 
You could stow away an ox-team and wag 
on in her cabin. Only eight in the par 
ty / Likely to be lonesome in her saloon. 
Sound? Just off the dry-dock. Able 
Knows every grain of sand 
along the coast.” 

Of course we did not believe a word that 
agent said. though we chartered at once 


THE ‘ SQUINT.” 


that strictly unseaworthy X No. 9 craft, 
the Squint. Contemplated from a dock, 
she really did fillthe rdle of a painted ship 
on a painted ocean, and smelled it too, 
when you were on board. But when we 
sailed she turned out to be the crankiest, 
the most comfortless, the forlornest, and 
most dangerous of twenty-five tonners. 
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She 


» had a fixed tendency toward becom 
ing 


a patent washing-machine, and 
making unlimited suds, 


for 


The Squint’s captain was a decent yet a 
sad man. At first we thought he had un- 
necessarily gloomy ideas of marine life. 
We tried to rally him, endeavoring to dis- 


pel chronic despondency. He was a mine 


of forebodings, a treasury of disasters, a 
floating library of distressing narratives. 
Tales of founderings and swamping 


flowed in dismal 
blanched lips. 


currents from his 
Strange to say, all the se 
lections he gave us had reference to plea 
sure- parties. We might be skimming 
along with a light wind barely sufficient 
to fill our topsail, and some quiet nook on 
the Sound would be made and slowly 
passed, when that lugubrious 


skipper 
would remark, °° 


Right off thar a party in 
just such a craft as this, come August 
three year, took a squall from the nov'ard, 
and they lost her.” This was one of Cap- 
tain Jonas Croaker’s simplest and least or 
nate stories, for generally this heart-broken 
sailor would be a trifle more discursive, and 
consequently more harrowing. The sky 
would be clear, save for one little patch of 
a white cloud, when Wet Blanket, casting 
his eyes aloft, would remark : ** I seed just 
such a cloud as that precisely, come July 
four year, and it took her aback before we 
knowed it, and we broached to, and car 
ried away our masts, and two of them was 
lost.” 

‘Two of what? The masts? Were 
you in a three-masted schooner?” would 
inquire the jocular man of the party. 

‘Two of them pleasure fellows, with a 
pet dog they had brought along, that had 
a collar with a bell on it,” positively re- 
plied the captain. 

After the trip had come to a forced con- 
clusion, we were satisfied that the captain 


If she had only been a good sailer, then 
the dash, the élan of the thing, would 
have made us forget her discomforts; but 
she wasaslugeard. Inthe lightest breezes 
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cabin was split in two, and 
marine cloisters. At last shy 
us. We had been trying for { 
hours to double Point Judith 
posed to be as difficult a task a 
the Horn. We might have 
still, amateur Flying Dutchmen 
Sound steamers, but a blast tors 
sail to ribbons, sprung the dry-rot 
and opened her seams, so that 
Newport ina half-drowned condit 
preceded by a thrilling newspayy 
graph, returned by rail to New \ 
That summer's holiday had 
hausted might 


we Say Wasted — } 
had been unread; but another triy 
projected for the coming year. We , 


about for a ship early in the seaso 
though our faith in yachting agent 
been somewhat shaken, we openeda ¢ 

ed correspondence with them. — [1 
found that a first-class yacht was not pro 
curable. We had had enough of Lil 
tian craft, and were quite indifferent 
épergnes, Sevres china, fruit kniv« 
decorative drapery in conjunction 
palatial yachts. What we yearned 
was a barn of a boat, or such elbow-roo 
as Noah's ark possibly afforded. Wy. 
not want to pile to windward to prev. 
the boat toppling over. We liked on 
self-imposed bath of a morning, but 


| continuous washings. 


One of the original party, keenly a 


| of the discomforts of the first trip, sug 


gested an oyster boat. ** An oyster |i 

would be just the thing,” he said. Be 
tween your decks you stow your Saddk 
tocks; that’s the place to sleep. Cabin 
sure to be stuffy and buggy; but betww: 

decks a carpenter can build a lot of bunks 
or hammocks can be slung. It i 
Cleopatra’s barge, with ivory and mot 


S not 


hey 


| of-pearl trimmings; but, oh my! ther 
was afraid of the Squint, and rightly too. | 


would be solid chunks of comfort in an 


| oysterer.” 


she went at a land-snail’s pace, and with | 


the least wind she thudded, splashed, and 
thrashed, making no headway. Sand 
barges, manure droghers, and brick sloops 
would always show us their elegant sterns. 
We were at the mercy of the Squint, for 
at the least sign of dirty weather we had 
to make a port. 
listed, and 


She drove us where she 
listed! 3elow, 
when her centre-board was up, her tiny 


oh, how she 


Sut then,” objected the elegant 


of the party, ‘‘it would be so awfully 
cheap and common! We never could 
make a port in any style. Suppose, oh 


horror! some of those swell fellows in 
trim yachts were to meet us, and we 
slouched into a harbor like a man sliul 


i fling into a drawing-room in a colored 


shirt, a paper collar, cotton gloves, and 
run-down boots? If there are any lai 
to invite—and what is a suecessful ¢ 
without that luncheon which they grace‘ 


—why, we would have to serub decks and 


pata 
ey 
7 


iat oyster boat. I tell you, to 
‘ht in a clammer is an awful 


itely the objector was of a poet- 
rament. and the charms of a nau- 
wnito silenced him. We hunted 
low along the wharves for an 
vat, and could not find any to suit 
expedition was within an ace 


of falling through, 
when, as good luck | 
would have it, a kind 
friend, the owner of miscellaneous fleets. 
issortinents of barges, tugs, propellers, and 
side-wheel steamboats, heard of our dilem- | 
ma, and he borrowed from a gentleman, | 
also in the shipping line, a fine schooner for | 
our use. Thus our dream of happiness 
as realized. More than that, this craft | 
was handed over to us without charge. | 
All we had to do was to fit her out and 
pay the wages of the crew. 

When we saw the Nameless on the ways | 
at Elm Grove, Staten Island, she showed 
lines as trim as a yacht. She was both a 


fruiterer and an oyster boat, prosecuting | 
these callings at different seasons. As 


pine-apples and oysters require rapid trans- | 
portation, she was built for speed and | 
trength. She was of one hundred tons, 
vas ninety feet long, twenty-six feet beam, 
ind drew, without centre-board, eight feet 
and a half. She had an eagle head and 
elliptic stern. Two famous sticks were her 
masts. Between-decks a six-footer could 
tand, and there was a clear run forward. 
Aft was a neat cabin, where we could ban- | 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


| went into eestasies over her. as he patted 


quet, but we would sleep between-decks. 
Some eight berths were especially built 
for the party, and there was a huge hatch 
way, through which the blessed air would 
pour down, unstinted, by the millions of gal 
lons. She was perfectly sweet and clean 
without smell of decayed tropical fruit or 
sedgy reek of oyster. The nau 

tical man of the party at once 


> 


AN 


ANCIENT SALT 


her binnacle and caressed her cat-head. 
The man who wanted to read Balzae found 
that exact slope of the deck where he might 
repose, the elegant man discovered a stan 
chion where his mirror could be nailed. 


| while a practical man went at onee to the 


convenient caboose where the cook was to 
be installed. 

A most officious person had assumed 
the position of purvevor, believing that 
inspiration would take the place ex 
perience. First he sought for informa 
tion in a volume of Defoe how to victual 
the ship, and was lost amid ‘* puncheons of 
rum, runlets of brandy, kegs of schnapps, 
bolts of serge and ealicot, barrels of bread. 
casks of gunpowder, boxes of flints, tierces 
of beef, firkins of butter, pieces of eight, 


ot 


strings of beads, and cheap toys to barter 
with the natives.” 

Now the acquaintance of this pseudo 
marine caterer with his prospective duties 
had been so far of the most superficial 
character, narrowed within strictly domes- 
tic limits. His wife had bid him oceasion 
ally buy a peach, a partridge, a pompano, 
and he had executed these behests in fear 
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and trembling. The problem before him 


was to feed fifteen persons for two weeks: 
for there were eight fastidious people, five 
in the erew, with a steward and a cook. 
That company might have started on 
their adventures without a grain of pep- 
per or atom of salt, and have come to grief 
with grumblings of, ** What! no mus 
tard 7°? He had some vague idea that the 
poles of an edible hemisphere revolved 
between olives and onions, capers and 
beans. Only get together these four 


things, and all the rest would pack in | 


somehow, so he fancied. Fortunately for 
that party, the caterer had a suggestive 
daughter, who daily counselled her fa- 
ther somewhat as follows: *‘ And sweet- 
oil, papa, and baking- powder. Much 


malade. And if you spend all your mon- 
ey on a cargo of onions and beans, how 


are you to buy currants and chocolate ? | 


And, papa, essence of lemon, and oatmeal, 
and curry-powder, and vinegar.” Such 
was the implicit faith of this parent that 
had dried squid been proposed, it would 
have been accepted, though he showed a 
dogged resistance at the least attempt to 
intertere with his total bushels of onions 
and quarts of beans. At last a list was 
made up, passed upon by the feminine 
judge, exceptions as to the beans and on- 
ions being simply recorded. On present- 


ing this elaborate schedule to a first-class | 
grocer, he contracted to furnish all the | 
items, packed up in separate boxes, jugs, | 


and bottles, for the sum of 852 67, casu- 
ally remarking, however, not in a playful 
but in a business-like way, that he could 
do it at that figure, providing there was 
no sudden rise in onions. 


pots, pans, gridirons, to be bought, with 
plates, glasses, and knives for the table. 


wanting in natural buoyaney, it required 
some floating. The man who was to read 
Balzac volunteered for that duty. It took 
a two-horse truck to bring to dock the doz- 
ens of lager, the ginger ale, and the plain 


soda. Now as every man had said to | 
every other man, in a suggestive way, | 


‘Somebody might get sick ; you never 
know, you know,” there were added a few 
boxes of St. Anthony whiskey, brandy, 
sherry, claret, and gin, with only one very 
small bottle of Angostura bitters. What 


the sum of pretty nearly $145 \ 

ed. Truffles and champagne 

out as unwholesome, becaus: 
had made up its mind that 4 
cover all expenses. Perishab|: 
the ice, was to be put on board 
moment. 

On the 5th of July the pari 
voused at Glen Cove, on Lone 
when beef, bread, the last « 
lemon, were stowed away. AQ 
fore sunset the Nameless. sail: 
that ancient port, amid the 


| ing of two charming young 


two small children stationed o1 


| at Sea Cliff: and as the sun went 
|}a blaze of glory she was tackin 
| offing well out on Long Island Sou 
you know about it. And soap, and mar- | 


Now what was the character 
party? It was decidedly composit 
could talk in half a dozen languagy 
could have sold silks or satins, s} 


| or woollens, from Lyons or Gerni: 
| or let you havea tobacco crop. If. 
| been blind, it could have compounded 


ointment for you which would 


| vealed to you the hidden treasures of 1 


earth. Had yourtympanum been cracked 
we could have soldered it so that yo 

hear the song of that siren who, as | 
body knows, chants her lullaby of 
Dumpling Rocks. We could pa 
you—knock off your likeness in i 
We could fiddle for you, and as for 1 
waked up old Straduarius out of his 
grave by presenting him with a counter 
feit violin. We could box the compass 
take a lunar observation, and. sail that 
schooner by dead-reckoning to Jerusalem 
or Madagasear. We could have writte: 


| for vou impressive leaders rigid 
The cook's galley had to be overhauled, 


gic, or made neat after-dinner spe 


or could have spun out for you 


| literature worth not less than ten doll 
Though a most abstemious party, not | 


a page. You might have been told all 
about the fish in the seas, where 
came from, where they were going to 
more than that, on that schooner wer 


| leading members of the Ichthyopliagists 


—the unterrified fish-devourers. 

But every man in that party was tired 
of buying, selling, drumming, ftiddlin 
healing, paper-spoiling, posturing 
tering, and trying to be plausible, impr 
ive, or interesting. It was an octave « 
scious of its personal harmony, but tire: 
of merely perfunctory propriety. It want 


with victualling the ship in a dry and wet | ed release from its conditions of con 


way, furnishing pots, pans, and table-ware, 


ventional rectitude and its monotony of 


10 

ches 
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application; in fact, it was in for a good, | cuits, and a trade-wind, they would have 
wholesome holiday, and meant to have it. | lashed the helm down and let that 
It stowed away the strait- waistcoats of | schooner take them to where birds-of 
civilization, the strangling cravats, the | paradise flutter in the far-distant Spice 
shirt studs, the shiny boots; it slid its legs | Islands of the South Pacific. 
into the oldest trousers, it put on its head A remnant of high-pressure city activ- 
the worst of hats, it incased its torso in | ity was visible only in the rapidity of the 
the baggiest shirts, and it sought happi- | change made in costume. The bona- 
ness in the most unsightly of slippers. | fide yachtsman of the party, it is true, 
Objective point of that cruise? Bless | never lost his local coloring, his pride in 
you! there was notany. Where were they |anchor buttons. Such négligé as he as 
going to? They did not know nor care. | sumed was always corrected by the silk 
Ask a lot of imprisoned monkeys, with | stockings of an admiral of opéra bouffe. 
the door of their cage wide open, a cocoa- | The elegant man might occasionally have 
nut grove in the far distance, to give you | been detected by an ormolu-stoppered bot- 
particulars of their intended movements. | tle in his pocket, from his elaborate dress 
It might be the Isles of Shoals, Mount | ing-case, and because he competed with 
Desert, Bay of Fundy. Providing there | the lady-killer as to variety of striped 


had been only sea-room, plenty of bis-| shirt. The artist, however, marred an 
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otherwise tine aquatic and nautical effect 
by appearing in a brown shooting coat, se- 
cured by a swash-buckler russet leather 
belt, scowling at you from under a cloth 
sombrero. As he strode the deck with a 
revolver (for sharks), a 22-calibre target 
rifle (to shoot at floating bottles), and a 
breech-loader (for ducks or whales), he 
was’ the personification of that pictur- 
esque villain of Sicily who swaps his vie- 
tims’ ears for sequins. This saturnine 
artist would draw a sharp-pointed pencil 
on you like a stiletto, and present you 
with his rapid sketch as if it were a doc- 
ument on which your stipulated ransom 
had been engrossed to a cent. 

The crew hed its characteristics. The 
captain was a most amiable person, and 
his son was the first officer. Save on the 
difficult question of how a brass binnacle 
should be polished, in regard to which the 
captain and mate differed once every twen- 
ty-four hours, the crew was a most harmo- 
nious one, and discipline was fairly main- 
tained. A younger son of the captain was 


second officer, and there was a man before | 


the mast, but the efficiency of the crew 
was enhanced by an antiquated mari- 
ner, an inmate of the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor. This old ear-ringed salt, who hailed 
from Nantucket, had gone to sea in the 
early part of the present century, and had 
struck whales before any of the party on 


board had been born. He was wonder- | 
fully fresh with reminiscences of sixty-five | 


vears ago. Once he lost a wager, and 
offered to pay it off-hand with a check on 
Stephen Girard. There was not a point 
on the Sound, or as far east as Cape Cod, 
that he was not supposed to know. ** Ben 
there?” was his reply; “‘ben there ?— 
pshaw! a thousand times.” This absolute 
acquaintance with the New England coast 
did not prevent his taking a dead whale 
anchored off Provincetown for a rock. 
His eyes were, however, more perfect than 
his memory. 

Away off would come scudding toward 
us a cat-boat, fully five miles distant. Of 
course there was somebody in that boat, 
though utterly invisible. Our old man 
would take a long look at the tumbling 
white speck, and say, ** That's Bill Slip- 
perslee.”’ Sure enough, when by skillful 
tacking the boat was in hailing distance of 
the schooner, our old man of the sea would 
sing out, ‘I thought I knowed yer, Bill”; 
and Bill, a veteran of sixty-five, would 
climb over the bulwarks, and our ancient 
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comrade would hug that other y 
seas. 

Our old man had written his ; 
raphy, and a quaint and queer mi: 
was it, quite worthy of repr 
Once, years ago, when its write 
young, tender, and edible, he | 
nearly dished by cannibals in thy 
and he writes, ** And then Probab 
never Ben anything to tell what £ 
made.” This autobiography ha 
| slight tendency toward being 
quent at times; but when fine lang 
was used, fearful that readers miv 
understand it, there were constan! 
polations of simple words for the us 
ginners. The young ladies of Edearto 
whose blandishments were of 1824 
called ‘* Spartan Dames,” but then qua 
fied as *“‘ girls” in brackets. Smile as o 
might over it, in this old man’s story 
his life there were many of those natural 
touches which the highest art can not pro 
| duce. When he was fifteen he returned 
| to Nantucket from his first whaling cruise 
with quite a pot of money. He had been 
gone three vears. His father took all his 
wages at once, and so the lad, after loun 
ging around Nantucket without a penny in 
his pocket, wanted a few dollars. ** | asked 
my Dear Mama (mother) for $5. A few 
dollars. But Mama said she had None, but 
would ask Pappa (father) for some money 
for Me. And when my Dear Mama asked 
him, he most Emphatically answered NO 
And if I wanted money to waste about 
streets, | must go to Work and Earn it 
myself. But my kind Mama gaye me 
Three Dollars, and said she wished she 
had More.” Good old mother! not for- 
gotten, since she lies embalmed in the 
memory of herson. Let it be, then, quite 
overlooked that in 1887 he hunted for 
Blackbirds, and landed in that fast schoon 
er the Marion some 178 negroes on the 
Cuban coast, and then helped to scuttle 
and burn the craft. 

This most methodical old gentleman, 
who had killed 116 whales, and courted 
138 women, as perautobiography, was sup- 
posed to be the ship’s navigator. When 
he brought on board a very much. bat- 
tered mahogany box of angular form, and 
placed it in a conspicuous position, there 
was a feeling of intense relief. Suppose, 
we said, our own private nautical man 
should slip up on a minute or a degree, 
the old original navigator will correct all 


errors. But when this essentially marine 


i 
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pened, there was no quadrant | nicians. These two navigators at once 
had been adapted tothe stowing entered intoa bargain of a somewhat com 
Nautical Almanae of 1839, the plicated character. Every day the old 


iphy, a palm, some rope - yarn, sailor and the novice had it out, pulling 
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bat- 
m, and 
1, there an early edition of Bowditch, and a pairof watches on one another, and there is ey 
ppose, socks. Our own nautical man we treated ery reason to suppose that the time was 
il man at once with due respect, for he had a kept for the use of the cook, who certain- 
legree real quadrant of his own, covered with a ly watched these observations with the 
rect all patine of salt rime, an instrument, in fact, closest attention, for Jackson was punctu- 


marine ; of the time and pattern in use by the Phoe- ality itself. 
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Good old Jackson. He was a prize—o 
faithful colored men who had learned thi 
before steam-ships had driven liners t 
Orderly, methodical, he would busy all 
his stove, and manage to turn out good 
broil a tish, make a lobster stew, or turn 
he had few equals. Then there was Jin 
ard, the marine garcon. Jim soon took 
gances of the table, always putting the y; 
pepper caster. Having accepted, in div 
fact that we did not care to partake of soup 

pudding on the same plate, li 
became a very skillful waite: 
merable were the calls for Jim 
sible hours for soda and ginge 


Jimalwayscame 
up swarming. AS 
the cutlery was short, 
the lightning-like oper- 
ation Jim performed ona 
dirty knife or fork was, if 
not exactly thorough, at least 
superficially commendable. 

Of meals there were three. 
Breakfast at 8, or thereabouts, lunch- 
eon at 1, and dinner at 6. Jim was in- 
structed to ring a huge dinner bell at 7 A.M. 
between-decks, which was always passed 
over in cold silence. But at 74 he returned to 
the charge, with secret instructions to keep on 
ringing until a boot was hurled at him. Then 
the man who was up would eall for some grand 
moral example. This appeal to personal pride 


RECKLESS DIET OF THE YOUNG LADY 
NANTUCKET, 


generally was effective, for there is a cord in human nature always respor 
When a second man was up, he was always induced to fight a third who was slee; 
Then a general skirmish ensued, and at last, in this perfectly natural way, the 
party awakened to the pleasures of a new day. After bucketings, always s 
from those arctic streaks of water which mingle with the warmer currents ot 
Sound, recourse was had to a row of tin basins, and the morning toilet was perfect 
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mselyes with the plainest and 
food. Before the party had been 


t hours at sea, the caterer was 
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bility of flying a signal of distress, and of 
chalking on the bulwarks of the Nameless 
this pathetic appeal : are starving! 
Send us a barrel of bread and beef. and 
What Party 


providential supply of onions 


soTne pickles.” saved the 
Was that 


and beans. 


Just such an aimless, listless 
cruise as this never before was 
If only we could 
‘ have floated around for a seore 

of vears, greeting the coy blushes 
of the morning, and bidding the 
stars in the blue heavens a tender 
good-night !—creeping along for 
ever from one horizon to anoth- 
er, utterly forgetful of a port 
until the schooner’s bottom had 
been inches deep with barnacles! 
What pleasure there was to us 
in this summer apathy, in this 
surcease from active re 
sponsibility, this sense of 
idle ease and freedom! It 
was so wonderful to read a 
book because you wanted 
to, and not 
had to. 

But alas! our poetical as 

pirations were frequently 


because you 
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disturbed by considerations of 


physical and character, 
That party vearned after bunches of pars 


ley 


commonplace 
y to garnish dishes with and prevent 
scurvy, and for big roasts of fresh beef 
and mutton. It may be doing injustice 
to many highly capable towns situated 
on the coast, but Provincetown was to us 
tenderloin, New Bedford lamb, Nantuck- 
et fresh milk, and New London a salad. 
There was oncea highly intelligent French 
person who became because he 
Why 
these places were settled, or when, or what 
historical are hitehed 
know nothing about. 


famous 
made a gastronomic map of France. 


tags 


were only the provisioning stations provi- 
dentially scattered around in order to fur- 
nish our ment. 

To this general statement, 
there were some exceptions. 


however, 
There was 


an invited wuest on board, a Fish Com- 
missioner, who, when we started, slept 
continuously for twenty-four hours. We 


knew that this man was always in a con- 
dition of the highest nervous tension. We 
considered him when asleep as simply stor- 
ing up energy for our use. The second 
day out, as we were nearing Montauk, this 
man awoke, sprang to the deck, and shout- 
ed: “‘Is this a voyage of discovery, or is 
it not 

It was evident that there was a man on 
board with Everybody else 
Was So passive as to fairly quail under this 
turbulent will power. 

‘There! there!” he eried, pointing to a 
deep bay on the shore, **See! Look! Be- 
hold that house—those vessels! There is 
the great future fish nursery of Long Isl- 
and. lam going to havea Spanish mack- 
ere] Kindergarten established there. King 
Henry the Fourth declared that every 
Frenchman should have spring chicken. 
Some day every man, woman, and child in 
New York must have, shall have, a Cy- 
bium maculatus on his or her gridiron. 
I quote Johnson now. That is not mere 
water and a sandy bottom, but the poten- 
tiality of tons on tons of striped bass! In 
those streams which splash from bowlder 
to bowlder—can’t you see them ?—there 
shall disport the jewelled trout! I invite 
you all, this time ten years, to bring your 


a purpose. 


rods, reels, creels, and with me whip these | 


waters!” 


Here there was a white- 


a wholly | 


to them, we | 
To that party they | 
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washed shanty, on which mi: 
the following inseription: 

“Let me in, 
1 want some Gin 

The future great fish nurs 
York was blank and drear e1 
present products, on the day wi 
were two striped bass, a half-) 
horse, a ramshackle wagon, 

lobsters. 

We left that enthusiast at | 

Bay, generously providing him 
| bottles of ginger ale. In his » S 
he alone saw a fleet of trim vess« 
in and out of Fort Pond Bay 
docks jutting out into the \ 
thriving town was there, odorous \ 
fish flakes, filled with amphibious me) 
oil-coats and sou’westers. Great 
Spanish mackerel, striped bass, bar 
blue-fish, salmon, trout, and whit 
were being dashed about, and | 
heard the whistle of the locomotive. jy 
patient to carry to New York the harvest 
of the seas. 

We subsequently learned that as, ea 
reening to the breeze, the Nameless spy 
out of the cove, the Romulus of For 
Pond Bay was affected even unto tears 
It was not because he was lonesome, fi 
fully one fisherman lived there to the hin 
dred square miles of water; then, again, |i 
was master of these acres of red sand co. 
ered with scrub oaks; but on board thi 
Nameless that Fish Commissioner 
with him, comfortably shrouded in. ic: 
the noblest of Restigouche salmon, and the 
very first of the true German carp w! 
had yet been given to unscientific mouths 
to eat. It was ordained that he should 
not partake of this wondrous carp. 

‘** What sauce for that carp, sah 7” asked 
Jackson of the great Ichthyophagous cli! 
as Fort Pond Bay was rapidly disappear 
ing. 


Of 


Can't you fly a signal, and ask the Fish 

Commissioner whether it shall be parsley 

or horse-radish ?” the Ichthyophagous div 

tator asked of the nautical companion 
‘‘Impossible. That’s one of the rea 

sons why,” replied the yachting man, im 

| pressively, ‘‘a signal code is so absolutely 

| 

| 

| 


necessary. Last year I had such a de 
| lightful cruise with Knut Waters on tlie 


Spoon! That yacht is just a mass of Min 
‘ton tiles inside, with maroon and dead 

Instantly the schooner was put about, | 
the yaw] was lowered, and Fort Pond Bay 
was rediscovered, 


gold. She has got a mediwval, a Byzan 
| tine, and a Renaissance berth. Knut Wa 


| ters always takes his wife with him to 
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Mrs. Knut Waters—real type of you understood it. Our man in the vawl 
ing done up in Honiton—if she had just landed on the pier, saw the sig 
+, she is nautical. By George! nal, but did not seem to understand it 
it the wheel, with her hands in) right off. He had to tly a white pocket 
Suede, is just a picture! She is handkerchief in a certain way when he 
6 signals, and invented a code for did compre hie nd All the crew of the 
ed it hers Washer-women and milliners Spoon used white handkerchiefs. At last, 


a 
harv 
IS, 
spu 
f For 
» Tears 
me, 
etl 
id 
urd 
pr had 
in ice 
tid 
hie 
nouths 
should 
“asked SAD CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING OUR ARTIST 
pear 
come on board at once when she flies a! after I had blistered my hands at the hal- 
1e Fish signal at the peak. Once she had invited | yards, and Mrs. Knut Waters was showing 
yarsley a lot of people on board at Newport, and | signs of impatience, it became evident that 
us dit they were to dance; but the piano was all | the man ashore did understand the signal, 
ion wrong. The Spoon’s yawl, witha man in | for he started off on the full run. The 
e rea the crew well grounded in the code, had | dancing people came on board, but there 
nt been sent ashore for flowers and sugar- | were no ices, no flowers. I was playing 
lutely plums. At the last moment Mrs. Knut the piano for them, and it was cruelly out 
a Waters remembered that a piano-tuner|of tune. Mrs. Knut Waters was quite 


was wanted. Up she came with her code, | fidgety, when I heard our boat come to 
and appealed to me to fly the necessary the gangway, and presently we saw the 
signals. The two of us spelled it out as head of a grave and oily-looking person, 
plain as could be, p-i-a-n-o-t-u-n-e-r, ten with a hat surrounded by a broad band 
letters. It took thirty-six flags. It was of erape, all illuminated by one of the 
very ingenious, and ever so simple when | Chinese lanterns which hung from the 
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shrouds. This man presented a big card, 
with a mourning border of intense width 
and blackness, to Mrs. Knut Waters; she 
gave a private-theatrical scream as she 
handed me the card, and [ spelled out 
U-n-d-e-r-t-a-k-e-r Whether it was my 
fault, or the lady's, or the man’s, or the 
code’s, we never did find out.” 

Three or four reasons caused a landing 
at Nantucket, to wit: The [chthyophagists 
wanted to eat fresh shark, which neces 
sitated the catching of them: and then 
again some shark skins were to be tanned 
for slippers, and to make coverings for 
violin bows, and in fact to lay the foun- 
dations of a shagreen industry in the 
United States. Accordingly off Nantuek- 
et bar sharks of 300 to 500 pounds were 
captured. Another man longed for rice 
pudding, which Jackson the cook declared 
was not to be made properly without fresh 
milk. <A third individual with arehio- 
logical tendencies wished to purchase a 
real Nantucket weather whale of the kind 
that surmounted the vanes in the old town. 
For his special book on The Public Build- 
ings and Palatial Residences of the 
United States, the artist made a sketch of 
a school, which he labelled, ** The ugliest 
building in the whole world, by a long 
chalk.” There was a pretty young girl 


ALL SNUG FOR A SQl 


on the wharf at Nantucket, who ate up 
the contents of innumerable paper bags 
full of ground-nuts, and so wiled away 
the time until her sweetheart came from 
New Bedford. Another day we wanted 
the ordinary fresh fish of commerce, and 
we stood in toward Block Island, and took 
on board a one-armed and one-eyed fisher- 
man to show us the banks, and we caught 
cod, haddock. pollock, and gadidee by the 
basket ful Here it 
our Maine angler, a man of the woods, 
lower away his line from a sixteen-ounce 


| sea, and we beat to and fro in the offi 


ALL 


rod, and plumb the depths for cod; and he | their nimble pencils. 


caught them, too, playing wit! 
ten-pound cod as if they had 
ling trout. Once up from 
came a shark, and then th: 
danced for joy. — If only he « 
shark with rod and reel! By 
took the eod, and snapped thy 
it were a strand of cotton, and 
would have swallowed man, ro 
had we not interfered. 

The whitest of all the days \ 
spent at Nonquitt, near New 
Here Mr. Sartain keeps an 
Charming are the pupils who thy 
New England Bologna. Here ; 


and, inland, grand trees and bro: 


lands, and Mr. Sartain’s young ladies 


their pencils, mix their colors, and ¢ 
or to the water's brink and reprod 
nature’s happiest smiles. Early 


ship was made to look as neat as a 1 


ing as skirmishers, the handsomest 
to the front, until we surrounded t! 


lier, taking that school of art by storm 


Having captured Mr. Sartain an 


young lady pupils, the schooner was! 


morning, as we beat up Buzzard’s Bay. thy 


ed. <A true lady’s breeze was fanning 


OFF POINT 


JUDITH. 


As luck would have it, there was 2 ) 
race at New Bedford, and like wild 
out streamed the white-breasted | 


Otf in the harbor were two United States 
ships, so that the marine picture was com 


plete. We gave a grand luncheon || 
incetown had been cakes), and the 


nie 


{ 


ire sa 


dunes and bold rocks and soft sea-se: 


Then we sallied out on the land, deploy 


cabin was perfumed with wild flow 


and gay with pleasant laughter, and 


we went on deck our special artist sket 
was lovely to see ed the young ladies, and the young lad 


in their turn took him completely ¢ 
from his high horse by beating him 


To prevent our 


alors 
— 
itield 
all 
the 
ile 
— 
— 
+} 
‘ 
fow] \\ 
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AFTERNOON 


ite complexions from being tanned, we | 


ad purchased a number of bathing hats. 
Now to each young lady was presented a 
tencent chip hat, but more than that, to 
i them, every man, regardless of cost, 
future questions on the part of wife 
at home, bound round the hat his nicest 


handkerchief, his jauntiest cravat, and ev- | 


ery young lady quite positively declared 
hat though fashions in head-gear might 
change, those scarfs would never, never 
be used to clean paint-brushes with, but 
would be revered as souvenirs of that 
happy day. 

For thirteen days this happy family 
sailed and sailed. Was Balzac ever read 


by the man who had outlined the trip? | 


Nev not a word of it. Sometimes he 
vould take the book in a perfunctory way 
and carry it under his arm for an hour. 
Then there stole over that party a suspi- 
cion that Le Pere Goriot was nothing more 
than a happy pretense, a kind of delightful 
lure, to be accepted as a symbol of migra- 


oO! 


er: 


AT 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ NAMELESS.” 


NONQUITT. 


We even hope that this particular ro- 
mance never will be read, for just so long 
as its pages are uncut, there is still the 
possibility of another pleasant sail, even 
the chance of bringing together once more 
all those good fellows who cruised in the 
Nameless. 

In this slight sketch of a pleasant cruise, 
where men alone enjoyed themselves in 
a perfectly rational way, there might be 
| presented to others, less selfish, the meth 

ods of spending three weeks or a month on 
the water where wives, sisters, and little 
ones could find health and happiness. Ten 
or fifteen people twenty — might 
| charter a schooner, and take just such a 
/eruise, without heavy expense. Berths 
could be fitted up for the women of the 
party. No matter how many on 
the cruise, the charter and wages of the 
crew would remain fixed quantity. 
Eighteen adults ought to sail around for 
a month at a total expense of S900, and 
live in perfect comfort. It would not be 
advisable to have a 


even 


went 


a 


vessel of more than 


B69 
ue 
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125 tons, on account of difficulty in en- 
tering small harbors. You would have to 


engage your own cook and steward. In 
a trip of this character a great deal as to 
route must be left to the captain. Peo- 


ple intent on pleasure often overlook the 
great responsibility a captain has to bear. 
It may be very fine in port, and it might 
be foggy and squally outside, and your 
captain always knows better than you do 
how to sail his craft. Propitious weather, 
it may be remarked, is usually continuous 
from the Ist to the 25th of July. 


The following, a faithful transeript of | 


our ship-chandler’s account on the Namie- 
less, might be taken as a basis of supplies. 
[It was ample in every way for fifteen peo 
ple for a fortnight. In faet, we brought | 
back unconsumed enough things to last | 
some few days more. What china or glass | 
might be wanting on a family eruise need 
not be bought, but brought from home: 
Two boxes blacking and shoe-brushes, 
1 bottle curry-powder, 20 pounds brown 
sugar, 20 pounds white lump-sugar, 3 
pound cloves, same of mace and nutmeg, 
} pound cinnamon and of ginger, 10 
pounds rice, 6 two-pound cans corned 
beef, 2 bottles Worcestershire sauce, 20 | 


pounds pilot bread, 5 pounds brown soap, 
2 cakes sapolio, 10 pounds cheese, 5 pounds 
lard, 5 pounds oatmeal, 10 pounds homi 


ny, 6 pounds of raisins, 10 pounds cur- 


rants, 2 scrubbing-brushes, 6 quarts beans, 
1 dozen cans tomatoes, 3 dozen lemons, 1 
bottle each essence of vanilla and of lemon, 
2 quarts Cross and Blaekwell pickles, 1 bar- 
24 ts© | Blael kl 1} 

rel potatoes, 2 bushels onions, 1 pound 
baking-powder, 2 bags salt, 2 gallons vine- 


gar, 6 flasks oil, 1 pound mustard, 14 dozen 
condensed milk, 1 gallon molasses, 6 boxes 
cocoa, 1 dozen jars marmalade, 15 pounds 


ground cotfee, 2 pounds tea, 20 pounds | 


WESTWARD 
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prunes, 10 pounds Indian meal, ( 


4 pound black pepper, 4 
2 dozen boxes matches. 


such vegetables as cabbages, be 
toes, cauliflowers, carrots, and sa 
four dollars’ worth was suttici: 
beef and poultry to be taken at 
that depends upon the capacity ; 
lence of the ice chest: with son 
dollars’ worth of beef and lamb, \ 
ished as we went along at an su 


cost of twenty dollars. 


_of butter sufliced for the trip. \\ 
ried 40 pounds of ham, 30 of bacon 
| en eggs, and used up 2000 pounds of 
| Along the route, save for bread a 
| sters,everything, even vegetables and 
| we paid for at an advance of fifty 


over New York prices. 


Ways pay extravagant prices. 

The whole victualling, liquids ex« 
counting original stock and supplies ey 
route, cost $114. On a trip of this ¢] 
acter, napkins and towels are 
| but, just as we did, parties are likely to 

forget dish-cloths, and being reduced 
| straits, we cut up a table-cloth. | 
an oil-cloth with you to cover table. s 
your damask for gala days. Unk 
get a clean and good cook, and an lio 
one withal, you will have much 
ance. We carried a small stock of s 
| medicines, 
Take the Sound inside at the start 
return, if you want to, outside; then 
| women on board will have acquired | 
sea-legs, and will rather have a little tun 


bling around than not. 


weeks of a family voyage in a good « 
ought to be one of our rational summer 
holidays, and I expect to be thanked | 
the suggestion. Then the cruise of 


Nameless will have borne 
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SPANISH VISTAS. 
Pourth Paper. 
ANDALUSIA AND THE ALHAMBRA 

EVILLE—why should we not keep the 
proper and more euphonious form, Se 
villa ?—the home of that Don Juan on 
whom Byron and Mozart have shed a 
lustre more enviable than his reputa 
tion, has been made familiar to every 
one by melodious Figaro as well: and 
more lately Mérimée’s Carmen, veiled 
in the musie of Bizet, has brought it 

into the foreign consciousness again 

To me it is memorable as the place 
where I saw the jars in which the Forty 
Thieves were smothered. Worried by 
a painfully profuse odor that filled the 
whole street, one day T sought the cause, 
and found it in an olive-oil merehant’s 
tienda, where there were some terra 
cotta jars of the exact form given in 
the story-books, and afflicted with ele 
phantiasis to such a degree that one or 
two men could easily have hidden in 
each. I am sure they were the same 
into which Morgiana poured the boiling 
oil, though why it should have been 
heated is inexplicable: the smell alone 
ought to have been fatal. 

A prouder distinction is that Sevilla 
is the capital of Andalusia, that gayest, 
most diversified province of Spain; the 
native ground of the bull-fight and 
breeder of the best bulls: a region 
abounding in racy customs and charac 
teristics. The sea-going Phoenicians, 
who bear down on us from so many 
points of the historical compass, found 

u Andalusia an important trading field. Its mountains are still stored with silver, 
wer, gold, lead, which have yielded steady tribute for thousands of years. In its 
veadths of sun-bathed plain and orange-mantled slope the ancients placed their 
vsian Fields. Goth and Roman, Moor and Spaniard, struggled for the mastery of 
rich «a possession; and meanwhile Sevilla, the favorite of Czuesar—lis ** little 
lay at the core of the fruitful land, herself careless in the main as to every 
except an easy life, with plenty of singing and love-making. From climate 
history, nevertheless, from art and the mingling of antipodal races, Sevilla 
ved those influences which have shaped her into the bizarre and eminently 
panish creation that she is—a visible memory of the past, and a sparkling embodi 
of the present. Society, amusement, and religious awe are the controlling 
ans of the people, blended with revolutionary polities, and great liveliness in their 
easing commerce. The songs of Andalusia pervade the whole kingdom: its 
es—cidarillos, manchegas, boleros, and the wildly graceful Sevi/lanas—enjoy an 
equal renown. 
lhe first of it that met our eyes was the Giralda tower of the eathedral, rising in 
nique majesty above the unseen town, and as if inspired with a fresher grace by 
its own fame. If the bronze female figure of Faith on the summit could have 
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might have said: *‘ In all the 

-iew from this pinnacle there 

so fair as Sevilla.” The very 

i” of notice was a woman in the 

io began begging from below 

rant we set foot on the baleony 
neral survey. She gave us our 

vorth of misery, but the supply 

d proved too great for our de- 

The mendicants of Sevilla are 

we daring and pertinacious than 

raft elsewhere. They call your 
witha sharp ‘‘ tst, tst,” as if you 

‘ired to go through life casually, 

ng the instant they summon you. 
‘ere was in particular one energetic 
who never failed to pounce upon 
from his lair, and place some few 
‘nehes in front of us the red and twisted 


stump from which his 
hand had been severed. 
He had seemingly per- 
suaded himself that our 
journey of several thousand 
miles was undertaken princi- 
pally to inspect this anatom- 
ical specimen. The amount 
of execution he did with that 
mutilated member was enough 
to shame any able-bodied, self- 
supporting person. With asin- 
gle wave of it he could put us to 
flight. The effect would not 
have been more instantaneous 
if he had suddenly unmasked 
a mitrailleuse a yard from our 
noses. To assume unconscious- 
ness was futile, for, whichever 
way we turned, he was always 
(it would hardly be correct to 
with his fingerless deformity— THE GIRALDA TOWER. 
Vou. LXV.—No. 387.—24 
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he always placed it, with the instinct of a | 
finished artist, in the best light and most | 
effective pose—getting it adroitly between 


us and anything we pretended to look at. 


[| imagined the noble cathedral might | 
afford a refuge from such attacks, but ev- 
ery door was guarded by a squad of the 
decrepit army, so that entrance there be- 
came a horror. These sanctuary beggars 
serve a double purpose, however. The 
black-garbed Sevillan ladies, who are per- 
petually stealing im and out noiselessly 
under cover of their archly draped lace | 


veils—losing themselves in the dark, in- 


cense-laden interior, or emerging from | 


confession into the daylight glare again 
are careful to drop some slight conscience- 
money into the palms that wait. Occa- 
sionally, by pre-arrangement, one of these 
beggars will convey into the hand that 
passes him a silver piece a tightly folded 
note from some clandestine lover. Itisa 


convenient under-ground mail, and I am | 


afraid the venerable church innocently 
shelters a good many little transactions of 
this kind. 

Nothing can surpass in grandeur, in 
solemn and restful beauty, the hollow 
mountain of embellished stone which con- 
stitutes this cathedral. It does not pre- 
sent the usual cross shape, but is based 
upon the oblong form of an old mosque, 
originally formed somewhat like that at 
Cordova, but now wholly gone, excepting 
for the unequalled Giralda, and a few oth- 
er minor muezzin towers. The Court of 
Oranges is another relic of the mosque- 
builders, where clumps of polished leafage 
contrast their own vivid strength with 
the energetic lines of flying-buttresses in 
the background—a florid yet melancholy 
height of trellised stone. But the consum- 
mate wonder of this great fabric, under 
which prostrate ages seem to crouch while 
lifting it to heaven, is the union of di- 
verse styles and spirits in its construction. 
The ditferent schools conglomerated in 
such an exterior give the cathedral a great 
and mysterious power of variety; yet, de- 
cided though their contrasts are, the effect 
is not harsh. It bears witness to the 
truth that the spirit of man when attuned 
to the mood of sincere worship, however 
unlike its expression may be at different 
epochs and through different races, will 
always make a certain grand inclusive 
harmony with itself. 

The coolness of the lofty and umbra- 


| the fiercest summer heats; but thejp 
gious twilight, though inciting 
vout and prayerful sentiment 
| obscurity the crowded works 
emblazoned retablos, the pai 
Murillo, Campana, and Morales 
costly ornaments bestowed upor 
altar, as well as those of some thirty sid, 
chapels. In the central nave, 
shrine at the choir-back, lies thy 
Ferdinand, son of Christopher Co 
The colossal form of another Chi 

| the saint, lifts itself up the wall to a heich 


| of thirty-two feet, near the Gate of the Ex 


imbus 


| change. Whoever looks upon St. Chris 
topher, to him no harm shall come dup. 
ing that day; hence this worthy is a com- 
mon object in Spanish cathedrals, and al- 
ways painted so large that no one who 
diligently attends mass can possibly miss 
seeing him. A curious relic on the ( ‘hap- 
| el Royal altar is the Battle Virgin, a small 
ivory image which King Ferdinand the 
Sainted always carried in war firmly fix 
ed on his saddle-bow. There, too, the king 
himself, embalmed, is preserved in a chis 
elled silver case, to be uneovered and 
shown three times a year with great pomp 
of military music. A life-size Virgin with 
movable joints and spun-gold hair wateh- 
es over him, but did not prevent his crown 
from being stolen a few years ago. Not 
far away Murillo’s San Antonio hangs, 
the chief figure in which was also stolen, 
being cut out in 1874, as many who read 
this will remember, and carried to New 
York, where it was recovered. Jnnumer- 
able other works and wonders there are, 
and the sacristies contain great value of 
goldsmiths’ products ; but, unless it be 
made a subject of long artistic study, the 
fundamental charm of the cathedral con- 
sists in its general aspects; its mysterious 
perspectives; its proportions so simple and 
grandiose; the isolated pictures formed at 
almost any point by jewelled and candle- 
lit chapels sparkling dimly through a per 
manent dusk, rainbowed here and there 
by the light from old stained windows 

From the Giralda, which is mounted by 
inclined planes in place of stairs, one looks 
down upon the glorious building as if it 
were something belonging to a lower and 
different world. All] around, beyoid, the 
mazy city flattens itself out in aco} sion 
of white walls, and tiled roofs that look 
like the armored backs of scaly monsters 
huddled sluggishly in the powerful sun- 


geous aisles within is not penetrated by 


shine, with impossible streets among tiem 
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thin lines of shadow. 
river touches it; palaces and 


reduced to 
The tawny 
gardens and abandoned monasteries fringe 
it. A Moorish fortification 
rises up dreamily at one point, but find- 
ing itself out of date, abruptly subsides 


mere 


crenellated 


again. Farther out are the seven sub- | 
urbs, including the gypsy and sailor 


quarter, the Triana; and then the plains | 


intO an immense area of olive, 
gold, and white, reaching to mountains 


A multitude of 


stretch 


on the north and east. 


| 
| 


doves inhabit the spire, and there is al- | 
most always a hawk sailing above it, 


higher than anything else under the 
cloudless sky. At the base lives the bell- 
ringer, through whose stone-paved din- 
ing-room and nursery, filled with his fam- 
ily, we had to pass in order to ascend. 
Once, as we stood toward sunset in the 
high gallery where the bells are hung 
in rectangular or arched apertures, we 
heard the repique sounding the Angelus. 
It was a furious explosion of metallic 
resonance, 

Twenty bells on swinging beams, that 
throw the echoing mouths outward 
through the openings, and two fixed in 
place within, of which Santa Maria—pro- 
fanely called The Fat One—is the lar- 
gest: such is the battery at command. 
They are not all used at once, however, 
for the Angelus. The ringer and his two 
sons were satisfied with touching up Santa 
Catalina (of a tone peculiarly deep and ac- 
ceptable), St. John the Baptist, San José, 
and one or two others. The whole brazen 
family have been duly baptized, among 
them Leing San Laureano and San Isidoro, 
named after the special patrons of Sevilla. 
One after another their tongues rolled 
forth a deafening roar, in a systematic dis- 
order of thunderous tones, while the chief 
ringer went about unconcernedly with a 
smouldering cigarette in his lips. One of 
his sons, after uncoiling the twisted rope 
around the beam of San Laureano, thus 
getting it into violent motion, watched his 
chance, sprang on to the beam, agile as a 
rat, and stood there while it rocked, the 
bell under him swinging out at each turn, 
over the open square below. It was three 
hundred feet down to the pavement, and 
the least slip would have sent him down 
to it like a handful of dirt. His concep- 
tion of what would please us, neverthe- 
less, led him to thoroughly unnerve us by 
repeating the performance several times. 


‘Why don’t the high-priest, or whatey- | clerical costume. 


| of his subjects. 


er he is, go on and finish up thi - 
asked Whetstone of the guide ~ 


to me it’s about time.” 


“The priest? He don't war 
Vincent's answer, given with a 
of the fingers meant to imply 1 
ing of money. ‘It make too 
cuse,”” 

Our conductor, who T am sure y 
skeptic, went on to declare this 
the last ten years ninety thousa: 
had been left by will for carry it 
unfinished portion of the eathed: it 
yet no movement to begin the 
been made. ‘* Where all that mon 
he asked, innocent curiosity overspreadiny 
his features, while his eye gleaned wit 
hidden intelligence. 

‘What do the people think of 
priests 2” one of us asked, 

chimneys* will find out son 
time,” he replied; adding, in the prover) 
al strain common with Spaniards: 
the river comes down from the mo 
ains, it brings stones.” 

3v the river, you mean revolution 
But you've had that before.” 

The conclusive answer to this was 4 
maxim borrowed from the ring: ‘Thy 
fifth bull is never a bad one” (meaning 
**Suecess comes to those who wait”), 

Our guide’s English was put to a sever 
strain in the Aleazar, a palace largely Ori 
ental, with interiors that outshine the A] 
hambra in resplendent color and gilding 
There is, in particular, one round-dome 
ceiling constructed with an intricacy of in 
terdependent supports, cones, truncations, 
dropping cusps, which is counterpoint 
made plastic, and in its inverted cup-like 
cysts the burnished gold glows like clotted 
honey. But, for all that, it does not equal 
the matchless Alhambra in arrangement, 
variety, or poetic surroundings. The mem 
ory of King Pedro the Cruel is close! 
connected with this Aleazar. From it he 
used to make night sallies into the town 
by means of what Vincent termed a “soup 
tureen which brought him up 
through a trap-doorsomewhere in thie thick 
Pedro, who lived in t 
fourteenth century, was a monarch of a 
severely playful disposition. He used to 
have the heads of people that were obnox 
ious to him cut off, and hung up ove: 
lintel of his dressing-room door, where he 


+ 


passage,” 


the 


* A nickname alluding to the sooty black of the 


pe 
en 
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ok at them while he was putting | paths secretly perforated in places for fine 
rt studs, or Whenever he felt bored. | jets of water. These are the traces of a 
tensive gardens, half Eastern and | still more ingenious amusement invented 


A STREET CORNER. 


half medizeval, behind the palace, among | by Pedro, From a place of concealment 
the box and myrtle planted in forms of | he would watch until the ladies of the 
heraldie devices, among the palms and | court, when promenading, had got direct- 
terraces and fountains, there run long | ly over one of his under-ground—I mean 


- 
S 
| 


FIGARO. 


soup-tureen”—fountains; then he would 
turn a faucet, and drench them with a 
shower-bath from below. 

There are other palaces in Sevilla, of 
which the Duke of Montpensier’s San 
Telmo is the chief, and a model of uninter- 
esting magnificence, aside from the superb 
collection of old Spanish masters which it 
contains. These pictures were sent to 
Boston fora loan exhibition during the last 
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revolution 
The House 
owned by {| ) 
of Medinacs 
another sort 

a ramblir 
dating from 
teenth 
almost wl 


cent 


cenic, the wa 
rePOUSSES iii | 
besques, and 
at the base \ 
or-veined 
that throw bia 
light in flash 
from their su 
These also enan 
the grand staireas 
which makes a souay 
turn beneath a 
naranja roof—wnaty 
ral Spanish music for 
our plain ‘‘half-or 
ange’—the vault of 
which is fretted 
cased in stucco. At 
the top landing js 
posted a cock in effi 
gy, representing the 
one that crowed wit 
ness to Peter's denia 
Again, a balcony is 
shown which stands 
for that at which Pi 
late washed his hands 
before the people: 
and in fine the whole 
place is net-worked 
with fancies of this 
kind, identifying it 
with the 
Christ's trial. For it 
was the whim of the 
lordly founder to 
make his house the 
starting-point for a 
Via Crucis, marking 
the path of Jesus on 


scene of 


His way to crucifixion, and these devices 
were adopted to heighten the verisimili 


tude of the scene. 


In Passion-week pil 


grims come to pray at the several sta- 


| tions” on the way to the figurative Cal 
| vary at the end of the Via. 


The present 


| duke, who is a baby of but a few months, 
| has himself now become only a pilgrim, 
for he comes with his mother only once a 
| year to visit the House of Pilate. 
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© Duke of Montpensier’s garden | their proverbially neat appearance on the 
ylebeian, commercial, let us hope | street. Some of the women, however, were 
s, windows of the government | scornful and morose, and others pale and 
Factory: an enormous building. | sad. It was easy to guess why, when we 
ike a fort to prevent the smug- | saw their babies lying in improvised box 
of tobacco. Indeed, every one | cradles or staggering about naked, as if 
ree thousind women employed is | intoxicated with extreme youth and pre 
watched for the same purpose as | mature misery, or as if blindly beginning 
os out at the general evening dis- | asearch for their fathers—something none 
Mounting the broad stairs of | of them will ever find. We laid a few 
[| heard a peculiar medley of light | coppers in the cradles, and went on to the 
in the distance. If a lot of steam- | cigar room. 
vere endowed with the faculty of | It was much the same, excepting that 
ng out falsetto and soprano notes in- | the soberness of experience there partially 
f their usual inhuman click, the ef-| took the place of the giddiness rampant 
wild not be more uninterrupted than | among the cigarette girls. There were 
ibdued merry buzzing. It was the | some appalling old crones among the 
er of the working-girls in the cigar- | thousand individuals who rolled, chopped, 
room. As we stepped over the thresh- | gummed, and tied cigars at the low tables 
ese sounds continued with crescendo | distributed through a heavily groined 
t, ourselves for the theme. At least | stone hall choked with thick pillars, and 
iundred girls fixed their attention on | some six hundred or seven hundred yards 
lclivering a volley of salutations, jokes, | inlength. Others, on the contrary, look 
and general remarks, ed blooming and coquettish. Many were 
“What do you seek, little sefior? You | in startling deshabille, resorted to on ae 
ll vet no papelitos here,” exclaimed one, | count of the intense July heat, and hasten- 
pretty enough to venture on sauciness. — | ed to draw pretty panuelos of variegated 
~ © French, French, don’t you see ?” an- | dye over their bare shoulders when they 
ther said; and her companions, in airy | saw us coming. Here, too, there was a 
tones, begged us to disburse a few cuartos, | large nursery business being carried on, 
which are cent-and-a-quarter pieces. with a very damaged article of child, 
There was one young person of a satir- | smeary, sprawling, anderying. Nor was 


| turn who atfected to approve a very | it altogether cheering to observe now and 
small beard which one of us had raised | then a woman who, having dissipated too 
incidentally in travelling. She stroked | late the night before, sat fast asleep with 
her own smooth cheek, and earolled out, | her head in the cigar dust of the table. 
‘What a pretty barbule !” | ‘Ojala! May God do her work!” cried 
They certainly were not enslaved to | one of her friends. If He did not, it was 
conventionality, though they may be to! not because there was any lack of shrines 
necessity. They seemed to enjoy them-| in the factory. They were erected here 
selyes, too. Their eyes flashed, they broke | and there against the wall, with gilt images 
into laughter, they bent their heads to! and candles arrayed in front of a white 
give effect to the regulation flat curls on | 
their temples, and all the time their nim-/| knelt at their devotions before them. I 
ble fingers never stopped filling cigarettes, | don’t object to the shrines, but it struek 
rolling the papers, whisking them into | me that a good eréche system for the chil- 
bundles, and seizing fresh pinches of to- | dren might not come amiss. 
bacco. In all there were three or four As to the factory girls smoking cigar 
hundred of them, and some of them had | ettes in public, it is an operatic fietion. 
a spendthrift, common sort of beauty, | No such practice is common in Spain. 
which, owing to their Southern vivacity | And the beauty of these Carmens has cer 
and fine physique, had the air of being | tainly been exaggerated. 
more than it really was. At first glance| Usually every house is provided with a 
there appeared to be a couple of hundred | patio. The facades, as a rule, are monot 
other girls hung up against the walls and | onous and unspeakably plain, but the 
pillars; but these turned out to be only | poorest dwelling always has its airy court 
the skirts and boots of the workers, which | set with shrubs, and perhaps provided with 
they keep carefully away from the smouch | water. They are tiled, as most rooms are 
of the cigarette trays, so as to keep up! in Spain—a good precaution against ver- 


sheet, and occasionally the older women 
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min, which unluckily is not infallible as 
regards fleas, which search the traveller 
in Spain even more rigorously than the 
customs officers or the Civil Guards. The | 
flea is still and small, like the voice of con- 
science, but that is the only moral thing 
about him. In the Peninsula I 
him peculiarly unregenerate. 


found 
As to these 
patios, the well-to-do protect them from | 
the open vestibule leading to the street by | 
gates of ornamental open iron, letting the 
air currents play through the unroofed 
court, and sometimes with movable 
sereens behind the gate. Chess-tables and 
cotfee are carried out there in the even- 
ing, and the music-room gives convenient- 


ly upon the cool central space. 

In Sevilla, if you hear a shrill little bell 
tinkling in the street, do not imagine that 
a velocipede is coming. One day a slight 
tintinnabulation announced the approach 
of a funeral procession, headed by two 
gentlemen wearing round caps and blue 
gowns, on which were sewed flaming red 
hearts. One bore a small alms basket, the 
other rang the bell to attract contribu- 
tions. It appears that this is the manner 
appointed for sundry brothers who main- 
tain the Caridad, a hospital for indigent 
old men. The members, though pursu- 
ing their ordinary mode of life, are band- 
ed for the support of the institution. Ne- 
cessarily rich and aristocrats, it matters 
not: when one of them dies, he must be 
buried by means of offerings collected on 
the way to his grave. This Caridad, let me 
add, was founded by Don Miguel de Ma- 
nera, a friend of Don Juan, and a reform- 
edrake. His epitaph reads: ‘* Here lie the 
ashes of the worst man that ever was.” I 
suspect a lingering vanity in that asser- 
tion, but at any rate the tombstone tries 
hard not to lie. 

Fashionable society, after recovering 
from its mid-day siesta, and before going 
to the theatre or ball, turns itself out for 
an airing on Las Delicias—‘‘The De- | 
lights’—an arbored road running two or | 
three miles along the river-side. No- 
where 


can you see more magnificent 
horses than there. Their race was for- 


merly crossed with the finest mettle of 
Barbary studs, and their blood, carried into 
Kentucky through Mexico, may have had 
its share in the victories of Parole, Iro- 
quois, and Foxhall. A more strictly pop- 
ular resort is the New Plaza, where citi- 
zens attend a concert and fire-works twice 
a week in summer, and keep their dis- 


| Lined 
jand overhung by 


| tressed babies up till midnight 
fun. They are less demonstra 
one would expect. An Ameri 
hangs over them. Perfect 
they saunter, chat. an 
without constraint, vet their ¢ 
is taken in a languid, half-pe 
In the various foot-streets wher 
do not appear, the same quietud 
with attractive 


reigns 


bazar -like s 
“sails” dra 
roof to roof, which make them 
telescopic booths, these streets fo. 
avenues down which figures ¢ 
trusively. Sometimes a cigarett; 

a pale geranium skirt, with a 
shawl; sometimes a lady in blac! 
lace-draped head; and perhaps an eps 
neous man in a heavy blue cloak 
up warmth for next winter; or a 
re-arranging his searlet waist cloth; 
tucking one end into his trousers. ¢] 
turning round and round till he is wo 
up like a watch spring, and finally put 
ting his needle- pointed knife into 
folds, ready for the next quarrel. 

Once we caught sight of two belted 
forms with carbines stealing across thy 
alley far down, as if for a flank move 
ment against us. Oh, horror! they wer 
the Civil Guards, who were always blight 
ing us at the happiest moment. As they 
did not succeed in capturing us, wi 
lieved they must have lost themselves in 
one of the calles that squirm through the 
houses with no visible intention of ever 
coming out anywhere. Velazquez want 
ed to go and look for their bones, think 
ing they had perished of starvation, but | 
opportunely reflected that we might our 
selves be lost in the attempt. No wonder 
assassination has been frequent in these 
narrow windings! 


Once astray in them, 
that would be the easiest way out. 
Shall we go to the Thursday-morn 


| ing fair, which begins, in order to avoid 


the great heats, at 6 A.m.? Come, then 
and if we are up early, we may pass on 
the way through the low-walled market 
gay with fruits, flowers, vegetables, wliere 
bread from Alcala in the exact pattern of 
buttercup’ blossoms is sold, and where at 


| a particularly bloody and ferocious stall 


butchers are dispensing the meat of bulls 
slaughtered at the fights. The fair is held 
in Fair Street. A frantic miscellany of 
old iron, of clothing, crockery, mat bas 
kets, and large green pine cones full of 
plump seeds, which, when ripened, taste 
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ernuts, is set forth. Full on the 
ment is spread an array of second- 
oes—the proverbial dead men’s, 
temptingly blacked. Pale cine- 
is earthen vessels, all be- 
vith raised patterns 
ligent wax drippings, 
+ exceedingly well shaped, 
<ewise monopolize the thor- 
we, put in peril only by 
» dogs, which, having 
quarrelled over the offal free- 
ly thrown into the street for 
them, sometimes race disrepu- 
tably through the brittle ware. 
At apt corners old women 
up their frying-pans 
under Bedouin tents, and are 
cooking calentitos—long coils 
of dough browned in hot olive 
oil. which are much sought 
as a relish for the matutinal 
chocolate. Omnipresent, of 
course, are those water stalls 
that, in Sevilla especially, ac- 
quire eminent dignity by their 
row of stout jars, and their 
complicated cordage rigged 
across from one house-top to 
another, so as to sustain shad- 
owingcanvas canopies. There 
isa great crowd, but the fair is 
comparatively quiet too. 
The absence of wagon traf- 
1 the town creates, not- 
withstanding its reposeful 
character, a new relative scale 
of noises, and there is conse- 
quently good store of fretting 
attacks on the hearing in Se- 
villa. With very early morn- 
ing begins the deep clank of 
bells, under the chins of asses 
that go the rounds to deliver 
domestic milk from their own 
udders. There is no end of 
Even in the elegant 
dining-room where we ate, 
lottery dealers would howl at 


» set 


noise, 


drop perspiring into an oppressively trop 
ical dream-land, with the sereno’s last ery 
ringing in your ears: ‘* Hail, Mary, most 


pure! Three o’clock has passed.” 


us through the barred win- 

dows, or a donkey outside 

would rasp with his intolera- 

ble braying. Then the street cries are in- 
cessant. At night the crowds chafe and 
Jjibber till the latest hours, and after elev- 
en the watehmen begin their drawl] of un- 
earthly sadness, alternating with the oe- 
cult and remorseless industry of the mos- 
quito, until, somewhere about dawn, you 


A CALLE, 


Il. 

An English lady, conversing with a 
Sevillan gentleman who had been mak 
ing some rather tall statements, asked 
him: ‘‘ Are you telling me the truth ?” 

‘“Madam,” he _ replied, but 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I am an An- 


gravely, 
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dalusian !’ At which 


the surrounding | 


listeners, his fellow-countrymen, broke 


into an appreciative laugh. 


So proverbial is the want of veracity, 
or, to put it more genially, the imagina 


tion, of these Southerners. 


Their imagi- | 


nation willexplain also the vogue of their 


brief, sometimes pathetic, yet never more 
than half-expressed, scraps of song, which | 
are sung with so much feeling throughout 
the kingdom to crude barbaric airs, and 


loved alike by gentle and simple. 
the Peteneras and Malaquefias. 


tunes are alike 


render, 


plause. 


winnowing-field. 


tions into richer, lasting forms. 


with which I have been familiar. 


up inclose 


the opening bars and first words at the end, 
and then breaking off in mid-strain. 
instance: 
“All the day [ am happy, 
But at evening orison 
Like a millstone grows my heart. 
All the day I am happy.” 
| Limitless Guitar Solo. 
It is like the 
Schumann’s ** Warum ?” 
always simple and few; often bald. 
of the most popular pieces amounts sim- 
ply to this: 
“ Both Lagartijo and Frascuelo 
Swordsmen are of quality, 


[ mean 
There 
are others of the same general kind, sung 
to a variety of dances; but the ruling 
—usually pitched in a mi- 
nor key, and interspersed with passionate | 
trills, long quavers, unexpected ups and 
downs, which it requires no little skill to 
| have seen gypsy singers grow 
apoplectic with the long breath and vol- 
ume of sound which they threw into these 
eccentric melodies amid thunders of ap- | 
It is not a high nor a cultivated 
order of music, but there lurks in it some- 
thing consonant with the broad, stimu- 
lating shine of the sun, the deep red earth, 
the thick, strange-flavored wine of the Pen- 
insula; its constellated nights, and clear 
daylight gleamed with flying gold from the 
The quirks of the mel- 
ody are not so unlike those of very old 
English ballads, and some native com- 
poser with originality should be able to 
expand their deep, bold, primitive ulula- 
The fan- 
tastic picking of the mandurra accom- 
paniment reminds me of Chinese music 
End- 
less preludes and interminable windings 
the minute kernel of actual 
song; but to both words and music is lent 
a repressed touching power and suggest- 
iveness by repeating, as is always done, 


For 


never-ended strain of 

The words are 

One 


| tains only four lines. 


Since when they the bulls ar 
© damsel of my heart !— 
They do it with serenity. 
Both Lagartijo and Frascuelo 
Swordsmen are of quality.” 


But such evident ardor of feel); 


such wealth of voice are breathed 
these fragments that they become gy 
cient. The people supply from their jn, 


agination what is barely hinted 
lines. Under theirimpassive exteriors they 
preserve memories, associations, emotions 
of burning intensity, which throne to 4 
their enjoyment, as soon as the matted 


| strings begin to vibrate and syllables of 
| love or sorrow are chanted. T recalled tog 


pretty Spanish girl one line: 
‘Pajarito, tu que vuelas.” 


She flushed, fire came to her eyes, and 
with clasped hands she murmured, ‘Oh. 
what a beautiful song itis!” Yet it coy 
Here is a trans 
lation: 
“ Bird, little bird that wheelest 

Through God’s fair worlds in the s 

Say if thou anywhere seest 

A being more sad than I. 

Bird, little bird that wheelest.” 


KY 


Some of these little compositions are 
roughly humorous, and others very gro 
tesaue, appearing to foreigners empty and 
ridiculous. 

The following one has something of the 
odd imagery and inconsequence of our ne 
gro improvisations: 

“As I was gathering pine cones 
In the sweet pine woods of love, 
My heart was cracked by a splinter 
That flew from the tree above. 
I'm dead: pray for me, sweethearts !” 

There was one evening in Granada 
when we sat in a company of some two 
dozen people, and one after another of the 
ladies took her turn in singing to the gui 
tar of a little girl, a musical prodigy. But 
they were all outdone by Candida, the 
brisk, naive, handsome serving-girl, who 
was invited in but preferred to stand out- 
side the grated window, near the lemon 
trees and pomegranates, looking in witli a 
flower in ‘her hair, and pouring into tlie 
room her warm contralto—that voice so 
common among Spanish peasant-women 
—which seemed to have absorbed the 
clear dark of Andalusian nights when 
the stars glitter like lance- points aimed 
at the earth. Through the twanging of 
the strings we could hear the rush of wa- 
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“ALL THE DAY I AM HAPPY.” 


ter that gurgles all about the Alhambra; | 
and just above the trees that stirred in the | the Zapateado, or *‘ kick-dance.” 


perfumed air without we knew the unsen- | 


tinelled walls of the ancient fortress were | 


frowning. The most elaborate piece was 


| 


| 


one meant to accompany a dance called 


gins: 


“Tie me, with my fiery charger, 
To your window’s iron lattice. 


It be- 
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Though he break loose, my fiery charger, 
Me he can not tear away;” 
and then passes into rhyme: 
“ Much I ask of San Francisco, 
Much St. Thomas I implore; 
But of thee, my little brown girl, 
Ah, of thee I ask much more!” 
The singing went on: 
“In Triana there are rogues, 
And there are stars In heaven. 
Four and one rods away 
There lives, there lives a woman.... 
Flowers there are in gardens, 
And beautiful girls in Sevilla.” 
Nevertheless, we had been glad to leave 
Sevilla, especially since during our stay 
an epidemic was in progress graphically 
ealled ‘‘the minute,” from its supposed 
characteristic of finishing off a victim 
ready for the undertaker in exactly sixty 
seconds after attacking him. 

Granada rests in what might pass for 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas, a deep 
stretch of thirty miles, called simply the 
Vega, and tilled from end to end on a sys- 
tem of irrigation established by the Mos- 
lem conquerors. Rugged mountains, bas- 
tions of a more than Cyclopean earth- 
work, girdle and defend it. To penetrate 
them you must leave the hot rolling lands 
of the west, and confront steep heights 
niched here and there for creamy - hued 
villages or deserted castles, and sentried 
by small Moorish watch-towers rising like 
chessmen on the highest crests. The olive- 
trees spread on wide slopes of tanned earth 
were like thick dots of black connected in 
one design, and seemed to suggest the pos- 
sible origin of Spanish lace. The shapes 
of the mountains, too, were extravagant. 
One of the most singular, the Pefion de 
los Enamorados, near Antequera, showed 
us by accident at a distance the exact pro- 
file of George Washington, with every 
detail after Stuart, hewn out in mountain 
size and looking directly up into the 
heavens from a position of supreme rigid- 
ity. Our first intimation of a near ap- 
proach to Granada was a long stretch of 
blanched folds showing through evening 
mistiness in the southern sky like the dra- 
pings of some celestial tabernacle, so high 
up that they might have been clouds, but 
for a certain persistent, awful immobil- 
ity that controlled them. Their spectral 
whiteness, detached from the earth, hung, 
it is true, 10,000 feet above the sea-level; 
but they were not clouds. They were the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada, the great 
Snowy Range. 


Twenty miles to the north of | 
heights stands the Alhambra H 


ese fre Sty 


shroud 
}ed in dark trees, and dominated by th 
| Mountain of theSun. The names ape ce 
| nificant—Snowy Range and Mountain 


the Sun—for the landseape that 


unrol]s 
itself between these ridges is a mis 


ture of 


torrid glow and Alpine coldness. stop, 
in a hanging garden delicious with apo. 


matic growths, on the ramparts beside the 
great Lookout Tower, the city lying ike 
a caleareous deposit packed in the copre 
of the Darro’s stream below. Across the 
Vega I beheld that sandy pass of the hills 
through which Boabdil withdrew after his 
surrender—the Last Sigh of the Moor 
Fierce sunlight smote upon me, spattering 
the leaves like metal in flux: but the 
snow fields mantling the blue wall of the 
Sierra loomed over the landscape so dis 
tinct as to seem within easy hail, and I felt 
their breath in a sweet coolness that drift. 
ed by from time to time. The other mount 
ains were bare and golden brown. But 
in their midst the mild Vega, inlaid with 
curves of the River Genil, receded jn 
breadths of alternate green orchard and 
mellow rye, where distant villages are 
seattered “like white antelopes at pas. 
ture,” says Sefior Don Contreras, the ac- 
complished restorer of the Alhambra. It 
was not like a dream, for dreams are imi- 
tative; nor like reality, for that is too un- 
stable. It was blended of both these, with 
a purely ideal strand. As I looked at the 
rusty red walls and abraded towers pali- 
sading the hill, the surroundings became 
like some miraculous web, and these ruins 
concentring the threads, were the shattered 
cocoon from which it had been spun. 
The Alhambra was originally a village 
on the height, perhaps the first local set 
tlement, surrounded by a wall for defen 
sive purposes. The wall, which once 
united a system of thirty-seven towers, 
fringes the irregular edges of the hill-top 
plateau, describing an inclosure like a 
rude crescent lying east and west. At 
the west end the hill contracts to an an 
vil point, and on this are grouped thie 
works of the citadel, Aleazaba, governed 
by the huge square Lookout Tower. 
a ridge close to the south stand the Ver 
milion Towers, suspected of having been 
mixed up with the Phoenicians at an early 
epoch, but not yet fully convicted by the 
antiquarians. The intervening glace re- 
ceives a steep road from the city, and is 


arcaded with elms and cherries of prodi- 
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A WATER-CARRIER. 


gious size, sent over as saplings by the Duke | the hill, and on the northern edge of its 
of Wellington half a century ago. There | crescent, at the brink of the Darro Valley, 
the nightingales sing in spring-time, and | the Alhambra Palace proper is lodged. 

in summer the boughs give perch to other| We shall go in by the Gate of Justice, 
songsters. Ramps lead up to the top of | through a doorway running up two-thirds 
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in | dermined 
a little horseshoe arch, whereon a rude 
hand is ineised 


by a fettered lake 
attributed to the Moors, but 
bly made after Isabella's cong 
the right side, behind hedges anc 
is reared that gray rectangu| 
Roman pile which Charles V, his 


of its tower's height, and culminating 


a favorite Mohammedan 
symbol of doctrine. 
tured of the Virgin, and some 
lance-rests of Ferdinand V., to worm our 


We pass a poor pic- 
oratory 


THE MOORISH GATE, SEVILLE. 


way through the grim passage that cau- | dacity to begin. 
tiously turns twice before emerging 


His palace is deservedly 
| unfinished, yet its intrusion is effective. 


through an arch of pointed brick with en- 
amellings on argil, into the open grav- 
elled Place of the Reservoirs. This is un- 


|It makes you think of the terror-striking 
helmet of unearthly size in the Castle of 
_Otranto, and looks indeed like a piece of 
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el edia armor flung down here to chal- 
vy the wise Arabian beauty of 


edifice. To the Place of Reser- 
ie in uninterrupted course all 
si Janet inkling and tasselled mules that 
ck to the city jars of fresh-water 
in baskets filled with leaves. 
er walk toward sunset the majos 
is, dandies and coquettes, to stroll 
sip for an hour, even as we saw 
en we were lingering at the north- 
ipet one evening and looking off 
the clear air, in which a million 
eaves seemed to have dipped and left 


fait color. 


III. 


The veritable entrance to the Alhambra 
s now buried within some later build- 
ings added to the original. But it never, 
though Irving naturally supposed the con- 
trary, had a grand portal in the middle. 


Gorgeous and showy means of ingress | 


would not have suited the Oriental mind. 
The exterior of the palace and all the 
rowers is dull, blank, uncommunicative. 


The Moslem idea was to secrete the abodes | 
of earthly bliss, nor even to hint at them | 


by outward signs of ostentation. 
venience is not wholly out of keeping. 


the presence of those marvels which have 
been for years a distant enticing vision. 


of the Myrtles—arrays before us beauty 
enough and to spare. But it is only the 
beginning. A long tank occupies the 
centre, brimmed with water from a rill 


with a low, half-laughing sob. 
it level plates of white marble are riveted 
to the ground, and two hedges of clipped 
myrtle border the placid surface. At the 
nearest end a double gallery closes the 


court, imposed on seven arches so evenly | 
rounded as to emulate the Roman, but | 


upheld by columns of amazing slender- 


ness; and in the spandrels are translucent | 


arabesques inlaced with fillets, radiating 
leaf points, and loose knots. Above these 
blink some square windows, shut as with 
lrozen gauze by minute stone lattice-work, 
over fifteen hundred twisted or cubed 
pieces being combined in each. From 
there the women of the harem used to 
witness pageantries and ceremonies that 


| lint-white buildings of the Generalife 
| old retreat of Moorish sovereigns and no 


took place in the court; and over the veil 
ed windows is a roofed baleony repeating 
the lower arches, which would serve for 
spectators not under ban of invisibility. 
In the Chamber of Benediction are those 
multitudinous arabesques by which the 
Alhambra is most widely known. In 
the hall beyond they flow out with unim- 
peded grace and variety over the walls of an 
immensely high and nobly spacious apart 
ment, pierced on three sides at the floor 
level with arched ajimez* windows halved 
by a thin flower-headed column, and in 
their embrasures all inchased with cement 
are mouldings that overrun the ground 
work in bands, curves, diamonds, scrolls, 
delicate as the ribs of leaves or as vine ten- 
drils. Within these soft convolved lines, 
arranged to make the most florid detail 
tributary to the general effect, Arabie 
characters twisted into the design con- 
tain outbursts of poetry celebrating the 
edifice, the room itself. ‘‘ As if I were 
the are of the rainbow,” says one inserip- 
tion in the hooped doorway, ‘‘ and the sun 
were Lord Abul Hachach.” The windows 
look forth upon the sheer northern fall 
of the hill; the waving tree-tops scarce- 


| ly rising to the baleony under the sills; 
So the petty modern door cut for con- | 


and old Granada dozing below in the un- 


| mitigated sunlight, with here and there 
It ushers one with a sudden surprise into | 


the sculptured columns of a patio visible 


|} among the houses on the opposite slope; 
| and farther away the Sesame doors of gyp- 
You find yourself, in fact, wandering into | ] 
the Alhambra courts as if by accident. | 
The first one—the Court of the Pond, or | 


sy habitations cut into the solid mountain 
above the Darro. One of the most beauti- 
ful of glimpses about the Alhambra is that 


| through the east window, looking along 


the parapet gallery to the Toilet Tower. 


| Precipitous masonry plunges down among 
| trees that shoot incredibly high, as if in- 
that gurgles by day and night, forever, | 
Around | 


cited by the lines of the building, and on 
the Mountain of the Sun the irregular 
an 


bles—are lodged among cypresses and or- 
ange thickets. Within the hall itself all 
subdued, and breezy, and the 
smooth vault of the larech-wood ceiling, 
still dimly rich with azure and gold, spans 
the area high overhead like a solemn twi- 
light sky at night. 

It was in this Tower of Comares that 
the last King of Granada, 
imprisoned with his mother, Ayeshah, by 
his stormy and fatuous father, Muley Abul 
Hassan, owing to the rival influence of 


is cool, 


Joabdil, was 


* Literally, “ sun-trap.” 
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From a photograph by J. Laurent and Co., Madrid 


BIT OF ARCH IN A COURT OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


the Morning Star, Zoraya, Hassan’s fa- 

vorite wife. Boabdil escaped, being let 

down to the ground by the searfs of his 

mother and her female attendants. Years aft- 

er, When he had succeeded to the throne for a 

brief and hapless reign, Ll Rey Chico (The Little 
King), as the Spaniards called him, was led by his 
mother into the Hall of Ambassadors after he had 
capitulated to Ferdinand and Isabella. Silently she 
made its circuit with him, and then, overcome with the 
bitterness of loss, she cried: ‘* Behold what thou art giv- 
ing up, and remember that all thy forefathers died kings 
of Granada, but in thee the kingdom dies.” 

The Hall of Ambassadors is assigned to the epoch of the 
caliphate. Certainly the Court of Lions is invested with a 
somewhat different character. Its arches are more pointed, 
more nearly Gothic, and are hung upon a maze of exqui- 
sitely slight columns, presenting, as you look in, an opu- 
lent confusion of crinkled curves and wavering ellipses, 
bordered with dropping points and brief undulations that 
look like festoons of heavy, petrified lace: as lace, heavy ; 
but as architecture, light. There is incalculable diversity 
in the proportions, unevenness in the grouping of the 
pillars, irregularity in the cupolas; yet through all per- 
sists an unsurpassable harmony, a sensitive equilibrium. The Hall of Justice, which 
opens from it, and contains—contrary to Mohammedan principles—some mysterious 
early Italian frescoes depicting Moorish and Christian combats, is a grotto of stalac 
tites. All this part of the palace, one would say, might have sprung from the spray 
of those hidden canals which brought the snow-water hither, spouting up, then falling 
and crystallizing in shapes of arrested motion, so perfect is the geometrical balance, 
so suave are the flowing lines. The un-Moorish lions sustaining the central basin 
are meagre and crude, and the size of the court is disappointing; but it is a miniature 
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of beauty. From one side you 
into the Hallof the Abencerages, 
fine star-shaped roof of which 
r of those purely Arab-blooded 
ive said to have been—at the in 
of their half-Christian rivals, 
js—assembled at a banquet and 


rdered. An invitation to dinner 


After a photograph by 


in those days was a doubtful compliment, 
Which a gentleman had to think twice 
about before accepting. 

On the other side lies the access to the 
Chamber of the Two Sisters, a lovely 
apartment, having a grooved bed in the 
inarble floor for a current of water to 
course through and run out under the 
zigzag-carven cedar door. Everything is 
exactly as you would have it, and you 
Seem to be straying through embodied 
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reveries of Bagdad and Damascus. 
would be 


But it 
futile to deseribe the myriad 
the bevelled en 
the elastic ceilings, displaying 
an order and multiplicity of tiny relief as 
systematic as the cells and tissues in a eut 
the of colored 
tiles, still dimly glistening with glaze, and 


traceries of these rooms 


tablatures: 


pomegranate; or dadoes 


J. Laurent and ¢ 


THE TOILET TOWER. 


chameleonizing the base of the partitions. 


| The culmination of microscopic refine- 
ment comes, with a sigh of relief from 


such an overplus of sensuous delight, in 
the boudoir of Lindaraxa, which 
looks from a superb embayed window a 
little oasis of fountained court, blooming 
with citrons and lemons, and bedded with 
violets. That small garden, green and 
laughing, and interspersed with dark flow- 


over- 


| er-mould, lies clasped in the branching 


inde 
| 
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wings of masonry, as simple and refresh- | the open air—one of those info) 
ing as a dew-drop. It is shut in on the | clubs called tertulias, comm 
other side by some medizeval rooms fitted | neighbors and intimate frie: 
up in heavy oak panelling for Philip V. | ranks of Spanish society, 

and his second bride, Elisabetta, when | spot a man was sleeping in 
with rare judgment they chose this Islam- | light on a cot beside the parape 
itie spot for their honey -moon—a cres- | two little Indian-looking boys 
on a sheet laid over the grou: 
Ximenes, the son of Irving's Fs 
Alhambra,” lives in this quart flicig 
ting as a guide. Thanks to Geott, 


cent, L suppose. It was in one of these 
rooms—the Room of the Fruits—that, to 
quote Sefor Contreras again, cele- 
brated poet Washington Irving harbored, 
composing there his best works.” From 
which it will be inferred that the gallant 
Spaniard has not probed deeply the 
Knickerbocker History of New York, the 
Sketch-Book, and the Life of Washing- 
ton.* Tower of the Captive, where [sab 

The Alhambra Palace is remarkable as | Solis, a Christian princess, being: « 
being more Persian than Turkish, and re- | was imprisoned, and became the wife o 
producing many features that crop up in | Abul Hassan. She was, in fact, the Zora 
the architecture of India, Syria, Arabia, | who became Ayeshah’s rival. Dens 
and Turkey, yet incorporating them in an | mats the wall between this and the 4 
independent total. The horseshoe arch 
is not the prevailing one, though it occurs 
often enough to renew and deepen the | 
impression of its unique effect. What 
makes this arch so adroitly significant of 
the East? Possibly the faet that it sug 
gests a bow bent to the extremest convex- 
ity It is easy to imagine stretched be 
tween the opposite sides a bow-string 
that handy implement of conjugal stran 
gulation which no Sultan’s family should 
be without. 


Crayon,” he prosperous, and 
cordingly built a new square ho 
is the aeme of commonplace. B 


street, across some open ground 4 
and prickly-pears are growing, sta: 


| of the Princesses—a structure utilized } 
Irving in one of his prettiest tales. Bor 
towers are incrusted interiorly wit! 
fection rivalling the palace chambers 
perhaps even more enchanting, but 
| vestige of coloring is left in the 
me this wan aspect of the walls 
poetic than any restoration o 
ginal emblazonments. The pat 


brown surface seems compounded ot 
toric ashes, and is imbued with a patios 


“Like a picture when the pric 
Of its coloring hath died,” 


Part of the populous ancient settlement 
on the hill still exists in a single street 


outside of the palace, now inhabited by | which one would be loath to lose 

a more respectable population than that} The sun-lit and vine-clad decrepit 
riffratf of silk- weavers, vagabonds, pot- | that sits so lightly on this magic strong 
ters. smugglers, and broken-down soldiers | hold —this 
who flourished there half a century since. 
A church stands among the dwellings. | 
Strolling up the street one moon-lit night, 
we bought some blue and white wine 
pitchers of Granada-ware at a little drink- 
ing shop, and saw farther on a big circle 
of some twenty people sitting together in 


‘fortress and mansion of 
joy,” as one of the mural mottoes calls 
is among its main charms. The most 
bitter opponent of any Moorish  retiw 
to power in Granada would, | think. |» 
the modern esthetic tourist. rambled 
frequently close under the old rufous 
mottled walls, from which young trees 
sprout. All day there was a loud clir o! 
cicadas, and a rain of white-hot liglit sift 
ed through the leaves. But at niglit ey 
erything died away except the rush of w: 
ter, which grew louder and louder, til! 
filled the whole air like a ghostly warn 
ing. used to wake long after midnight. 


Irving’s name heads the ponderous register in 
which visitors, embracing some of the most distin 
guished of the earth, have recorded themselves for 
fifty years past; and though it is not generally 
known, his signature may also be found pencilled 
on the inner wall of the little mosque near the Co- 
mares Tower, just under the interpolated Spanish 
choir gallery. Yet there seems to be a degree of 
mistiness in the Granadian mind respecting the au- | and hear nothing but this chilling wliis 
thor of Tales of the per, unless by chance some gypsies 
sometimes confound him with the Father of his 
the Motel ted on the road Were singing Malagueias, 
ving is labelled at one of its entrances, “ Hotel Wash- | OF the strange, plereing note of the = 
ington,” as if that were the same thing. | toad that haunts the hill rang out in elfin 


i 
0 
( 
( 


nan piping of woe. For the! radiance lay in the deep emb 


vho laid them here these running 
take a fit memorial; unstable as 
rthat has slipped away, vet sur 
em, and remaining here as an 
their voices, a reminder of the ab 
whieh not for an hour can one 
(rranada. 
supreme spell of the Alhambra 
itself for moonlight. When the 
Us lamp shone bright in the in 
shadows of the Tower of Justice, 
its upper half was cased in steely 
we passed in by Charles's Pal 
the through 
itless top, made a row of smaller 
in the cireular upper windows of 
< gray wall. In the Court of the 
» gourd-like umbellation at the 
end sparkled in diamond lustre be 
the quivering rays, and the Tower 
’s behind it repeated itself in the 
vreen water, with a twinkle of stars 
its reversed summit. 


ere moon, shining 


This image, 
ved into the liquid depth, has dwelt 
ever since its original was reared, 
mehow idealized itself into a pic 
the tower's primitive perfection. 
dness of the moonlight on the soft 
olored plaster in this warm, stilly 
is peculiarly impressive. Absolutely 
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rasures with 
out penetrating, and at one the intriea 
cies of open-work above the arch were 
mapped in clear figures of light on a space 
of jet- black Another was filled 
nearly to the top by the blue, weirdly lu 
minous image of a mountain across the 
valley. Through all these openings, | 
thought, the spirits of the departed could 
find entrance as easily as the footless 
night breeze. 


floor. 


I wonder if the people who 
lived in this labyrinth of art ever smiled! 
In the palpitating dusk, robed men and 
veiled women seemed to steal by with a 
rustle no louder than that of their actual 
movement in life; silk 
floating from the walls: 


hangings hung 
scented lamps 
shed their beams at moments throueh the 


obseurity, and [ saw the gleam of enam 


| elled swords, the shine of bronze candle 


sticks, the blur of colored vases in the cor 
ners, the kasidas of which poetry-loving 
monarchs turned the pages. But in such 
a place I could not imagine laughter. | 
felt inclined to prostrate myself in the 
darkness before I know not what power 
a half 
tangible essence that expressed only the 
solemnity of life and the presentiment of 
change. 


of by-gone vet ever present things 


The gypsies of Granada are disappoint 


sound is heard but that of dripping | ing, apart from their peculiar quivering 
Never did T walk through a | dance, performed by gitanas in all Span 
founder, more ghost-like silence than | ish cities, under the name of flamenco.” 
at whieh eddied in Lindaraxa’s garden | Their hill-eaves, so operative with one’s 


round the fountain, as it mourned in sil 

monotones of neglected erief. The 
wor-glare, coming through the lonely 
wehes, shaped gleaming cuirasses on the 
vround, or struck the outthrust branches 
f citron-trees, and seemed to drip from 


curiosity when regarded from across the 
valley, gape open in such dingy, sour, de 
graded foulness on a nearer view that I 
found no amount of theory would avail 
to restore their interest. Yet some of the 
fortune-telling women are spirited enough, 


them again in a dazzle of snowy fire; and and the inextinguishable Romany spark 


ng out unexpectedly from a pointed 
vindow, they were so pale in the brill- 
lance that played over them that for a 
moment [easily fancied them white-stoled 
ipparitions from the past. 


ows of the towers were thrown far out 


| discovered my two companions | smoulders in their black eyes. 


Perhaps 
it Was an interloping drop of Celtie blood 
that made one of them say to me: *‘ Seno 
rito, listen. T[ will tell you your fortune 
But [speak French: Tcome from Africa.” 


The long shad- | And to clinch the matter she added: ** You 


needn't pay me if every word of the pre 


over the sleeping city at the hill’s foot as | diction isn’t true!” 


we looked from the Queen's Peinador, 
Where the black trees of the shaggy as 
cent sprang toward us in swift lines or 
serpentine ecoilings as if to grasp at us. 
Tray 


of unrefleeting roofs. But within 


the Hall of Ambassadors reigned a gloom 
like that of the grave. 


Gleams of sharp 


Fortuny’s model, Marinero, who lives 
ina burrow on the Alhambra side, ocea 
sionally starts up out of the earth in a 
superb and expensive costume, due to the 


down, the city caked its squares of | dignity of his having been painted by For 
hammered silver, dusked over by the dead. tuny. 


Dark as a negro, with a degree of 
* “Fleming,” a name applied to all Spanish gyp- 
| sies; whence it has been inferred that the first of 


| them came from the Netherlands. 
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handsome, he plants himself immovably 
in one spot to sell photographs of him- 
self. His nostrils visibly dilate with pride, 
but he makes no other bid for custom. 
He expands his haughty nose, and you 
immediately buy a picture. Velazquez 
chanced upon Marinero’s daughter, and 
got her to pose. When he engaged her 
she was so delighted that she took a rose 


GYPSIES, 


from her hair and presented it to him, 
with a charming, unaffected air of grati- 
tude, came an hour before the time, and 
waited impatiently. She wore a wine-col- 
ored skirt, if I remember, a violet jacket 
braided with black, and a silk neckerchief 
of dull purple-pink silk. But that was 
not enough: a blue silk kerchief also was 
wound about her waist, and in her smooth 
jet locks she had tucked a vivid scarlet 
flower. The result was perfect, for the 


rich pale brown of her complexion could 


over, combinations of color { 

too harsh elsewhere are paled « 

ed by the overpowering light. 

Episodes like these tinged ou 

the Alhambra with novel dash: 

reality. Even the tedious bust| 

ish town, too, has its attractions 

ing figures on the steep Albay 

that perpetually break into flights. 
the blocks of press 
brought in mule pa 
ery night from the 
cool sugar water and visa 


of orange at the cafés 


sants coming in to ¢] 
tiful old grain mai 
gaudy mantles ove 
shoulders, stuffing inte thy: 
sashes a variety of pure) 
and becoming corpulent | 
a day’s transactions; the ya 
tient etforts of shop keepers 
to water the main street, Zs 
eatin, With a pailful at a tim 
all this was amusing 
, Wateh. The Generalif 
another source of pleasuy 
for in its topmost loggia 
may sit like a bird, with th: 
Alhambra spread out belo 
in all the distinetness of 
raised map. In the saloons 
of the Generalife hang th 
portraits of the Moorish an 
the Christian ancestors of thi 
present owner. Their direct 
descendant isa woman there 
fore she has marriedan Italia 
count, and flitted from this 
ideal, quite unparalleled ey 
rie, returning to her ancestral! 
home only at rare intervals 
There came an hour wher 
<5 we too flitted. To oblige an 
) eccentric time-table, we had 
to get up at dawn; but the 
last glimpse of the Alhambra at that earl) 
hour was a compensation. The dim red 
towers already began to soften into a rem 
iniscence under this tender blending of 
moonlight and morning; but the smal! 
constellation in the east sparkled on the 
blue like a necklace of diamonds, and 
Saturn still flamed above the mountains. 
growing momently larger, as if it were a 
huge topaz in the turban of some giant 
Moor advancing in the early stillness to 
reclaim the Alhambra throne. 
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SOME WORTHIES OF OLD NORWICH. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL, 


“Caister was a city when Norwich was none. 
And Norwich was built of Caister stone.” 


N' )RWICH is a charming old city. It 


is picturesque in its confusion of 


many-gabled buildings, its graceful spires 
that seem to rise from fruitful gardens, 
its quaint ivy-earessed cottages, its old 
halls, with their checkered fronts, and its 
harrow winding streets, with the high walls 
that will not let the passer-by desecrate the 
seclusion of home by a profane gaze. 


Norwich is the pride of Norfolk, that 
fertile agricultural country in the east of 
England, bordering on the sea, which, by- 
the-way, did not vield this portion of its 
riches until the rest of England was an old 
country, and the Iceni were hunting for 
a peaceful refuge. These poor wanderers 
settled on the borders of the river Wen- 
sum, that now ripples gently through the 
town, and in the vicinity of the site of the 
grand old Castle that later became the nu- 
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cleus of a new settlement destined to be 
the seat of royalty, and to rank as the 
third city of the realm. One of the most 
picturesque objects is the Castle, with its 
gray keep, dark massive walls, and rugged 
outlines boldly defined against the sky. 
It stands on the summit of a lofty hill, 
frowning with feudal majesty upon the 
whole district. The great level space at 
one side of the Castle has been converted 
into the largest cattle market in England, 
now under the patronage of the Prince of 


Wales, who does not hesitate to exhibit | 


on show days the finest specimen raised 
on his private estate in the same county. 

Leaving the bellowing of the cattle, the 
bleating of the sheep, the cracking of 
whips, and the cheery voices of the rosy- 
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AND MARKET-PLACE, 


cheeked farmers behind us—for our visit 
was made on market-day—we sauntered 
along, losing ourselves in a labyrinth of 
streets, and finally came suddenly upon 
the roughest bit of picturesque in Norwich | 

the ancient water-gate of the Cathedral | 
precincts. The once severe outlines of | 
the huge double arch of flint has been 


deftly sculptured by Time into graceful 
curves and rude peaks, richly embroider 
ed by a luxuriant ivy that, festooning it 
self in a thousand fantastie forms, ends 
veiling the eaves of a quaint little cottage 
at the right. Passing under the massiv: 
archway, and by the side of a garden 
thronged with red and white roses hield 
within bounds by a hedge of box and ivy 
we came across the old sailor who, pipe in 
mouth, was patiently waiting for passen 
gers to cross the smoothly flowing water 
in his old-fashioned ferry-boat. 

In retracing one’s steps from the river's 
edge is seen the lofty spire of that nobli 
building which has entitled Norwich to 
the name of ‘‘a cathedral city.” Unfor 
tunately, owing to its valley site, the dig 
nity of the grand Norman pile ean not 
appreciated until one stands in its imme 
diate vicinity, and then, indeed, a sent 
ment of gratitude arises toward the Pope 
who ordered Bishop Herbert de Losinga 
to build a cathedral, in penance for certain 
simoniacal sins. The penitent obeved, 
and, in 1094, laid solidly enough the 
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SOME WORTHIES OF OLD NORWICH. 


ms of the stately 
that has since de- 
ivy of the elements, 
mers, and the good 
of Yarmouth, who, 
eoged ‘that great 
ile, the Cathedral, 
pulled down, and 
given them to 
vork-house with.” 
superb nave, long as 
an’s, the circular 
the parapets and fly- 
yittresses, the deeply 
vindows, the grand 
uid finely proportion- 
ire, are more easily pic- 
than deseribed. En- 
tering the nave, one is im- 
pressed by the feeling of sol- 
min repose conveyed by its 
lime height, vast arches, 
idenormouseolumns. The 
magnificent roof has lately 
become an object of double 
interest, owing to its restora- 
tion through the exertions of 
Dean Goulburn, who disecoy- 
ered that the sculptured boss- 
in an effort at restora- 
tion in 1806, been covered with a heavy | 
coating of lime, plaster, and yellow wash, 
to the complete obliteration of color and 
form. Skilled artisans were set to work 
to remove this incrustation, and the re- 
sult was the discovery of specimens of art 
belonging, it is supposed, to the fifteenth 
century, and of which no other examples 
re to be found in England. These bosses | 
number two hundred and fifty-eight, and | 
consist of figures about one-fourth the size 
f life, ingeniously carved, colored, and so 
grouped together as to form an almost 
complete illustration of sacred history. 
Among the tombs are that of its found- | 
er, and that of Sir Thomas Boleyn, father | 
f the beautiful Anne; and the spot is 
pointed out where an altar was once ded- 
ieated to St. William, an unfortunate lit- 
ov who in the time of Rufus was 
stolen, crucified, and buried in Thorpe 
Wood by the Jews, in revenge for Chris- 
tian insults. His remains were afterward 
interred in the Cathedral, and Thomas, 
monk of Monmouth, is said to have 
written seven books on the miracles 
Wrought by the bones of the youthful 
Martyr, 
The most romantic portion of the grand 
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LORD NELSON, 


edifice is found in the long, silent clois 
ters, with their noble windows of old Eng 
lish tracery, exquisitely groined roof, and 
sculptured crotchets, and after this in in 
terest the two magnificent entrances to 
the episcopal precinets. The more impos 
ing of the two, known as the Erpingham 
Gate, was built in penance for his sin of 
Lollardism by that noble whose loyalty 
to his monarch Shakspeare refers to in 
King Henry V.: 

“ Good-morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 

A good soft pillow for that good white head 

Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

“ Erp. Not so, my liege; this lodging likes me 
better, 

Since I may say—now lie I like a king.” 

The Ethelbert Gate, also a fine speci- 
men of architecture, was built by the cit- 
izens in atonement for their abuse of the 
monks in the quarrel of 1272. Passing 
from the west end of the Cathedral one 
soon comes across the quaint old gram- 
mar school where, since 1325, the lads of 
Norwich have been drilled into ways that 
are wise, and not a few of them have 
grown to be famous, as Coke, Archbishop 
Parker, Dr. Caius, the founder of Caius 
| College at Cambridge, Wild, the learned 
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tailor, Rajah Brooke, and Admiral Lord 
Nelson, ** the Norfolk hero,” whose mem- 
ory is still idolized by the people. Ev- 
erywhere you go there is some reminis- 
cence of the naval king in picture, bust, 
or personal relic, and not the least inter- 
esting of the latter are found in the Guild 


pomposity that the red-vested 
ed doorkeeper points out. thi 

Thomas Bilney burned off 
the flame of a candle to prov 
he feared threatened torments 
exhibited the monstrous grec 
dragon, the heavy silver maces 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 


hall, which turns its curious flint face 
upon the market-place. Here is seen the 
sword of Admiral Don Xavier Francisco 
W inthuysen, surrendered to the great ad- 
miral from the Irresistible, of Lisbon, in 
1797. The silver-ornamented sword, with 
its sheath of white vellum, lies under a 
glass case, accompanied by a letter from 
the victor describing its capture. 

This Guildhall is a rare old place, full 
of odd carvings and queer old pictures of 
former city dignitaries. In its upper halls 
queens have been feasted, and in its dun- 
geons martyrs have groaned their lives 
away, and it is with a sort of mournful 


carried in the city pageants, and finally 
the worn buskins of Will Kempe, thi 
merry morris-dancer, whose dance frou 
London. in honor of ** the maiden queen 
has been described in a quaint little book 
by himself. He was a comedian in Shaks 
peare’s company of players at the Globe 
From the Guildhall we wander to 3 
Peter Mancroft, the most beautiful o! 
the many churches which have helped t 
make Norwich famous, and which fase 
nates the artist, musician, the scholar, 1 
its rich architecture, its melodious climes, 
and in the mural monument that marks 
the resting-place of Sir Thomas Browne. 
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MRS. OPIF. 


I believe little of the great physician's 

carly life is known, but there is still in 
existence a family group in oils, which 
shows hima quaint little child with brown 
face and hair, wearing a close red cap, red 
‘oat, and pinafore, and clasping in his 
arms a big black rabbit. His father had 
for hima peculiarly strong and pathet- 
affection, and, we are told, used to 
open the breast of the child when he 
was asleep and kiss it in prayers over 
iim that the Holy Ghost would take 
possession of him.” 

There used to stand an ancient man- 
sion on the market-place, where Evelyn 
tells us he went to visit ‘‘ that famous 
scholar and physician Dr. Thomas 
Browne,” and found *‘a whole house 
and garden a paradise, and a cabinet 
of rarities, medals, books, plants, and 
things.” Healso lays more stress than 
some other of the philosopher's biogra- 
phers upon his steady pursuit of the 
profession of which the doctor wrote: 
‘For though physick may plead high 
from that medical act of God in cast- 
ing so deep a sleep upon our first pa- 
rent, and chirurgery find its whole art 
i that one passage concerning the rib 

\dam.” (Garden of Cyrus.) 

His marriage seems to have been 
one of uncommon felicity, for White- 
foot says his bride, Mrs. Wilsham, was 

a lady of such symetrical propor- 


tion to her worthy husband, both in 
the graces of her body and mind, that 


they seemed to come together by a 


kind of natural magnetism.” For 
one-and-forty years they lived happi 
lv together, and in spite of his aspira 
tion, expressed in the Religio Medici, 
that men could increase and multiply 
after the manner of trees, he became 
the father of ten children, to one of 
whom, Dr. Edward Browne, Macaulay 
was indebted for a picture of Norwich 
society in 1664. Macaulay has em 
bellished with his beautiful language 
the following description, given with 
quaint practicality by Dr. Browne in 
his diary: 


“* January, 1663-4.—I was at Mr. How- 
ard’s, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, who 
kept his Christmas this year at the Duke's 
Palace in Norwich so magnificently that 
the like hath never been seen, They had 
dancing every night, and gave entertain- 
ments to all that would come. Hee built 
up a room Oh purpose to dance in, very 

large, and hung with the bravest hangings 
everseen. His candle sticks, snufters, tongues, 
fire shovel, and andirons were solid silver; a 
banquet was given every night after dancing, 
and three coaches were employed every after- 
noon to fetch ladies, the greatest of which 
would holde fourteen persons, and coste five 
hundred pounde without the harnesse, which 


JOHN OPIE. 
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MRS. BARBAULD. 


coste six score more. I have seen of his pic- 
tures, which are admirable; hee hath prints 
and draughts done by most of the great mas- 
ters’own hands. Stones and jewels, as onyxes, 
sardonyxes, jacinths, amethysts, etc., more and 
better than any prince in Europe. Rings and 
seales; all manners of stones and limnings 
beyond compare. These things were most of 
them colleeted by the old Earl of Arundel, the 
Duke’s grand-father. This Mr. Howard hath 
lately bought a piece of ground of Mr. Mingay 
in Norwich, by the water-side in Cuinsford, 
which he intends for a place of walk- 
ing and recreation, having made already 
walkers round and across it forty feet in 
breadth. If the quadrangle left be spa- 
cious enough, he intends the first of them 
for a bowling green, the third for a wil- 
derness,and the fourth fora garden, These 
and the like noble things hee performeth, 
and yet hath paid 100,000 pounde of his 
ancestors’ debts.” 


The writer of this diary was himself 
so variously accomplished that King 
Charles said of him, ** He was as learn- 
ed as any of the college, and as well- 
bred as any of the court.” 

But these refined and learned men 
were not the only two whose names 
have lent lustre to Norwich. There 
the great Dr. Caius, the eminent natu- 
ralist, physician, and writer, was born, 
and lived till he left it as court phy- 
sician to Queen Mary, and to establish 


| 


the college named after |iy 
bridge, where still hangs a }) 
serving the memory of his 
tellectual face, with its loft) 
aquiline nose, and full bes 
there was Matthew Parker, \ 

of Canterbury —the servant 
Elizabeth, and the friend of | 

ful and luckless ** Queen ot 
Anne Boleyn, and whose se) 
Church and to ecclesiastical | 
gratefully dwelt upon by the 

the present day. It was in thi 
scarlet poppy-studded fields al, 
wich that Sir James Smith as a | 
first woke to the fact that flowe) 
other things besides delicacy of | 
brillianey of color; and later abo 
clustered the first botanists of Ky: 
to adopt the system of Linneeus, 
ebrated Swede, whose remarkalle 
tion and library were purchased 
brought to England at great cos 
considerable danger by the Norw ii 
anist. 

During the last quarter of the « 
eenth century and the earlier portion of this 
the old city became a very Mecea for wisi 
men, attracted by its shining lights. They 
dwelt the Martineaus, and their house oy 
Magdalen Street was a famous. rendez 
vous for scholars like William Tay lor, thi 


| talented translator, who made German jit 


| 


erature familiar to English readers, and 
whose translation of Biirger’s Lenor 

fired Sir Walter Scott with poetic anibition 
In that hospitable house Taylor frequent 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. 
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SOME WORTHIES 


tered Mrs. Barbauld, the poetess, 
been his preceptress, and he aft- 
ised to say made him love the 
+ her husband apportioned with- 

Harriet Martineau, who spoke 


OF OLD NORWICH. 


with weeping. The authoress of Temper 
and Simple Tales has been pictured to us 
as petite, plump, and rosy, with a piquant 
face, crowned by a mass of fluffy flaxen 
hair, in which she was fond of wearing 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


of herself as ‘‘ that plain little deaf woman | 


fron. Norwich,” describes Mrs. Barbauld 
as 


efits of a sound classical education to a 


woman,” and dwells on her gentle devo- | 
tion to her husband, and her tender pa- | 


tience with the sad hallucinations that 
finally destroyed his reason. 


vives slight but pleasant sketches of the 
worthies of her native place. 

Among others, she relates how that fas- 
cinating little woman Mrs. Opie used to 
iry the effect of her tales upon her friends, 
who would return home, their eyes red 


the best example we have of the ben- | 


three curly blue feathers. ‘‘She always 
looks like a picture,” wrote one of her ad- 
mirers, and perhaps that accounts for the 
speedy captivation of the Cornish artist, 
who fell straightway in love with the 
learned Dr. Alderson’s daughter during 
a visit to Norwich. The marriage proved 


| an extremely happy one: each was proud 
In her autobiography Miss Martineau | 


of and encouraged the talent of the other; 
each was jealous of the other's reputation 
only. After her husband’s death Mrs. 
Opie turned Quaker, influenced no doubt 
by her intimacy with the owner of ‘the 
gentlest hand in the world,” the saint-like 
Elizabeth Fry, who was also a native of 
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the place; but even the demure garb of a 
Quaker assumed a certain coquettishness 
when draped on the sparkling little crea- 
ture, who looked as much masquerading 
in her soft gray silks and prim bit of a 


cap as in the famous pink calico domino | 


in which she danced at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ball. 

Norwich claimed Opie by marriage, but 
not because there was any dearth of art- 
ists in the city, which had a school of its 
own, led by sturdy old John Crome, who 
beat down with his brush the obstacles 
that fate had set before him in the shape 
of obscurity, poverty, and want of oppor- 
tunity. The little errand-boy, by dint of 
pure perseverance and hard labor, became 
first sign-painter, and then drawing-mas- 
ter, before a friendly hand was held out to 
him. 

Sir William Beechey spent his early 
life in Norwich, and after he became fa- 
mous, loved to return to the home of his 
youth. It was on one of these visits that 
young Crome caught sight of his hand- 
some sympathetic face, and ventured to 
ask advice. His request met with cor- 
dial response, and many valuable hints, 
which were not wasted; after that came 
Harvey's friendly lectures, and a trip to 
France, followed by a long-continued sue 
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cess, crowned with fame won throuvl) | 


charming and faithful phases of Norfolk 


scenery. Crome loved and reverence 
the Dutch school, studied its masters 1 
remittingly, and based his style upon 
Even as he expired, in the midst of 1 
death-struggle, he gave vent to that elo 


| quent exclamation, ‘*Oh, Hobbema! Hob 
| bema! how I have loved thee!” It 


this son of a journeyman weaver 
founded the Norwich Society of Artists 
Some interesting and historical wo: 
by local artists are to be seen in St. An 
drew’s Hall—a fine old building, origina 
ly the church of the convent of the Black 
friars, and founded by Sir Thomas Erping 


ham in 1415. After the dissolution of the 


monasteries it was converted into an as 
sembly hall. Besides official gatherings 
state banquets were held there, and unc: 
its blue starred roof the monarclis of Fug 
land, from Edward VI. down to the con 
ing King and Queen, have been feasted 
It is in this’solid and stately old hall 1! 


the grand triennial Musical Festivals 


have been held since their inauguration 
nearly a century ago, and the sweet to 


of Grisi, Tietjens, Garcia, Novello, Alboui, 


Pyne, and Patti have filled the great space 


with melody. and drawn entranced listen 
ers from hundreds of miles around. 
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HAIDA VILLAGE. 


THE HAIDAS, 


| EAVING Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
4 on the 27th of May, 1878, in the little 


schooner Wanderer, of twenty tons bur- 


den, we steered northwestward for the 
Queen Charlotte Islands; and judging our 
craft not sufficiently sea-worthy for the 
rough outer coast of Vancouver Island, 
exposed to the full sweep of the great 
North Pacifie, we were obliged to voyage 
by the inner channels and wonderful se- 
ries of connecting fiords which character- 


ize the coast of British Columbia, and ram- 
ify among its half-submerged mountain 
ranges. 

Channels like these, however well 
adapted for steam navigation, and won- 
derfully picturesque and grand though 
they are, are tedious enough for sailing 
vessels. The wind blows generally either 
directly up or down the channel, shut in 
by its mountain walls, and what with 
calms and the rapid and constantly 
changing tidal current, we spent many a 
weary hour at anchor, or 


even retro- 
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gressing, Sixteen days thus occupied, 
however, brought us to Melbank Sound. 
whence, abandoning the idea of visiting 
first the north end of the islands, we lay 
across for their southern extremity. In 
making the traverse of eighty miles we 


which they possess, are separat 
water stretches from the 
fringing the coast of the » a 
British Columbia to the north, 

the southern extremity of Als 
northwest. They form a com) 


ECHO HARBOR, QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 


were first becalmed, and then, not without | and it is perhaps to their comparativ: 
some discomfort and danger, weathered | lation and homogeneity that we owe | 
half a gale from the northwestward, and | fact that the Haidas, while rema 
on the 12th of June completed our voyage 
of nearly five hundred miles by casting 
anchor between the silent wooded shores 
of a cove in Stewart Channel, which sep- 
arates Prescott and Moresby islands. 
Along the coast of British Columbia the 


distinct from most other tribes of the coust 
are in language and customs so nearly t 

same in all parts of their own territory 
The extreme length of the Queen Char 
lotte Islands is one hundred and cighit) 
| miles, with a greatest breadth of sixty 


Indians are almost exclusively fishermen. | miles. 

They engage in the chase to a very limit-| During Captain Cook’s last voyage in 
ed extent, and seldom venture far into the | the Pacific it was discovered that a lucra 
dense forests, of which they appear often | tive trade in furs might be opened between 


toentertain a superstitious dread, peopling | the 
them in imagination with monsters and 
fearful inhabitants. While some of these 


northwestern coast of America and 
China, and though the existence of e part 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands had 


tribes are still little improved, or have even | known to the Spaniards since the voya' 
deteriorated from their original condition, | of Juan Peraz in 1774, it is to the traders 
others are moderately industrious, and ap- | who followed in the track of Cook that 
ply themselves to work in various ways. | we owe most of the earlier discoveries on 


Of the tribes inhabiting the coast, the | this part of the coast, and it is they who 
Haidas are in many respects the most in- | first appear to have come in contact 
teresting. The Queen Charlotte Islands, | the Haidas. 
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the shores small potato patches, are essen 


the beginning and during the 
us of the present century the 
varlotte Islands were not infre- 
isited by trading vessels. The 
skins of which 


tially fishermen. Few paths or trails (ray 

erse the interior of the islands, and of these 
some formerly used when the population 
Was greater are now abandoned, 

The halibut is found in great abun 
dance in the vicinity of the islands, and it 
is more particularly on this fish that the 
Haidas depend. Their villages are inva 
riably situated along the shore, often on 
bleak, wave-lashed parts of the coast, but 
always in proximity to productive halibut 
banks. Journeys are made in canoe along 
the coast. The canoes are skillfully hol 
lowed from the great cedar-trees of the 
region, which, after being worked down 
to a certain small thickness, are steamed 


however—the 
most valuable articles of trade 
| by the islanders—having become 
ce through continuous hunting, 
els but mere coasters have called 
{the ports for many years back. 
sJands have lain, too, on one side of 
tie to Alaska and the northern part 
sh) Columbia, which of late years 
ued considerable proportions. 
arliest notice of the Haidas which 
been able to find is that given in 
tain Dixon’s narrative, and bears date 
i787. Dixon first 
nade the land of the isl 
mds near their north 
vestern extremity, in the 
einity of North Island, 
vives in the narrative 
s vovage a detailed ac 
sunt of his meeting and 
ntercourse with the na 
es, and his trade with 


1 for furs. 
When first visited by 
tes, the population of 
slands probably ex- 
eded 7000; at the present 
tisabout 2000, inelud 
in this number many 
while now. living 
vhere on the coast, 
eall the islands their 
lhe climate of the Queen 
virlotte Islands is ex 
essively humid, and they 
wealmost everywhere cov- 
ered with magnificent co- 
ferous trees. Mountains 
1) to 5000 feet high rise 
their central portion, CHIEFS OF THE HAIDA INDIANS, 
inl they are penetrated 
on all sides by dark deep fiords with rocky 


Valis 


To the northeas+, it 


and spread by the insertion of cross-pieces 
| till they are made to assume a most grace- 


ful form, and show lines which would sat 


stretch of low and nearly level country | isfy the most tastidious ship-builder. In 
occurs, Which may some day support a | their larger canoes the Haidas do not hesi 
farming population, but at the present | tate to make long voyages on the open sea; 
its sombre woods, filled with dense | and in former days, by their frequent de- 
undergrowth, and barricaded with pros- | scents on the coast of the mainland, and 
trate trunks in every stage of decay, offer | the facility with whieh they retreated 
e to induce either Indian or white to | again to their own islands, they rendered 
penetrate them. The Haidas. therefore, | themselves more dreaded than any tribe 
ugh cultivating here and there along | from Vancouver to Sitka. 


is true, a wide 
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HAIDA GIRL, 


In their mode of life, and the ingenuity 
and skill they display in their manufac- 
ture of canoes and other articles, the Hai 
das do not differ essentially from the oth- 
er tribes inhabiting the northern part of 
the coast of British Columbia and South 
ern Alaska. In the Queen Charlotte Is] 
ands, however, the peculiar stvle of archi- 
tecture and art elsewhere among the Ind1- 
ans of the west coast more or less promi- 
nently exhibited, appears to attain its 
greatest development. Whether this may 
show that to the Haidas or their ancestors 
the introduction of this is due, or indicate 
merely that with the greater isolation of 
these people, and consequent increased 
measure of security, the particular ideas 
of the Indian mind were able to body 
themselves forth more fully, we may never 


know. The situation of the islands, 
and the comparative infrequency with 
which they have been visited for many 
years, have at least tended to preserve 
intact many features which have al 
ready vanished from the customs and 
manufactures of most other tribes. 
As before stated, the permanent 
villages of the Haidas are invaria- 
bly situated at the sea-shore. They 
consist generally of a single long 


row of houses, with but a 7 
border between it th: 
which the canoes of the tri 
village constitutes chieft 
drawn up. In front of each 
a symbolical carved post 
carved posts, situated irreg 
differing somewhat in forn 
proper to the houses, are 
morials to the dead. Sue} 
seen from a little distance of} 
and posts gray with the weatly 
bles a strip of half-burned forest 
**rampikes.” The little eloud 
from the various fires may, how: 
to indicate its true character 
The general type of const 
houses with the Indians of this » 


northwest coast is everywhere 1 


same, but among the Haidas 1 
more substantially framed, ai 
more care is given to the fitting 
and ornamentation of the editics 
elsewhere seen. The houses ar 
gular, and sometimes over forty 
length of side. The walls are fo: 1 ¢ 
planks split by means of wedges from « 
dar logs, and often of great size. 1 
is composed of similar split planks or 
and slopes down at each side, the g 
end of the house—if such an expressir 
may be allowed—facing the sea, to 
which the door also opens. 

The door is usually an oval hole « 


the base of the grotesquely covered post 
forty or fifty feet high, which we may ca 
the totem post, but which to the Haidas 


known as kechen. Stooping to enter 

finds that the soil has been excavated 
the interior of the house so as to make thi 
actual floor six or eight feet lower tha 

the surface outside. You descend to 

by a few rough steps, and on looking 
about observe that one or two large steps 
run round all four sides of the house 
These are faced with cedar planks of great 
size, Which have been hewn out, and serve 
not only as shelves on which to store all 


CARVED WOODEN DISH 
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household goods, but as beds and seats | climate, it becomes gray with age and 


tne . . 

treed be. In the centre of a square area | hoary with moss and lichen. 

¢ bare earth the fire burns, and it will be The peculiar type of art most fully dis- 
“0 le if some one of the occupants | played on the carved posts is found more 


ouse be not engaged in culinary | or less in all the manufactures of the Hai 

dions thereat. The smoke mounting | das. The neat and even elegant wooden 
vard passes away by what we may call | dishes which formerly served all house 
iskvliight—an opening in the roof, witha) hold purposes embody always some pe 
iter to set against the wind, and which | culiar animal form or grouping of forms 
es also asa means of lighting the inte- | more or less complicated or contorted. 
y. One is surprised to find what large | Though the artist may be able to copy 
ams have been employed in framing the | nature faithfully enough when he tries, 
se. There are generally four of these | as witnessed in some of the masks used in 
a orizontally, with stout supporting | dancing, he in most eases prefers to fol- 
prights at the ends. They are neatly | low certain conventional ideas which ap- 
hewn, and of a symmetrical cylindrical | pear by long usage to have become incor- 
form, and are generally fitted into the | porated with the native mind. 
hollowed ends of the uprights. The up-| Not the least curious of the customs of 
izhts are often about fifteen feet high, | the Haidas, and probably with some re- 
th a diameter of about three feet; and | ligious significance, are those connected 
is only when we become acquainted | with dancing ceremonies. These appear 
vith the faet that a regular bee is held at | to be divided into six classes, which are 
the erection of the house that we can ac- | designated by as many barbarous names, 

iit for the movement without machin- | not necessary here to mention. Of these 
ery of such large logs. The bee is accom- | I have been fortunate enough to see one, 
by a distribution of property on | the a description of 
le part of the man for whom the house is | which, given nearly as written down at 
being built, well known on the west coast | the time, may serve to illustrate a class of 
by the Chimook name potlatch. Such a| performances once common among the 
house as this accommodates several fami- | native peoples, but which have now al- 
most everywhere passed away. 


lies, in one sense of the term, each occupy- 
ing a certain corner or portion of the Landing after dark from our boat at 
nterior. | the southern end of the fine sandy beach 
We must return, however, to the carved | on which Skidegate village fronts, we 
posts, Which constitute the most distinet- | found this part of the town apparently 
ive feature of a Haida village. To make | quite deserted, but could discern a dim 
one of these a large and sound cedar-tree | glow of light at a distance, and distin 
probably three or four feet in diameter | guish the monotonous sound of the drum. 
is chosen somewhere not far from the | Scrambling as best we might in the dark 
water's edge, felled, trimmed, and then | by the path which zigzags along the front 
moveddown tothe sea. Being launched, | of the row of houses, and narrowly es- 
s towed to the village site, and by | eaping falls over various obstacles, we 
united labor dragged up on the beach | reached the house in which the dance 
above high-water mark. It is then shaped | was going on. Pushing open the door, 
| carved, some of the Indians being} a glare of light flashed out, which had 
famous for their skill in this business, | previously been seen only as it filtered 
and earning considerable sums by prac- | through the various crevices of the house; 
ticing it. The log is hollowed behind, | and entering, we found ourselves behind 
like a trough, to make it light, while the | and among the dancers, who stood within 
mt is generally covered with a mass of | the house with their backs to the front 
grotesque figures, in which the animal} wall. Edging through them, we crossed 
representing the totem, or clan, of the | the open space in which the fire, well 
person for whom it is made takes a prom-| supplied with resinous logs, was burn- 
inent place. It constitutes, in fact, his| ing, and seated ourselves on the floor 
coat of arms, and may in some instances | amidst a crowd of on-lookers at the fur- 
be gayly painted. When all is finished | ther end. 
the post is taken to its place, and firmly The house was of the usual oblong 
planted in the ground, to remain a thing | shape, the floor being covered with cedar 
of beauty till, under the influence of the | planks, with the exception of a square 
Vor. LXV.—No. 387.—26 
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goods and chattels of the family piled 
here and there in heaps along the walls, 
leaving the greater part of the interior 
clear 


all ages. 


brightly illuminated the faces and forms | 


of all present. 


The performers, in this 
instance about twenty in number, were 


| move by double jerks, shuffling thi 


dressed according to no uniform plan, but | 


attired in their best clothes, or at least 
their most showy ones, with the addition 
of certain ornaments and badges appro- 


priate to the occasion. 


bark, colored, or ornamented with tas 
sels, were very common. 


moved. 
fresh spruce in the hand, and were cover 


ed about the head with downy feathers, 
which also floated in abundance in the 


warm air of the house. Some had rat 


tles, and added to the din by shaking 
these furiously at the accentuated parts 


of the sone. 


eral having the peculiarly valuable cedar 


bark or goat’s-wool shawls made by the 


Tshimsiens. 


men were all alike, consisting in each ease 
of a small mask or semblance of a face 
carved neatly in wood, and inlaid with 
These, attached to 
a cedar-bark framé, and trimmed with 
vay feathers and tassels, stood before 
the forehead, while at the back in some 


pearly haliotis shell. 


cases depended a train with ermine skins. 


The faces of both men and women en- 


gaged in the dance were gayly painted, 
vermilion being the favorite color. 
The performer on the drum —a flat 


tambourine-like article formed of hide 


stretched on a hoop—sat opposite the dan- 
cers and near the fire, so that they could 
see each other’s movements. 


The drum 


All, or nearly all, 
wore head-dresses, variously constructed 
of twisted cedar bark, and ornamented with 
feathers, or, as in one case, with a_bris- 
tling circle of the whiskers of the sea- 
lion. Shoulder girdles made of cedar 


One man wore 
leggings covered with fringes of puffin 
beaks strung together, which rattled as he 


Five women took part in 
the dance, standing in front in a row, and 
were dressed with some uniformity, sev- 


The head-dresses of the wo- 


| or so the master of the ceremonies civ: 


| kept time in a sort of chant or 
| which words are set, and which, 
The audience was arranged along the | 
sides and at the further end, filling al 
most every available space, squatting in 
various attitudes on the floor, and con- 
sisting of men, women, and children of 
The smoke of the fire escaped | 
by wide openings in the roof, without 
causing any inconvenience, and its glow 


| was beaten very regularly wit] 
| knocks—thus, tum tum, tum ty 
tum—and with the sound the 


double 


into a full chorus or dies away. «; 
ing to the notions of a leader who 
among the dancers, who, besides ny 
time, now and then gave a few 
direction or exhortation, 

To the drumming and singing | 
cing also keeps time, following 
closely. Atevery beat a spasmodic twyite 
passes through the crowd of dancers 
searcely lift their feet from the floor 
little at the same time. After the pep 
formance has continued for ten minut 


Sa 
sign, and all suddenly stop, with a loud 
hugh! The dance is resumed by the pe: 


spiring crowd at the signal of the dru 
which strikes up after a few moments’ rest 
has been allowed. 

The crowd of gayly painted, gayl 
dressed savages, by the kind light of ¢] 
fire, presented, on the whole, a rathe: 
brave and imposing appearance, and wher 
excited in the dance the Haida may yet 


| almost imagine the grand old days to 


Many, if not all, held sprigs of | 


main when hundreds crowded the villacs 


| now occupied by tens, and nothing had 


eclipsed the grandeur of their ceremonies 
and doings. 
Of stories connected with localities, or 


|} accounting for various circumstances 
| there are no doubt very many among tli 


Haidas. Of these a few have been co! 
lected. The fundamental narrative of the 
origin of man and the beginning of the 
present state of affairs is the most im 
portant of their myths. 

Very long ago, they say, there was a 
great flood, by which all men and animals 
were destroyed, with the exception of a 
single raven. This creature was not 
however, exactly an ordinary bird, but 
as with all animals in the old Indian sto 
ries—possessed the attributes of a human 
being to a great extent. His coat of fea 
thers, for instance, could be put on or tak 
en off at will like a garment. 
of this being was Ne-kil-stlas. 

When the flood had gone down, Ne 
kil-stlas looked about, but could find 
neither companions nor a mate, and be 
came very lonely. At last he took a 
cockle-shell from the beach, and marry 
ing it, he still continued to brood and 
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inestly of his wish for a compan- | 
»y-and-by in the shell he heard a 
nt ery like that of a newly born 
suit which gradually became louder, 
last a little female child was seen, | 
crowing by degrees larger and lar 
is finally married by the raven, and 
is union all the Indians were pro 


ind the country peopled. 


people, however, had many wants, | 


as vet had neither fire, light. fresh 
These things 
il in the possession of a great chief 

leity called Setlin-ki-jash, who lived 

re the Nasse River now is. 
first obtained by Ne-kil-stlas in the fol 

ne manner. The chief had a daugh 

ter, and to her Ne-kil-stlas covertly made 
and visited her many times unknown 
to her father. The girl began to love Ne- 
kil-stlas very much, and trust in 
1, was what he desired; and at leneth, 


or the oolachen fish. 


ove 


hen he thought the time ripe, he asked | 
| and all the unwritten pages of their his 
The girl | 

elt him the water in one of the close- | 
woven baskets in common. use for that | 


on one occasion for a drink of water, say- 
ing that he was very thirsty. 


rpose; but he drank only a little, and, 
setting the basket down beside him. wait- 
ed till the girl fell asleep. 
donning his coat of feathers, and lifting 
the basket in his beak, he flew out of the 
opening made for the smoke in the top of 

e lodge. He was in great haste, fear- 
iv to be followed by the people of the 
hief, and a little water fell out here and 
there, causing the numerous rivers which 


we now found; but in the Haida country | 


. few drops only fell, like rain, and so it 
s that there are no large streams there 
to-day. 

Ne-kil-stlas next wished to obtain fire, 
which was also in the possession of the 
same powerful being or chief. He did 
not dare, however, to appear again in the 
chiefs house, nor did the chief's daugh- 
ter longer show him favor. Assuming, 
therefore, the form of a single needle- 
like leaf of the spruce-tree, he floated 
on the water near the house; and when 


the girl—his former lover—came down 


to draw water, was lifted by her in the | 
The girl, drinking the | 
water, swallowed without noticing it the | 
little leaf, and shortly afterward bore a | 


vessel she used. 


child, who was no other than the cun- 
ning Ne-kil-stlas, who had thus again ob- 
tained an entry into the lodge. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he one day picked up 


Water | 


| thoughts of a people semi-barbarous, and 


him, | 


Then quickly | 


society among them / 


a burning brand, and flying out as before 
by the smoke hole at the top of the lodge, 
carried it away, and spread fire every- 


where 


Similar childish stories serve to explain 


| the origin of light and the prized oolachen 


fish. 
Ne-kil-stlas of the Haidas is represented 


| in function and name by Us-tas of the 


Tuineh. Of Us-tas almost 


endless series of grotesque and often dis 


Carries an 
gusting adventures are related, and analo- 
gous tales are repeated about Ne-kil-stlas 

The collection and study of details like 
these concerning the habits, customs, and 


| disappearing even before our eves in the 


universal menstruum of civilization, may 
to be of little importance. They 
lead, however, into a wide and interesting 


seem 


region of speculation, embracing the ques 


| tion of the origin and interrelation of the 


American aborigines, their wanderings, 
tory, which we can hope to know even by 
the most careful inquiry only in dim out 
lines, 

We are led to ask ourselves in particu 


| larin regard to the Haidas, what has been 


the origin of the grotesque but highly 
conventionalized art which exhibits itself 
in many of the works of these people, and 
the social customs which, with a power 
almost as strong as that of fashion among 
ourselves, causes them to devote so much 


| of their time to ceremonies apparently 


meaningless, but which serve to form the 
bonds and rough working machinery of 
Have these been 
those of a people who, 
“Flying, found shelter in the fortunate isles, 
And left their usages, their and 
To disappear by a slow gradual death, 
To dwindle and to perish, one by one, 
Starved bounds” ? 


urts laws, 


in those narrow 


| or have they been developed slowly in a 
/}community separated from the human 


stock at a very early period? and might 
they, had they never been brought face 
to face with a superior power, have grown 


| in the course of ages into an independent 


civilization like that of Mexico or Peru ? 
We can never hope to answer such ques- 
tions fully; but in regard to these people 
of the northwest coast we know that there 
are on record several instances in which 
Japanese junks, driven by the prevailing 
winds and currents, have been carried 
across the whole breadth of the North Pa 
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Strait to the north is short, and 
oceasionally at the present day made on 


is even 


the winter ice by the Esquimaux. 

It is therefore more than probable that 
people with their rude arts may from time 
to time borne to the western 


have been 


cific. and that the passage across Behring | even beneath the light of ple 


coast of America, and that it is to Eastern | 


Asia that we must look for the origin of 
its inhabitants. 


A REBEL, 


( the —th Massachusetts, came riding 
through the wood in a southerly direction. 
Through the trees on his right came the 
ruddy glow of the Virginian sun, now 
near It glistened 
tently upon the sleek flanks of his roan 
mare, and touched the rider’s thin smooth 
cheek and brown mustache. 


its setting. 


Handsome 
and gallant he looked, this tall young offi- 
cer; and no man in the regiment had a 
braver record or fairer prospects than he. 
His social qualities were fully on a level 
with his warlike ones. He was merry and 
good-humored; a teller of capital stories; 
a strict disciplinarian, yet popular with his 
men; an inexhaustible getter-up of and 
leader in all sorts of diversions to relieve 
the monotony of camp: a man whom all 
women were apt to like, even when their 
political sympathies were at variance with 
his; and a man who knew how to win a 
woman's heart gracefully, and perhaps 
with equal grace to leave it in the lureh, 
when 


the general command 


ing order- 
ed a change of base. Such as he was, 
for good or evil, Captain Drake rode 


through the wood that April afternoon, 
until the trees thinned away, and a large 
rambling house, with a broad piazza and 
open windows, appeared on a slight eleva- 
As he rode up to the door, 
and tlung himself out of the saddle, the 
red rim of the sun vanished behind the 
western hill. 


tion beyond, 


A negro led away his horse, and Cap- 
tain Drake sprang up the steps of the piazza 
with a hight foot. Before he reached the 
door, a slender figure dressed in white, 
with a blue sash round her waist, and a 
bow of the same color in her dark hair, 
made her appearance on the broad thresh 
old. Moortield Drake took both her hands 
in his, and looked smilingly into her eyes. 


VAPTAIN MOORFIELD DRAKE, of | 
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now filled them. Drake's eyes 
and very bright, with a 
glance, and full of life and the « 
of it. 

Well, Mademoiselle Mari: 
expecting me ?” 

** No—well, yes; now that vor 
I think I did. Can you stay lo) 

“Must be back by eight. 


| 


| you've heard the news? Are \ 

| or sorry ?” 
What news ?” 
‘You don’t know? You're o 


intermit- | 


Her eyes were blue, and had a certain | 


gravity in their depths which remained 


a rebel. wager Miss Madge 


the particulars at her tongue’s end 


| were Lee, 'd have had her in the 


She'd make a) 
parable spy; make you believe | 
white; and even if she were ca 
one would have the heart to exe: 
How lovely you look this evening 

‘But what is this news? | 
lovely; Lonly— _ I don’t believe Madve js 
so much of a rebel, as you eall it, as | 
It’s her way to say a hundred times e 
than she means, just for fun. And she's 
a hundred times lovelier than I am. 
you haven't told me the news.” 

They had entered the large low-ceijed 
drawing-room, and had seated theniselyes 
ona wicker-work lounge between thi 
dows. Drake sat with his hands clasped 
over the hilt of his sword, and his eli 
restinguponthem. ‘* Why, the news is, 
hesaid, ‘‘that your friend General Lee has 
suddenly taken it into his head to con 
in this direction; and consequently 
may receive orders to march at any mo 
ment. So this may be my last call her 
for some time to come.” 


service long ago. 


But 


} 


Herewith he fixed his eyes upon li 
face, and found no cause for disappoint- 
ment in what he saw there. Sweet Mari 
Cranstoun had never been successful in 
dissimulation; truth and simplicity were 
at the foundation of her nature. And 
now the dismay and tremor at her heart 
showed themselves only too visibly in her 
delicate and sensitive features, and in t! 
unconscious clasping of her hands 
her lap. Her lips parted tremul: 
but she did not speak. 

‘Well, are you glad, or sorry 
peated Captain Drake, with the in 
of a victor whe exults in his se« 

‘* How soon do you mean to forget m 

Forget you!” echoed she. Then she 

felt that tears were coming to her eyes, 


| 

= 


sat erect, struggling to keep them 


\fter a moment she rose to her | 


turned away. Drake sprang im- 
y up and followed her. 
he said, in a low but strong 
know I love you: 
I am the enemy of your peo 
i | am going to fight them; but 
ou. Will you forgive me 
self to me?” 
su love me—only me ?” 
iy you in all the world,” answered 
between It would 
ceded a resolute man to say what was 


rie, 


you do you 


and 


his set teeth. 


ooking in those honest and defense 
Oh, Llove you!” said the girl, breath 
suit her words between the quick and | 
throbbings of her heart. Oh, 
And now you are going away, 
What shall do?” 
‘said her lover, clasping her in 
After a while he added: ‘* Love 
. stronger than all the Confederate and 
armies. We shall not be parted 
Wait for me a little, and we will be 
Are you happy now, darling ¢” 
‘Oh, my heart is full,” she said, look 
t him with a deep gaze. ‘* Iam hap 
igh to die.” He kissed her again. 


S 


Is it? 


rhaps 


rms 


Drake’s arms loosened their clasp a lit 


ly she said, *‘ I wish Madge were | 


Nothing had been 
Madge; but she was of an inde 


good-night. seen or 


heard of 


| pendent temper, and not accustomed to 


render an account of herself to anv one; 
so her non-appearance caused even Marie 
no anxiety. The captain stepped from 
the window in which they had been stand 
ing on to the plazza, and thence to the ter 


| race, Where he waited for his horse to be 


| brought to him 


| appeared with the horse; 


| been 
| chair and went upstairs. 


An object lying on the 
turf at his feet caught his eve; he stooped 
and picked it up. [It was a lady’s glove: 
he examined it: it was not Marie’s: it be 
longed to Madge. At this moment the boy 
Drake glanced 
toward the house, thrust the glove into the 
front of his blue uniform, leaped into the 
saddle, and rode away. 


A little later, Marie, sitting 
tranced in the shadowy 


half-en 
room, alone and 
shaken with her new happiness, heard a 
It 


Could she have returned, 


footstep in the room overhead was 
Madge’s room. 
then? The girl waited for a few moments 
to assure herself that not 
her 


She opened her 


her ears had 


mistaken, and then rose from 


| sister’s door and went in. 


in pacing across it. 


‘We must let your sister know no- | 


ng of this,” he said, in aslightly changed 
Not let Madge know! 
[help it? She has always known every 
ing about me; and she loves me more 
anything in the world, and I her—at 
least till now.” 
Still, we must keep our secret for the 
present. She is very different from you: 
would fight against it—it wouldn't do. 
When everything is arranged for our mar- 
Marie caught her breath 
\| know, of course, and she'll submit to 
the inevitable; but with things as they 
it wouldn't be safe. So keep silent, 
and trust to me.” 
‘T shall have nothing else to trust to: 
vou are all I have, and all I am is yours,” 
il she; and the sad truth of the words 
penetrated to Captain Drake’s heart. Ev 
man has his highest moments, and 
ud maintain the level of them, were it 
t for circumstances. ‘* You shall never 
regret your trust, my darling,” he said, and 
inwardly resolved that so it should be. 


than 


riage” ‘she 


dear 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Why, how ean | 


| Madge,” 


| to the darkness that veiled her. 


Madge 
the room, having apparently stopped short 
It 


see her face: but she said. 


was standing in the centre of 


was too dark to 
in a somewhat 
harsh voice, ‘* Well, what is it 7” 

“Oh, my dear, I want to kiss you; I 
didn’t know you were at Why 
didn’t you Here she came up to her 
sister, put her arms round her, laid her 
cheek against hers, and kissed her. **Why, 


home. 


she exclaimed, “your face is all 
wet, dear! What is the matter? Have 
you been erying 7” 

nonsense ! 


‘Crying ? What have you 


been doing /—that’s the question. Come, 
confess!” 

Marie blushed deeply, and was thankful 
This was 
the tirst secret she had had from her sister, 
and her whole soul yearned to tell it; but 
she was faithful to Drake’s wish. ‘There 
is nothing—to confess,” she faltered. 

Madge laughed. 


to conceal it, have you ¢ 


‘Oh, so vou’ve agreed 
All I 
say is that he’s a great goose to imagine 
you could conceal anything. 
dark, Miss Marie, but that I can see his 
kisses on your lips. The next time you 
| let a man make love to you, you should 


have to 


It is not so 
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transact the business somewhere else than 
at an open window. I came home half 
an hour ago—across the lawn.” * 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Marie uttered a low exclamation of plea 
sure. ‘“‘Oh,lamso glad!” she said. 
should have been miserable not to tell 
you. He thought it best; but he doesn't 
know you as I do.” 

You imagine, then, that go 
ing to be delighted that Marie Cranstoun 
has engaged herself to a Union officer ? 
Perhaps he knew me better than you do.” 

‘Why, Madge 

“Well, never mind. [Tm nothing but 
a fool, after all. Unless a thing is put 
right before my eyes, and held there, I nev 
er suspect it, and I hardly believe the evi 
dence of my senseseven then. How long 
has this been going on, for pity’s sake? I 
give you my word, Marie, I never dream- 
ed of such a thing. It never entered my 
head that he could care for you or you for 
him. I read things quite another way. 
IT can see how I made my mistake now.” 

Madge uttered the latter sentences with 
a kind of strenuous emphasis, very differ 
ent from the rapid and semi-ironic style of 


her former speeches. It even seemed as 
if her voice trembled a little toward the 
last. She suddenly turned aside and 


walked past Marie across the room. It 
was evident that this discovery had moved 
and excited her more than her resolute 
and self-contained spirit was willing to 
show. In those days, when every man ¢a- 
pable of bearing arms was in the ranks, 
she had taken her place as both master 
ana mistress of the household, and had 
approved herself fully competent for the 
post. No doubt many a man was far less 
able to discharge his duty before the ene- 
my than she would have been. She could 
have led a charge of cavalry, or devised 
an ambuscade, or headed a forlorn hope. 
And yet she was by no means Amazonian 
in appearance, with her delicate mouth, 
her great dark eyes, her erinkling short- 
eut auburn hair, and her slender figure. 
She was feminine to the centre of her 
heart. But the true feminine nature has 
terrible possibilities. 


Marie remained standing where she 
was. At length, as her sister did not re- 
turn to her, she said: **Are you angry, 
then, dear ?”’ 

‘Tm angry with everything except you 
-and him, of course. It’s the time and 
the circumstances that are out of joint. 


Lee will be here in two days. 
exactly the man to give away a }) 
at present: he’s more likely to 1 
with a bridegroom. Howeve1 
for the best. You must be off 
going to be busy for a couple 
Run away, and think about him 

Marie lingered. don’t fev 
are satisfied,” she said, falteringly \ 
have not forgiven me.” 

‘Forgiven you!” exclaimed Mad 
a tone of strange agitation, comine 
standing erect before her in thy 
‘*No: how can I ever forgive you 
are my sister, that’s all, and Im 
die for you. To see you happy —that’s 4] 
I have to live for. Forgiveness is anv 
er thing. I'm not of a forgiving nati 
suppose. I love-my country, 


«at te 
herenemies. But don't fear. bes 
tor for your sake, though I won't 
you. No; nokisses now. — His kiss 
not for me, even from your lips Ther 
off with you! To-morrow I shall be in 


better humor.” 

When Marie was gone, and Made 
herself once more alone, she stood fo 
long time motionless, gazing at the dar 
ening square of the window. At le 


her head drooped, she pressed her hia 
against her face, and sank down on t! 
floor, shuddering and sobbing. The 
came on without stars or moon 


When Captain Drake reached his tent 
he found an orderly awaiting him with 
message from the colonel, requesting the 
captain to step round to his quarters. Hi 
went at once. The colonel was sitting at 
a table, his stout crisp hair standing wy 
over his head, his brow wrinkled, and a 


|} number of papers before him, some 


; 
which bore rough plans of the surround 
ing country. 

down, Drake,” he said; want 
speak to you. There’s something wrong 
going on. You've got as good eyes in 
your head as any man in the regiment 
Have you noticed anything ?” 

Spies ?” 

‘*Exactly. Well?” 

‘‘T've suspected something of the sort 
but I can’t say I've nailed anything vet 


‘Let's see. Whom do you know about 


here? <Any of the resident families ? 
‘Only the Cranstouns.” 
‘Hm! What about them ?” 


‘“The two young fellows are in the 
army; father in Richmond with Jet? Da 
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vis, 1 believe. Nobody at home but the | It was about midnight when Captain 
ty ris, and three or four niggers.” Drake issued quietly from his tent and 
1 vou've got the inside track,” re- | passed through the outposts of the camp, 
sis the colonel, with a brief grin. | giving the pass-word as he went. Enter 
“Nothing the matter with the two young ing the outskirts of a long belt of wood 
lat | suppose ”” land, he tneed the moon, which was just 
Pil answer for them. I may say, | lifting her diminished disk above the dark 

vou and me, colonel, that my in plain; a faint warm air breathed from her, 
such as it is. has been for their | and brought the pleasant odor of the trees 

il nlightenment.” | tothe young man’s nostrils The soft mys 

Hm! Are they both equally suscep- | terious light showed him lightly clad in fa 

‘ tigue cap and jacket, his boots incased in 
(Oh). sisters always think alike.” replied | a thick pair of woollen socks drawn over 
prake, laughing and coloring a little. lthem. Two protuberances beneath his 
Well, sir.” said the colonel after a mo jacket indicated the presence of a couple of 


ipparently dismissing the subject, revolvers. He walked onward lightly and 
ww Lwant you to read these two reports, cautiously. keeping his eves sharply about 
| then examine this plan. Then I'll | him, but with the air of being familiar 
you my idea.” So saying, the colonel | with his surroundings Meanwhile the 
Jed over the documents in question, clouds overhead gradually retreated west 
pipe, and placed his legs upon the oth ward shrinking before the oncoming moon. 


ond of the table. Drake did not regret this. In a hunt of 
| cuess I understand what you mean, | this kind, light always favors the hunter; 
onel. said Drake, after about five min- it reveals the quarry, while the pursuer is 
ites inspection of the papers. ‘You think concealed in the shadow. So Drake stole 


4 information has been communicated silently and rapidly along, his keen senses 
it this point 7?” he laid his finger upon a made keener by the consciousness that he 
ertain spot in the plan. ‘Well, the ev- | was carrying His life in his hand, After 
lence looks pretty plausible. Now what | the lapse of about half an hour, his prog 
ve your orders ?” | ress became very deliberate and cautious 
In the first place, are you willing to | indeed. Finally he stopped altogether, 
undertake the job : and after casting a searching glance round 
Certainly 1 am, sir.” about, he stationed himself on the dark 
It's no ordinary matter. This person, | side of a large pine-tree. There was no 
whoever it may be, must have a tolerably | thing to do now but to wait, and he wait 
mplete notion of our intentions. — It’s ed for what seemed to him a long time. 
necessary he should be captured—taken At last he fancied he heard a faint, recur 
dlive—in order that we may question him. rent sound, such as might have been made 
Very likely he may object to be captured | by a heedful footstep passing along the 
object practically, you understand. | forest. He listened intently, leaning a 
Well, Captain Drake, he must be taken, little forward from hisconcealment. The 
and he must be taken alive, and it must noise was no longer audible. But, Just as 
be done to-night. It may make all the | he drew back, something flashed through 
difference between our retreating before | the air with a sound like a keen whisper, 
Lee, and his before us. That's all, sir. If | and Captain Drake had the pleasure of 
vou succeed, it may be a feather in your | seeing a bowie-knife sticking Into the tree 


cap: if you don’t—" exactly in the spot where his face had 
“You may depend upon me, colonel,” | been 

interposed the young officer, rising and [It was not a time for the leisurely weigh 

vathering up the papers. “To-morrow | ing of alternative courses of action 

morning I shall report.” He saluted and | Drake instantly sprang forward in the di 

went out. rection from which the missile had beeu 
‘Hm! he’s clever enough, no doubt,” hurled, drawing his revolver from his belt 


muttered the older warrior to himself when | as he did so. Bearing in mind the col 
Jone. ‘‘L wonder if he suspects ¢ Well, | onel’s orders as to taking his antagonist 
he stands it, it “ll be the making of | alive, his intention was not to fire, but to 
‘im: and if he doesn’t, the sooner we | intimidate. It was unlikely that the oth 
-now it the better. This 1s no time for | er had any weapon besides the bowie-knife, 
fooling.” and that having misearried, he was de 


3 
Boe: 
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fenseless. The game seemed to incline in 
the captain's favor. 


As he emerged into the open space be 


face. In the shadow at the other side of 
the little glade he saw a figure step for 
ward to confront him —a figure slight, 
almost boyish, indistinctly visible. This 
fimure seemed to raise its right arm to a lev 
el with the captain’s heart; a slight click 
accompanied the movement, answered by 
a thrill of the captain’s pulses. But ina 
moment, to his intense surprise, instead 
of stopping a bullet, he saw his unknown 
adversary lower his arm, turn, and glide 
swiftly away through the forest. Though 
at first almost more disconcerted than if 
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| were retracing their steps th, 
| woods. The danger was past 
yond the tree, the moonlight fell upon his | 


Ten minutes later Drake ay 


‘You had no information. t); 
he. 

‘Had I not?” She drew fro 
side of her jacket some papers 
allowed him to glance at, 


ana 


| back. He stared at her, 


he had received the shot, Drake made shift | 


to start in pursuit. But here he was at | 


some disadvantage. It was extremely 
difficult to discern the fugitive amongst 
the shifting shadows of the trees; and be- 
ing ignorant what course he was likely to 
take, it was useless to rush forward at hap- 
hazard. Nevertheless, Drake contrived to 
keep tolerably close upon the other's traces ; 
but had no opportunity to consider whith 
er he was being led. — It was hot and rough 
work. He had stumbled badly twice, and 
his face was whipped and bleeding from 
hostile twigs and branches. He could not 
keep it up much longer, and at length he 
resolved to try a flying shot, trusting to 
luck to cripple the other and not to kill 
him. It would not do to go back to the 
colonel quite empty-handed. 

But at this instant he heard in the dis 
tance beyond a peculiar whistle, answer 
ed, as it seemed, by another on the right. 
He had paused; the figure that he was 
pursuing had paused also. All at once 
it turned, and came running back directly 
to where Drake stood. Ina breath or two 
it Was upon him. 

‘** Here, change your hat formine. Give 
me your jacket—quick—or you're a dead 
man. Now be silent, and follow my 
lead.” 

‘*“You are Madge Cranstoun,” said 
Drake, in a low tone, ‘‘and I was near 
killing you. I didn’t expect this. What 
are you going to do ?” 

‘To save your life, if Lean. We're in 


the midst of our people—of mine. If they | 


suspect you, they'll kill you. You're a 


spy-—a rebel spy—my comrade. If we 
are questioned, I'll do the talking: you 
confirm what I say. Now, here they | 
come.” | 


‘Why did you tell them yo 
then 7?” 

“Tt might have led them to 
things vou have no right to hes 

‘You have sacrificed a creat 
me. Your news will not be of 
to-morrow.” 

‘*T was bound to save you.” 

“Why ?” 

She looked at him. His qu 
minded her that he was not aw 
knowledge of his engagement to 
He, for his part, was counting o) 
posed ignorance. After a pause, she 
to say: 

‘*T wished to do it; that’s all 

They went on for a time insilence, At 
last he said: “I believe the colonel sus 
pects you. There was something 
manner this evening that I didn't 
stand. I think he chose me fo: 
because he knew that I knew you, a 
wished to test me. It will be awkward 
going back to him with this story 

“That is your own affair.” 

“Tt won't do for you to show yoursel! 
either. You would be arrested at once 

‘Well, that’s my affair.” 

‘* Look here, Madge,” said the captain 
stopping short and confronting her, an 
laying his hand on her shoulder, *’s 
pose we never go back at all—either of us 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘**T mean—that I care more for you than 
for anything else. I love you.” 

That's a lie.” 

“It’s the truth. I know it now, if | 
never knew it before. Say the word, and 
we will find the way to where we can |) 
happy. You love me: you have proved 
it.” 

How ?” 

‘By what you have done to-nig 

‘“How will you prove that you 
me ?” 


‘‘ By giving up for you everything that 
aman can value—honor, friends, my coun 


| try, my profession.” 


thing more.” 
What ?” 


eh put 
pu 
| 
} 
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Marie Cranstoun. “You know I do.” 
vas a short silence. Drake's eyes “Yes, yes; but I love to hear you say 
-in the moonlight. ‘She has told | it. And you love no one else? No one 
en 2” he said. in the world 2 
saw you hold her in your arms at There never was any love in the world 
dow.” till now.” 
Vell. so I did. And I told her that ‘Ah! it's heaven to hear that. Yes, 
her. And I fancied I did, for the this is love: and it’s true what they say- 
But that is done with forever. it's above everything else. Come—walk 
ere the only woman left alive in | faster. Where are we now e”? 
ld to-morrow, L could not marry ‘Very near camp, I think.” 
You are what Tlove: we were made ‘Ah! Here, underneath this tree isa 


}, other. Such a meeting as ours | pleasant place, isn't it 4 Pleasant enough 
t does not happen for nothing. [| to live and love and—die in, Could they 


not the same man {| was yesterday. I hear us in the camp, do you think 2” 
mua | ‘Hear us? No.” 
H,. was speaking the truth now, and| ‘‘ But if I were to fire off my revolver, 
ek of that truth vibrated from his | for instance y”” 
soul to hers. She could not hold it back, ‘No doubt they would hear that.” 
leony it. Some things utter them-|  ‘“ And then what would they do?” 
cpl yes, apart from our willtocontrolthem. |” I don’t know: come out and arrest us, 
She felt herself drawn toward him: a wild | perhaps. Why do you speak of such 
snyyphant life flowed into her: but even | things ?” 
she knew that it bore the seeds of | ‘‘ Not you: they would only arrest me; 


on its current. She looked wp at | and then, finding these papers on me, 
ind said, quietly: °° Yes. I love you, | they would know that [am a spy; and | 
Moortield. Ihave always loved you. It’s | should be shot—or hanged: which ?” 


y you didn't know your heart as soon ti-. Don't imagine such things, darling. 
- | did mine. No, we won't kiss yet: | You will be my wife.” 

“+ a little. I wouldn't kiss Marie last | «s-Your wife! Well, that’s worth being 
evening because she had the touch of | born for: just the possibility of it. Your 


vor lips on hers, and there may be some | wife. And what will become of Marie /” 
shadow of her between you and me yet. | She won't suffer much. She would 
Never mind; it will soon be gone. © | love any one who was kind to her.” 
God! how sweet this is!—how sweet ” “Well, maybe. Still, you know, we 
Her voice failed, and she moved uncer- | might think of her afterward, and be sor- 
tainly. as if about to faint. Drake threw | ry. It is not as if she were any other wo 
jis arm round her. man: she’s my sister.” 
“Parling—my love,” he said, ‘‘the| ‘Only by birth. She's as unlike you 
<weetness has hardly begun yet. It is all | as darkness from light.” 


to come.” ‘But she loves me and trusts me: and 
-“Xo—don’t trust to that!” she exclaim- | when she learns that [ve betrayed her 
ed. recovering herself and withdrawing “Tt is I, not you.” 
from his support. ‘* This moment is the “You and I, then.” 
est we shall ever have—the only one, “Well, the harm is done. It can't be 
maybe. Don’t look so, love; Lonly mean | cured now.” 
we don't know what may happen in an “But it might be avenged, Moorfield.” 
other day—or hour. Let’s thank God for “In the next world, perhaps; but we 
this. and enjoy it. Oh, L love youso! will enjoy this.” 
im so happy !—so happy lifetime of “We have enjoyed it,” said the cirl. 


happiness!’ She looked around her and drew a deep 
“What is the matter, Madge? You | breath; then she fixed her dark eyes on 
seem so strange!” Moorfield’s face. She maintained the 
She laughed. ‘‘I feel strangely,” she | gaze for what seemed a long time: there 
said. ** How should it be otherwise? This | was an almost terrible intensity in it, as if 
is all new to me, and I expected—some- | she were summoning forth his spirit to 
thing very different. Let’s not talk; it’s | meet hers. 
too much to talk about —and too danger- At length her demeanor changed: she 
ous. You are sure you love me, dear?’ | gently opened her arms and lifted her face 
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with a passionate invitation that made the 


blood tingle in Moortield’s veins. He 


stepped forward, and they kissed for the 


first time —and the last 


| 
Presently she drew back a pace or two, 


her bosom heaving, her features glorified 
and tremulous. 
her eyes. As she slowly removed them 
her expression seemed to alter. Her lips 
were compressed; a certain rigidity came 
over the contours of her face and figure. 
As if mechanically and unconsciously, 
her right hand went to her belt, and closed 
upon the handle of her revolver. She 
drew it and levelled it at her lover; and, 
as he held out his arms toward her, smil 
ing at the jest, she shot him through the 
heart. 

She stood over him as he lay, fumbling 
with her weapon, and murmuring to her 
self. But when the noise of voices and 
hurried movements became audible from 
the camp, she thrust the revolver back in 
her belt, and, with head raised, walked 
slowly and composedly in that direction. 


CANADIAN 
AND THE 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 
NEW NORTHWEST 
ie away in the Northwest, as far be 

yond St. Paul as St. Paul is beyond 
Chicago, stands Winnipeg, the capital of 

Manitoba, and the gateway of a new realm 
about to jump from its present state of 
trackless prairies, as yet almost devoid of 
settlement, to the condition of our most 
prosperous Western States. Here, bound 
ed on the south by Dakota and Montana, 
west by the Rocky Mountains, north and 
east by the great Peace River and the chain 
of lakes and rivers that stretch from Lake 
Athabasea to Winnipeg, lies a vast extent 
of country, estimated tocontain 300,000, 000 


acres, or enough to make eight such States | 


as Iowa or Illinois. Not all of it is fer 
tile, it is true, yet it may be safely said 
that two-thirds of it are available for set 
tlement and cultivation. 

In fact, the extent of available land in 


these new countries is apt to be underes 


timated, for if the traveller does not see | 


prairies waist deep in the richest grass, he 
is apt to set them down as barren lands, 


and if he crosses a marsh, he at once stamps | 


it as land too wet for cultivation. Those, 
however, who remember the early days of 
Illinois and Iowa have seen lands then 
passed by as worthless swamps, now held 


at high prices as the best of meadow-land. 


She pressed her hands to 


»| This is a land of rolling prairies : 
| lands, watered by navigable 
not devoid of timber. 

Its climate is hardly such as 0 
select for a lazy man’s paradiss 
winters are long and cold, and thy 
mers short and fiercely hot, thou: 
shortness isin some measure con 
for by the great length of the n 

idays. Nevertheless, it is a 
| wheat and many other grains 
|crops attain their fullest perfection 
is well fitted to be the home of a \ 
and healthy race. 


ATIC 


rive 


] 


land 


Manitoba. of 
we hear so much now, is but the ny 
fraction of this territory, and, lying in th: 
| southeast corner, is as yet the only part 
| accessible by rail. 

Most of our ideas of this region are 
rived from travellers who traversed 
midwinter, toiling along wearily day aft 
day on snow-shoes or with Esquim: 
dogs and sleds, cold, hungry, and shi 

less: no wonder that we have | 
| think of it as an arctic region! 
Listen to what Butler writes of it 


wh 


ae 


Ca 


hes 
| about to start from Portage-la-Prairie fo; 
Edmonton in his first trip. (These opin 
ions, however, were much modified after 


ward.) *‘ A long journey lay befor: 

nearly 3000 miles would have to be tray 
ersed before I could reach the neigl 

hood of even this lonely spot itsel| 

last verge of civilization. The terrific cold 
of a winter of which T had heard, a cold 
so intense that travel ceases except in thi 
vicinity of the forts of the Hudson Ba 
Company, a cold which freezes mercury 
and of which the spirit registers 80) 
frost 


this was to be the thought of many 
nights, the ever-present companion of 
many days. Between this little p 
fire and the giant mountains to which my 
footsteps were turned there stood in th: 


ean 


if 
| long 1200 miles but six houses.” 
| This was in 1870. Now hear what 


| Mr. Anderson, another English traveller 
writes in 1880, just ten years later 
‘From Poplar Point to Portage-la-Prai 
| rie the land seemed perfection—dry and 
workable soil, light but rich in the ex 
treme, evidence the magnificent crops « 
wheat we passed. <A farmer to whom | 
spoke shook his head and said: ‘ The bla: 

| birds are bad enough, but there’s plenty 
| for us all; in spite of them [ shall hav: 
thirty-five bushels to the acre.’ Portag 


la-Prairie, which a few years ago was part 
of an uninhabited waste, is now a thriv 


| 
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dozen machine dépdts.” 
is vast region, and indeed al] 
between it and the Arctic ( eean, 
» hundred years the Hudson sav 
v exercised territorial] rights. Til] 


i few years it was practically un 
except as a preserve of fur-beap 
uals: and prior to 1870 it was hard 


iny information as to its material 
sorits value. The ( ‘ompany dis 
every attempt that threatened to 
re with the fur-bearing animals or 
Indians who trapped them: still it be- 
nown that some of this Vast ree 
ot utterly worthless for 


other pur- 
he soil looked deep and rich in 
laces, and in the western part the 
» found a winter subsistence, for the 
were seldom deep, and in the pure 
and hot autumnal sun the grasses, 
id of withering, dried into natural 
T had brought 


lhe early explorers, too, 
ports of noble rivers, of fertile 
ries, of great beds of coal, of belts of fine 
But what eared the Company 
The rivers, it is true, 
as being the 


wk prai 
mber 


were val- 
homes of the otter, the 
and other fur bearing animals, and 
ish for their employés, and 
uighways for their canoes. For the rest 
At last, in 1870, seeing 
no longer exelude the 
vorld from these fertile regions, the Hud 
Bay Company sold their territorial 
rights to Canada. which now began to see 
vay to a railroad across the continent. 
to link the colonies from Nova Seotia to 
British Columbia, The Company 
return a million and 
eservation of land arou 
one-twentieth of the lands within the fer 
belt. It is not necessary for us to fo] 
low the quarrelling, the Wire-pulling, the 
attempts to harmonize conflicting inter- 
ests, the seandals worse than those of our 
eredit mobilier, that followed the attempts 
the gsovernment to inaugurate this 
scheme. To the Pacific Railway at least 
one administration owed its downfall. F 
nally, in 1881, after publie money toay 
‘mount had been expended 
a some of the road actually 
a bareain 


lion of ¢ 


I irnished 


had no use. 
they could 


received 


nd their forts, and 


ast 
on surveys, 
constructed, 
was concluded with an associa- 
‘apitalists, called, in the 
market, syndicate,” to com- 
the undertaking. The syndicate 
greed to complete a railroad of the stand- 
ard gauge from Lake Nipissing, near the | 


slang of | 
the stoe] 


town, with a couple of hotels | 


a half of dollars, a | 
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northeast shore of Lake Huron, to Port 


Moody, on Burrard Inlet, in British Co 
lumbia, nearly opposite the south end 
Vancouver Island. by May 1, 1891. 


maintain and operate the 


of 
and to 


same forever 


In return they were allowed to charge cer 
tain tolls, had libera] exemptions from 
| taxation, were Ziven $25,000,000 In Cash, 


»,000,000 acres of land, and about 700 


miles of railroad already | 


Or contract 
led for by the sovernment, valued at about 


$30,000,000 more, 


In short, the government 
glad to get e] 


and give a 


Was only too 
ear of the whole 
royal bounty to 
ing and able to finish it, 
$3,000, 000 had been 
alone, and that 12,000 
routes had been actually surveyed with 
instrument and chain No doubt the voy 
ernment hoped, by intrusting 
prise to private hands, to h; 
| completion of the railroad 
ment of the country, 
to the interest of the 
lands should be 


ly as possible, 


scheme. 
vill 
It is said that 


any one 


spent on Surveys 


miles of differs nt 


the enter 
isten both the 
and the settle 
as it was manifestly 
syndicate that their 
sold and settled as rapid 
Which could hardly be done 
| except as the road was built. 
Now it is evident that the 
this region will be 
rapid, indeed, than 
ern States that 
in them there 


frowth of 
rapid, probably more 
that of our own West 


ior 


lie beyond the lakes ; 
iad been a slow but ste 
| increase of population from a compara 
tively early day, and when the 
began to gridiron 
| great lakes to the 


States east of the 


idy 


railroads 
the country from the 
Rocky Mountains, the 
Missouri alre 
| Sessed a considerable population, 

In the new Northwest, 
a land that has rm mained 
rest of the world. 
Indian or the 
open 


ady pos 


however. we see 
isolated from the 
untrodden except by the 
trapper, suddenly thrown 
settlement, and on 
eral as those offered | 


for terms as lib 
or land-grant railroads 

The Canadian I 
ready completed | 
peg, which 
Northwestern 
not without p 
will be com) 


our gvovernment 
-acific Railway is al 
50 miles west of Winni 
already connected y 

railroads. and it 
eason, that another 
rleted toward the 
the present vear. 


is 


ith our 
is hoped 
500 miles 
mountains 
To build two or even 


three miles a day across such 


a country 
traverses would } 
traordinary feat iy 


as this division e NO ex 


anches, too, north 


modern railroading 
and south, will be 
not to accommodate 


but to create it. Now it 


rapidly constructed. 
existing traffic. 
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this land by ot 
than that of th 

Here we sg] 
chance to see ho 
enterprise 
our own. Thy 
Pacific Railwa 
agents far and 
to induce ttle 
chase its lands 4 
traffic for its lines 
two railroads 
apart, and the | 
have quite as or 
better, lands to offer \\ 
they be as energet(, 
cessful, as) thei 
across the line? 

The climate of this) 
is far from what on 
expect from its nort 
latitude. While it « 
be said to be enti 
from early frosts 
north as 
itude 56°, there 
any from the mi 
May till September, 


even the tender encun 
attains maturity. Wheat 
barley,and vegetablesripes 
every season at the vari 
posts along the Pear! R 


Wheat ripens even as fa 
north as Fort Simps: 
latitude 62°, whil 

and barley from the | 
Athabasca district to 
medal at the Centenni 
These crops, it is tru 
been raised on the botton 
lands along the rive: 


each side are several! 


protected by that very « 
vation from those lat’ 
early frosts everyy 
prevalent on low-lying 


seems as if nothing short of some finan- 
cial panic, some gross blundering or stu- 
pidity, could delay the construction of the 
railroad, or check the flood of immigra- 
tion that must surely pour in. 

Can it be that, with the government 
Canada enjoys, one as free and fully as 
democratic as our own, the shadow of 
monarchy will delay the occupation of 


tom-lands. 

The physical features of this region 
noteworthy. The international bow 
in latitude 49° traverses the divide | 
tween the waters flowing into the Gulf 


Mexico and the Arctie Ocean. Here is a 


comparatively barren table-land ele. 


about 4000 feet above the sea, and swept 
in winter by the fiercest blizzards, those 


blinding storms when the air seenis 


though the table-lands o1 


dred feet higher, they ay 
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nest snow driven at hurricane 
-inds that penetrate an ordinary 
is if it were but muslin. Two 
ind fifty miles to the north the 
vel is 1000 feet lower; go yet 300 
i the general elevation is but 1700 
e sea-level, whilethe winterstormis | 
much of their severity. On the | 
ind, the summits of the Rocky | 
ins go on increasing in height from 
{9 to latitude 52°, where from an 
of 16,000 feet the summits of Mount | 
und Mount Hooker look down on | 


tile plains at the sources of the Sas- | Of this the vovernment has built or is 


in. Here a strange anomaly oc- | 
Near this point two of the lowest 
he Yellowhead, with an elevation 


‘and but sixty miles apart, contain 
een them some of the loftiest summits 
So gradual is the ascent of 


the range. 


. Yellowhead (or Téte-jaune) Pass that | 
ravellers approaching it from the east | 
‘ipst become conscious of having passed the | 

iding ridge when they see the water | 
While this forms | 


flowing to the west. 

the best pass for a railroad, it is open to 

eobjection that bevond it in British Co- 

lumbia lies a wilderness of tangled mount 

ins covered with dense g 

vantie timber, through which the railroad 

s must force its way. The valley of the 


forests of 


Fraser, resembling a cleft made by some | 
| mighty sword, and seeming to bid defiance | 


the engineer, forms the only known 
route through this labyrinth of mountains. 
Here, however, so much work toward the 
construction of the railroad has already 


t 
to 


wen done by the government that the 


route by this pass and river may be said to | 


be fixed. 


Three hundred miles to the north the | 
creat Peace River flows calmly through the | 


range only 1800 feet above the sea, except at 


one point, where it boils for about ten miles 
through a rocky eafion, and even thus far | 
Butler found vegetation well ad- | 


north 

| vanced in May. To the west for about 
| 3800 miles across British Columbia no ob- 
cle to a railroad exists, and here we 
some day see a Pacific Railway. 


Some reader may ask, ** But what of the | 


country to the north 7?” Itis either cover 
ed by the great forest that stretches toward 
the Aretie Ocean, or lies open in what are 
called the barren lands. 

The reindeer, the wood buffalo, and that 
relic of ages gone by. the musk-ox, some- 
times stray down to Lake Athabasca from 
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ri- | 


| and other parallel railroads. 
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these regions of the North, and where they 


make their home there can be little in 
ducement for man to dwell. 

Now let us look at the route and the dis 
tances to be traversed by this railroad 

Miles 

From Brockville and Ottawa to Lake Nipissing 2% 

“Lake Nipissing to Thunder Bay 
“Thunder Bay to Winnipeg 

Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountait 

Rocky Mountains to Kamloops 

Kamloops to Port Moody 

Winnipeg to Pembina (branch) 


building, and will turn over to the syn 
dicate when the rest of the route is com 


| pleted: 
) feet, and the House Pass, but little | 


Miles. 
From Thunder Bay to Winnipeg. . . 
* Kamloops to Port . 
Pembina branch... 
710 


The 290 miles east of Lake Nipissing 
were already built, and were bought by 
the syndicate, so there remains for them 
just 1900 miles to build. From Lake Nip- 
issing to Winnipeg for 1075 miles its route 
traverses a little-settled and comparative- 


| ly unknown country, said to be rich in 


lumber and minerals, but with very little 
tillable land. For 800 miles from Winni 
peg to the Rocky Mountains the country 
has been already deseribed, nor can there 
be any doubt as to its rapid settlement or 
the early construction of new branches 
Those who 
have crossed the continent by the route of 
the Union and Kansas Pacitie 
will remember how rapidly one gets into 
an arid country after leaving the Missouri. 
| Here it is quite different. The soil and 
climate are as good at the base of the 
mountains as at the Red River, and the 
rain-fallasabundant. It must be borne in 
mind, too, in speaking of this country, 
that wheat grown here fetches from seven 
to ten cents a bushel more than that grown 
south of the latitude of St. Paul. To the 
farmer this represents about two dollars 


Railroads 


per acre additional on an average crop 
| no small consideration when it costs no 
more for cultivation or harvesting. 
| From the Rocky Mountains to Port 
Moody the 
through a labyrinth of densely timbered 
| mountains, worthless as yet beeause inac- 
cessible, but destined to grow in value as 
our Eastern pine becomes exhausted. Of 
the natural wealth of the northwest coast 


almost entire distance is 
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it is hard to speak in measured terms, for | 
in climate, in fertile soil, in fruit, in lum- 


ber, in coal, in fisheries of the finest salm 


on, it seems as if the best eifts of nature | 


had been poured out with unstinted hand. 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and Brit 


ish Columbia form three sister states, | 


closely resembling each other, yet each 
possessing some wealth of its own: but the 
greatest riches of coal and iron, so far as 
known, lie within the British Possessions. 

A part of the grain crop of this new 
Northwest will bave but 750 miles to vo to 
reach tide-water on the Pacific; some of it 
has but 500 miles to reach lake navigation 
at Thunder Bay, on Lake Superior, and a 


railroad is projected from Winnipeg to | 


Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, a distance of 
300 miles, whence to Liverpool it is some 
miles shorter than from New York. The 


bay is open for about four months, but the | 


straits at its entrance are much obstructed 
by ice, and could not be depended on for 


more than three months of navigation, if | 


even for that. 
to wait over one season for shipment by 
this route. But it matters little as to 
routes. When the wheat is grown, it will 


seek the best market by the cheapest route, | 


without regard to flag or frontier. 

As to the future of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway it is hard to predict. 
serve the purpose for which it was built, 
namely, to settle up the country, and link 


the colonies in a closer union, is certain; | 
that it will be profitable to operate is less | 
so. The larger part of the eastern and | 


western divisions traverse regions which 
must be slow of settlement, where for a 
long time the local tratlic must be small, 
and though the through traffic will pass 


over them, that business is far smaller and | 


less remunerative than is commonly sup- 
posed. Of the large dividends of the 
Union Pacific Railroad but a very small 
fraction is earned on the through business, 
and its amount is surprisingly small. 


Hence a crop would have | 


That it will | 


| “LAQUELLE 
| \| RS. PERTH sat in a deep ch; 


window, mending some old 
leaned suddenly forward and « 
There he goes!” 

Her tone implied that he had « 
some despite. Her daughter, 
arranging her hair before the old 
ed mirror, withdrew a little into t} 
but stretched her round white 1 
looked at the young man who we) 
in the glistening, sandy path by thi 
side. 

He was a well-built fellow, a Litt), 
medium height, and wore a som)r 

He stopped in front of the old 
house on the corner, an easy stone's { 
from the Perths’, and swune open 
rate. 

A huge white Newfoundland dow |; 
ed up and laid muzzle and fore-paws on 
shoulder. The young man touched t 
dog kindly, but he probably said ** Down 
for the animal slid abruptly back to a 
fours, and lying down, expressed thie res} 
| of his weleome by thrapping the gray: 
with his tail. 

‘*T wonder which one of them it 
said Mrs. Perth, resuming 
mending with a sort of peevish resigna 
tion. ‘‘Of course it is sure to be one of 
| them!” 
| ‘*One of the twins?’ said Janet, turn 
ing the last coil of her beautiful hair 
‘* Anna is out of the question.” 

Janet meant that Anna Moore was. as 
girls phrase it, ‘‘as good as engaged 

Mother and daughter worked a. short 
| timein silence. At last Mrs. Perth leaned 
| back and fanned herself, and by degrees 
Janet got all the lace into her own lap 
| She started, with a painful flush, when 

her mother broke out suddenly : 
| ‘‘Itis so very strange, so vexing, so un 
accountable, that you don’t get a husband 
Janet! I’m sure you are pretty enough 


However, in length and in grades the |—far prettier than any of those Moor 


Canadian route will compare favorably 
with any further south; and from the for- 
ests north of Lake Superior lumber will 


be carried to the central prairie regions, | 
| 


and thither also will be brought the fine 
coal of British Columbia, all of which will 
help to furnish local business to the less 
promising divisions, and with such grants 
of money, land, and finished road, it would 
seem as if there might be some dividends 


girls. Don’t you think so? Of course | 
mean the twins: Anna is a fright, as you 
say—”’ 

‘‘No, mother, I didn’t say Anna 

‘* Don’t interrupt me!” with a jerk of 
her fan. ‘‘WillyStratton loved the ground 
you trod on, and Tom Knight—if ever | 
saw a man in love, he was with you, and 
he’s an only son, and old Mr. Knight is 
rich and grasping and tight as an oyster, 


for the stockholders. 


and he dropped like a singed moth: he 
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1 comin’ so sudden, an’ he’s always 

Moores’ now. 

ose girls like bees in a clover field. 

nust be eareful, child, and leave the 

very loose; lace won't bear any 

Just look at my work, an’ you’l] 

it ought to be. An’ now here’s 

sung man, Dr. Albert Owen, city 

d money free as water, goes right 

isand takes board there forall sammer, 

suppose, and they are crowded, and al- 

-sat sixes and sevens, an’ we have such 
ee spare room !” 

Perth paused for breath, fanned 

moments, and then con 


f a few 


ed: 

Did you say anything to vex Willy 
? He was on the point of propos 
He said your hus 
and | 


Stratton 
ne—I’m sure of it. 
nd would be a very happy man 
sider that very pointed 
could properly to encourage him, and 
told him, whoever you married, your hus- 
and would find a real mother in me 


me who would help and advise him about | 
and I told him not to wear | 


everything; 
jue neck-ties any more 
freckles show so plain. 


they made his 
But you must 


have done or said something, Janet, for he | 


ever comes now, an’ he goes about with 
\nna—yes, actually with Anna Moore, 
vho never had a beau before, so far as I 
cnow—” 
“Hush!—do hush!” Janet 


said, en- 


treatingly, for she had heard a step on the | 
stair, and now a light knock sounded on | 


the door. 

‘The idea!—in this melting sun!” said 
Mrs. Perth. ‘* Come in!” 
sunt voice, as a tall young lady appeared 
n the doorway. 
f Jenny was at home. 
iave her come over for tea and to spend 
the evening.” 

She carefully addressed Mrs. Perth, but 
she smiled and looked a little eagerly at 
Janet, and then untied her white sun- 
bonnet and sat down without being asked. 


Janet looked flushed and weary, but she | 


smiled back at their visitor, and then re- 
sumed her lace-work. 

‘How’s Mrs. Moore to-day ?” said Mrs. 
Perth. ‘* Don’t sit on the edge of the 
chair; it makes you look all knees.” 


‘Mother is well as usual, thank you; | 
she feels the heat a good deal,” said the | 
young guest, reducing her knees in com- | 


pliance with Mrs. Perth’s request. 


The beaux do buzz | 


and J said what | 


It’s only me—Anna,” replied a plea- | 


‘**T only ran over to see 
Mamma wants to | 


OF but 
I never saw any one suffer at all in com 


course every be nly does: 


parison with me. It’s just so in winter 
| 'm all frozen up, and have such a bron 
chitis that 1 can hardly speak all winter 
long. So you're havin’ a tea party to 
your house 

“Oh no, not a tea party, only Meta 
Grey, besides ourselves, and in the even 
ing Willy Stratton and Mr. Knight, to 
play croquet if it should not be too hot 
Our new set has just come.” 

‘Very pleasant young men, both of 
them.” Mrs. Perth fanned herself, smil 
ing. “It's kind of Mrs. Moore to 
want my Janet; but IL don't it 
makes a party so much brighter and plea 
santer to young men if there’s a real hand 

How old are you, Anna / 
‘Twenty last May.” 

‘Well, [ will say vou don't look over 
Janet is twenty-two, 


very 
wonder: 


some girl, 


sixteen or seventeen. 
and no one would guess ner to be a day 
than Willy Stratton, Mr. 
Knight, and of course Dr. Owen Janet, 
do stop fussing over that lace! When 
Anna is so kind as wait for you, it is quite 
rade in you not to make haste.” 

Janet rolled up the lace, and going into 
the bedroom, came out, listlessly, with a 


older you 


| parasol and sun-bonnet like Anna’s. 
‘Goodness gracious, child!” eried Mrs. 
Perth. ** Yes” —turning to Anna—** I sup 
| pose she would actually have gone with 
you looking that way. 
Janet, don’t put me 
lout of all patience, standing there as if 
| the afternoon was twenty-four hours long. 
| Put on your—let me see, your pink skirt, 
and wear the low body with your white 


She is so regard 


less of appearances. 


sacque and over-dress, the thinnest one. 
Janet has such beautiful shoulders !” 
Janet was absent only a few minutes, 
| but Mrs. Perth had time to press Anna 
with innumerable questions about Dr. 
| Owen: if he was of an old family; wheth 
er he was rich; if she thought him hand- 
some; was he just graduated, or in prac 
tice ? and what was he doing here in such 
a small out-of-the-way town? had he 
told Mrs. Moore his plans? Of course he 
was not here for his health, for he was 
| the picture of it: perhaps he had come for 
a wife—and here Mrs. Perth's languid eyes 
| shot a swift inquisitive glance directly 
into Anna’s. 
Though Anna was used to Mrs. Perth, 
and knew how to avoid giving information 
| when it was desirable to do so, she did not 
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enjoy a tete-a-téte with her, and was glad 
that Janet at this moment re-appeared. 

Mrs. Perth examined Janet critically, 
and by the touch or two of alteration she 
made showed that she had excellent taste 
Then the girls started out. 

The Moores were in their large family 
sitting-room, and things were at 
and sevens,” 


in dress. 


‘Sixes 
as Mrs. Perth had said, yet 
the disorder was not untidiness, and Janet 
thought, as she had often done before, that 
it was one of the pleasantest rooms she was 
Mrs. Moore, a real invalid, but 
a sunny-tempered, graceful woman, was 


ever in. 


sitting in the cozy depth of a bamboo chair, 
near an unusually large flourishing or- 
The twins, Elinorand Helena, 
were pretty blondes, at the first glance ex- 
tremely alike. They were sitting by a 
table talking over the rules of croquet with 
a young man, who stood just behind their 
chairs. Their fair uplifted profiles were 


ange-tree. 


silhouetted vis-&-vis upon the background | 


of his dark clothes as they appealed to him. 

They rose as Janet came in with Anna, 
and joined Mrs. Moore in complimenting 
Janet with a sincere kindness of welcome 
that acted like magic on the girl’s natural- 
ly happy temperament. <A tall, extreme- 
ly pale young lady, whose complexion 
suggested the secret consumption of slate- 


pencils and vinegar, just acknowledged | 


Janet’s entrance, and sat down again, ab- 
so little ceremony was 
observed at the Moores’ that it was always 


sorbed in a novel 


understood one could do just as one pleased. 
Willy Stratton followed the twins, put 
out both hands to grasp Janet’s, and with 
a gaze of warm admiration begged her ac- 
ceptance of some white carnations, and 
himself placed them in her hair. 

Dr. Owen came down-stairs, and his en- 
trance made a perceptible difference with 
all. Mrs. Moore laid down her fan with 
a smile, and a certain animated air of ob- 
servation. She received Dr. Owen's first 
look. 

Elinor’s soft blue eves rested on him 
with a pleased and wholly unselfcon- 
scious look; but Helena’s dark gray eyes 
flashed with coquettish brightness as she 
said: 

‘Tf you are really at leisure at last, we 
can have one round at croquet before tea. 
Can't we, mamma ?” 

Meta Grey had not looked up from her 
novel, but the pages she had grasped eas- 
ily at a glance required two readings now 
the doctor had come down. Janet's color 


solemn roll of her eyes. 


deepened when Dr. Owen took 
showing his pleasure at meeting 
a glance of admiration less oper 
longed, but not less flattering, tha, 
Stratton’s, 

They all went out, and the eli 
mallet and ball and the quick tones of ; 
players made a cheery sound, Mrs. \ 
could overlook the croquet ground 
out rising, and could also keep a super, 
ing eye on Katy, the jet-black, merry 
negro girl who was laying the fres 
cloth for supper. 

‘Janet Perth looks very beauti 
said Mrs. Moore. 

‘She do so,” responded Katy, her 
der lip dropped, her white teeth elan 
‘She looks jes zif she’s a born lady. s/ 
do; but her ma ain't no lady fur sartin 
sure, she ain't: she’s de hayfulest 

‘* Hush, Katy! hush!” 

Disagreefulest, stuckest-up 
Here, with the mimetic talent of her rac 
Katy so perfectly imitated Mrs. Perth's 
gait, manner, and tone that Mrs. Moor 
laughed in spite of herself; then gravely 
began to reprove Katy. 

Upon this Katy lifted one of the pret 
tea-cups above her head, squinted at 
moment, then set it down. * Thoug 
there wuz a crack in dat ar cup fur sure, 
she muttered, in deep abstraction. 

‘*Katy, Katy, I know you hear nx 
persisted Mrs. Moore. ** You really must 
leave off ridiculing my friends.” 

reticule missus’s frenz!” eried 
Katy, with a comfortable chuckle and a 


Laws, nov 
what me says ain’t er no account nohow 
And then from the doorway this Parthia 
dart: Yous don’ like ‘er you’se’f, Mis 
Moore, yous knows yer don’, only you's 
a lady, ‘n’ carn’t say so!” Then Katy 
called in the croquet party to supper 

A few weeks later, in a handsome room 
in a fashionable hotel at a watering-plac 
Miss Margaret Faye sat reading with evi 
dent interest the following letter: 


‘*My DEAR AUNT,—You chide me fo 
silence, but I have been adjusting myself, 
you know: This is my own play, and I 
am my own hero, in search of my own 
heroine. Here is the scene: A tiny jill 
town, like any other New England town, 
with one store, containing all things that 
man, woman, child, and beast can want, 
besides a special corner cubby, savoring 
of much mucilage, and having a stubby 
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poy at the disposal of the public, yeleped 
fice: a score of farm-houses, one or 
ypetentious, and one old rambling 
» house, an odd, cozy nest, where 
play transpires. 

DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 
the mysterious, suspected of being 


uise, and a sufficiently handsome 


f r that role. 
Moonk, Jaxer Pert, Meta Grey, damsels of 
+ charm, each in danger of becoming my 


\. Enrvor, more damsels, who, like the pro- 
Mrs. Micawber, celebrate one and the 


. natal dav; as like as two peas, with the 
that Helena has blooming health, and 
iveves that are mischievous, while Elinor 


with child-like blue eyes that are in- 


y Srrattoy, known as ‘ Willy,’ and would be 
cons “Ja ‘very nice’ young man, 
ras Kuicut, a real fine fellow, almost as good 
ind fascinating as my hero, which is not 
cof the fitness of things, especially in a 
ne + tragedy. 
Mrs. Moore, mother of Miss Anna and the twins, 
my very ideal of a perfectly charming mo- 
maw, 


“Thad not been in this little village 
Miss Janet Perth. I know that sooner or 
ter you will have personal descriptions, 
»here is Miss Perth’s: a graceful young 
dy, with darkest eyes and hair, clear 
nan admirable gait, a beautiful, mo 

mouth; her name, Janet, quaint, 
juant, sweet. But stay, I will inclose 
her picture: it is very like her. I pur 
loined it from Anna’s album. 

‘Being introduced, I pressed Miss Ja- 
vet's hand, and, indeed, forgot to release 
it till she herself withdrew it, blushing. 
Dear aunt, there is undoubtedly a great 
difference in blushes. There is the red 
that flies over every visible particle of the 

cin, and makes one feel like a Hottentot 

id look like a tomato, and there is the 
color, soft and bright, that sweeps royally 
into the rounded eircle of the cheek, en- 
riches the lip, and intensifies the fairness 
of the brow, the splendor of the eye—in 
hort, Janet's blush. 

But Thad not seen Janet more than 
ten minutes before her mother came in. 
She cured me of Janet. Yes, though 
Janet had been Dido, Hebe, Juno, and 
Aphrodite in one, I would have been cured 
by that one half-hour with her mother. 
Do come down here; you must, for a day 
ortwo. Men were not made to be alone, 
but neither is it just the thing to be left 
to the devices of a bevy of fair girls.... 
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more than two hours before I had seen | 
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** Janet has been here all the evening. 
The others were all here (croquet after 
supper is a regular thing). Anna went 
with me home with her. I suspect that 
Janet asked her to: now why did she do 
that? If Janet were only an orphan, 
| having nothing but her royal grace ol 
womanhood; if she could come before me 
| this moment in poor attire and barefoot, 
as came the ‘ beggar-maid’ to ‘King Co 
phetua,’ I too would swear my royal oath, 
Janet, Janet shall be my queen. But the 
,;mother! Heavens! how can she be Ja 


‘Anna and I have had a long walk, 
and she has been telling me of the harried 
sort of life her friend Janet leads. ‘We 
have grown up together,’ said she, ‘and J 
think I know better than any one else how 
I should think 
it a miserable life, and vet she is the hap 
piest girl in the world when once she gets 
away from her mother, and forgets for a 
while. often wish there was somebody, 


good and sweet Janet is. 


| like Sir Charles Grandison, to come and 
carry Janet off and make her happy.’ 
‘Wasn't this a little pointed? Llooked 
very sharply at Miss Anna, but she never 
blenched. You see, half thought Mrs. 
Moore had broken confidence with me so 
far as to take Annaintoit. And whether 
it was that Anna looked so very good and 


sweet, animated as she was in ungrudging 
praise of her friend, or because ] Was 
pleased to hear about Janet, [ squeezed 
Anna’s hand and kissed her, just at her 
mother’s door. 
‘Now what do you think of this, and 
what do you think of me? You know 
trifles are trifles only when they are tak 
en as such, and there is nothing trifling 
about Anna Moore. I have never before 
offered her the least gallantry, and I am 
surprised that I feel so uneasy about this. 
One never thinks twice of these things 
among the *‘ Veneerings.’ To be frank, 
my disquiet has in it no disrelish for the 
| kiss. Don’t think me a vain coxcomb; 
|some vanity I have, doubtless (being of 
woman born), but [don’t think this fresh, 
truthful, simple Anna is in love with me, 
or likely to become so; but the more I see 
| her the more I like her, and heartily wish 
for her liking. She is the kind of girl 
whose esteem elevates a man, if he is not 
a fool, and upon acquaintance she devel- 
ops a depth and quickness of mind and 
feeling I did not imagine in her at first. ... 
| ‘Twill try and give you, word for word, 
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a conversation I had with Mrs. Moore, and | 


concerning which I thought she mught 
have broken faith with me to Anna. I 
found Mrs. Moore alone one day, and told 
her, without preamble (you have always 
thought me abrupt), that I was here in 
search of a wife, and wanted to make sure 
of a good one. 

*** You will of course make a good hus 
band,’ said she. 

“T agreed to that. Then I told her 
briefly of my worldly condition — birth, 
money, education, all satisfactory, and 
that I was son and heir to the best aunt 
in the world. Upon that she asked me, 
with an expression I should have liked to 
have had you see, ‘Is it any of my girls 7 

***No, madam, it isn’t any girl at all at 
present; it is nebulous; 


‘ 


it is girls.’ 

‘You say you are your aunt's heir. 
Does she permit Are you free to please 
yourself in the choice of a wife ? 

**T satisfied her on this point. 

*** Well, as it isn’t either of my girls, I 
‘an now advise you freely. I think my 
twins will not marry.’ 

not ? 

“*That can not interest you’ (but it 
does). ‘And as for my Anna, she is, I 
suppose, about the same as engaged’ (pro- 
bably my nice young man, Willy Strat- 
ton). 
who is in every way a perfect choice for 
you. Imean Janet Perth.’ 
do not for the life of me know why, but I 


felt annoyed. ‘She is not only extremely 


| 
pretty, truly good, and thoroughly a lady, | 
she is in some respects remarkably gifted. | 


She should not marry an ordinary man.’ 
(How is that?) *‘ Now my girls—vou see I 
speak, like yourself, without reseryve—are 
good, but commonplace, and will marry, 
if they marry, good commonplace young 
men.’ 

**But Mrs. Perth ? said I. 

‘** Her mother 7s an obstacle,’ Mrs. 
Moore admitted, ‘but one that shows Ja- 
net’s inestimable sweetness and strength 
as almost nothing else could. <A lover 
whom the mother can drive away doesn't 
deserve the daughter.’ 

**Ts such a one, then, a fit lover for 
Miss Anna?’ I asked, quickly, and, I 
thought, rather smartly. 

**You mean Willy Stratton. Of course 
to the hero the hero’s laurel; but plain men 
who seek and accept plain fates are not 
necessarily despicable. And are you not 
a little impertinent ? 


‘Tecan think of but one young lady | 


[Lbowed. T} 


can't tell just the effeet of 
versation on me, but I think, had jt yj. 
taken place, I should not have felt so 
or the same interest in Anna, ayd 
would have been a loss to me. fo» 4; 
is not commonplace. (Does Mys. 
really think so?) I will inelos 
picture of her; Lasked Mrs. Moor 

‘**And now I will at once send off + 
| unconscionable letter. You will « 

the breaks in it that it has been wy} 
at odd times. I have not bothered 

dates. I should hesitate to send 
mess to any one but vou. Write soo) 
and do arrange to come at once to thy 
rescue of your too soft-hearted 

| NEPHEW 


This letter, addressed in a large dis 
hand to Miss Margaret Faye, had lain o 
Mrs. Moore’s hall table while Dr. Oy 
had gone up to his room for his gloves 
Miss Meta Grey, arriving at that moment 
and passing through the hall without per 
ceptible pause, read the superseription 
aswift oblique eye, and noticed the fatnes 
of the envelope. As she entered the fan 
ily room, amidst the usual greetings, shi 
was saving within herself, ‘I shall not 
make a fool of myself, as these people ar 
doing; it isn’t any of ws he’s thinking of 

One day Dr. Owen received the follo 
ing letter: 


‘““My DARLING Boy,—Your Mrs. Moor 
is admirable! I long to know her: Vn 
certain I should love her. I can see that 
she reads you without difficulty, while 
you, though you understand her essential 
| qualities, do not read her at all. Shi 
thinks—well, I could tell you something 
but I won't; J think you are in a fair 

way to get a lesson, and I won't interfere 
| May it do you good! I suspect Willy 
Stratton is more than a mere ‘nice’ young 
man, and that the paragon Janet has 
faults discoverable in some kinds of per 
sonal rencontre! I grant that she is beau 
tiful, if the picture doesn’t flatter. Abrupt‘ 
Yes. You were born precipitately. My) 
only darling sister's life was sacrificed to 
your infant haste to attack the Cosmic 
| Philosophy; therefore your constitutional 
| plunges in life have never surprised me. 
| I care only that you keep your honor un- 
| spotted. 
‘*No more kisses, no more gallantries, I 
charge you, until your mind is clear. A 


| very little can lead to a great deal. You 
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little of Miss Grey; is this frank,or| ‘*No, lam notsly. Meta Grey doesn't 
sly ? inspire deseription. As to the twins, Eli- 
‘T like Anna’s face. It is undeniably | 


nor seems a mere child, a sweet bud not 
but sweet; I can imagine her fea- | yet tinted, with whom a man could just as 


un, 
ne. If Lam not mistaken, you had | her are alike. Can one be piqued into 
mm Anna once, unless you mean some- | think her a flirt, and be mistaken. More 
Nothing but croquet, not even | calms me, and she has that fine fascina- 
¢ pleasant pastures prepared to toss | seldom alone. What she says is said well, 
tists outfit. In the hands of a witful | far I try in vain to discover if Iam hap 
seldom been worked up! Albert, do be | Mr. Knight—he is a downright fine fellow 
-one thing I could not readily for- | don’t know Janet’s mind toward him, nor 

en great misery result from this | 

nougl to need it. 
tation: I shall be happy if I ean accept, | Mrs. Perth had called to announce her 


would have a certain fine, enduring | quickly fall in love as with the babe in 
ena fascinating play of thought and | arms, As for Helena, no two hours with 

r kiss Janet or Helena a dozen times | love? She is very charming; you would 
But, after all, is it not dull, | and more do I like Anna; she is an exqui- 
jid of resource, the scene of your | site companion, she both quickens and 
ding or boating? No dog suspected of | tion you so acutely perceived in the pie- 
ies, no bull unsuspectedly browsing | ture I sent you. Isee Janet almost daily, 
n the heroine’s scarlet shawl appears! | and with a certain attractive unusualness, 
You should have taken with you an | and she is beautiful as a dream; yet thus 
ow it is prolifie in situations, and has | pier with her than with Helena or Anna. 
Weakness or unfairness is es- | —openly wooes her, yet he as plainly feels 
lly mean in matters of love. There} Anna’s charm and Helena’s witchery. I 
ve you, and that is a dishonorable act. | vet toward me; but I think Helena, dain 
Here your aunt is firm, and holds with | ty, rosy madeap, would not say ‘No’ tome. 
vor to her simple creed: a man has no | These are your data, Can you make any- 
ht to treat a girl so that she can be se- | thing out of them? I can’t. But in a 
iously disquieted, or subjected to her own | week, in a day, much may happen, even 

‘others’ doubts as to his intentions. Ij that little which leads to a great deal.” 
| of selfishness. Now I will say no} On his return from posting this letter, 
- you are neither egotist nor rascal | Dr. Owen found that a little thing had hap- 
| pened. They were all in the sitting-room, 
‘Thank Mrs. Moore for her kind invi- | and Mrs. Perth was sitting by Mrs. Moore. 
tean not as soon as you desire, having | immediate departure for St. Louis on a 
tupidly sprained my ankle in dismount- | long-postponed visit to her sister. She 


from my pony last week. It is not 
‘bad if I am quiet, but I could not 
ivel just at present. Your own 
‘AUNT MARGARET. | Mrs. Moore had understood her neigh- 

“P.S.—If now it were Anna, or Janet, | bor perfectly, but had none the less cor- 
or Miss Grey, who had the sprained ankle!” | dially and instantly begged to keep Janet 
with her during Mrs. Perth’s absence. 


should be absent for ‘*two or three weeks 
at least, and poor Janet would be so lone- 
| ly!” 


| 
| 
| 


The following are extracts from Dr. 
Owen's reply: 


which all concerned are entirely suited, 
‘Tam sorry about that sprain, selfishly | and the new arrangement was immediate- 
sorry, for T want you here. Nevertheless | ly explained to Dr. Owen by Helena, who 


| 

: 
This was one of those rare instanees in 


I have resolved to dare my fate with Anna, had scarcely done ere Mrs. Perth began: 
or Janet, or Helena. I ameconscious ofa} Twish’—turning to Dr. Owen—** you 
dangerous though differing softness to- | could see Mr. Perth's portrait. It hangs in 
vard these three girls. With either of | the spare chamber. We havea very nice 
them, had T not seen the other two, I| spare chamber: two windows to the south 
hink I eould be happy; yet it must be and one to the west. Such a beautiful 
uat with one of them I could be happiest. | view! You can go with Janet when she 
If I do not find out soon, I will | goes to throw open the house to air. You 
come to you, lest, according to your just | must do itevery day, Janet. It was done 
and simple creed, I sin past your forgive- | by a very fine artist. He was to have 
HORS 6.5: | painted me, but he died, poor young man! 


a 
sa 
i 
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They do say painters kill themselves by | 
sucking the paints from their brushes 
and he was always chewing at his when I 


and Dr. Owen has found you oy : 
never has any eyes for me or 
when he can talk with you.” 
Anna smiled in merry ineredy}it 


Aly One el. 


wasinthe room. The picture is very like 


Janet. Mr. Perth was anextremely hand ‘But don’t you like him at J] 
some man. There was a beautiful obit- | she. 

uary written about him, he was such a  T did at first, but I hate triffins ‘ 
great scholar. I never knew who wrote | vanity. I have seen him hints 


it; but just think of their putting in it that 

he was a ‘catholic reader,’ and a man of 

‘eatholic tastes,’ and he a member of the 

Presbyterian Church! was so distressed 

about it; but fortunately everybody knew 

it was a mistake, and seemed to think it 

a great joke, and laughed so when I spoke | 
of it. It all came of his being so free- 

spoken, and he was always quotin’ the 

Pope's havin’ said some time or other, ‘A ‘*No: I guess she’s asleep,” Aj 
man never is, but is always just goin’ to be, | plied. ‘She said when she came yy 
blest.” And he did have a lot of Catholic | would go to her own room and lie do 

books and a dewy [{Douai} Bible, but he 

was no more a Catholic than I am.” 


things in his mind; but, Anna, if |, 
the sense to love you, and to say so. | 
like him again. But what is he oit 
Helena for? Can't you see that 
just amusing himself with us all / 
‘Mamma believes in him thopo 


that goes a great Wavs with me.” 
Anna, Jenny, is Elinor with 
Mrs. Moore called upstairs. 


Elinor is so delicate,” sighed Anna 
a short silence. 

** It is too bad, but I have heard ;; 
generally so with one twin. Do 
| know, Anna, I’ve been thinking the 

thing that could happen to Dr, Oy 
would be a plump rejection.” 
“Well,” said Anna, laughing, 
have the opportunity, Pll try your » 
| scription.” 

** Ditto,” said Janet. 

They would have been interested in 
little scene at this moment transpiring j 
a cool, bush-sheltered dell not very 
Oh, Helena is a little salamander,” | away. It was a favorite spot on th 
said Anna. ‘The hotter it is, the better | Moore farm; there was a rustic seat, 
she likes it, and the prettier she looks. | fore which the brook eurved in 2 clea 
Have you any idea, Jenny, with whom | brown pool. Two people, who had 
Dr. Owen is in love? I know it isn't | sitting here, were now standing a 
Helena.” | paces apart. The lady, somewhat pal 
with eyes cast down, held a bunch of wil 
| flowers in her hand. The gentleman 
‘He is in love with himself,” said she. | flushed and agitated, did not bear the pro 
‘A little,” Anna acknowledged. | longed silence well. 

*No,agreat deal; andalittle—as much | ‘‘ Speak to me—give me some answet 


as he can be with any one but himself— | Helena—do,” he entreated. Still she v 
with you, Anna.” 


Janet sat near the window, in Anna’s 
pretty gable room. Anna was lying on 
the bed, with one arm under her head to 
raise it from the hot pillow, for the after- 
noon was very sultry. 

** Janet dear, how do you like him 2?” 

* Not much,” answered Janet, laconic 
ally. Then, withaslight start of surprise: 
There he ts, and Helena with him; they 
have turned into the brook road. How 
can she, in this heat ?” 


Janet left her chair, and threw herself 
languidly on the other side of the bed. 


Was 


isilent. He put out his hand to the flow 
“With me!” echoed Anna, in honest | ers. ‘If you will not speak, bewitching. 
astonishment. ‘Why, Jenny, I have | maddening girl,” he passionately exclaim 
never once thought of any one but you | ed, ‘‘I will have these for a token.” 

for him, MMe! with my frecklesand snub | She drew back her hand; the color cam 
nose! You are making fun of me.” flying into lier cheeks; she lifted het 

‘No, indeed |” cried Janet, rising on one | eyes. 

elbow, and speaking with passionate pre- 
cision. ‘You are a thousand times too 
good for him, and I hate to hear you put 
love on a basis of complexions and noses; 
you are not yournose. Youare— Oh, you 
know well enough what I think of you, 


‘ 


‘You do not love me, Dr. Owen.” 
They were standing with their backs to 
ward the sunny path by which they had 
come. Her words and manner had the 
effect of a dash of ice-cold water where 
one has expected a soft kiss, or to be beaten 
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‘*LAQUELLE ?” 


4} poseleaves. He leoked shocked, and | as animation began to return: ‘* Will you 
' | co back and tell Mrs. Moore, and let Kate, 


|. stupidly, 
“Then you will not marry me ?” or some one, bring me an umbrella? She 
‘Yarrv vou! You have been trifling | will be able to return, with my help.” 


That evening Dr. Owen spoke to Mrs. 


| 
with us all, till you ean’t detect Helena went. 
| 
| Moore without reserve, not sparing him 


yourself the difference between 
ense and honest love. If this were | 
. you would never have breathed aj self in anything. He had resolved to go 


t 


wd of love to me.” j}away immediately, but Mrs. Moore had 
You are unjust,” he managed to say. ‘asked him to return in time to join the 
“Am? she eried. ‘Oh, Dr. Owen, | young people in an excursion which had 
you do make me angry! Tell me— | been planned and agreed upon previously. 


you spoke to me to-day, have you ‘This will give you a week's absence,” 
five minutes’ serious thought | said she, ‘* and you will understand your 

the idea of marrying me?” self better when vou return.” 

“No,” he said at last, meeting with a He saw that she had many thoughts 

which she did not speak, but she smiled 


‘nd of grim resolution the honest light- 
os of the dark eyes in which there was | on him so kindly that he wondered. 
neither mirth nor archiness now. | **Then vou still like me in spite of all!” 
“TJenew you had not. And you have, | he exclaimed. 
 eourse, thought’—she stopped, with a “T like yvou—better,” said she. And 
un of her head and movement of her} this made him blush hotly, both shamed 
nds expressive of intense impatience, | and comforted. 
en she added, gravely and coldly, ‘'I He went away by the first train, but he 
have never had a moment's wish to be | didn’t go to his aunt, and he didn’t write 


| 


your wife.” | to her. 
This went to the marrow of Dr. Owen's | 
cotism. A soft shuddering sigh breathed | Eight days after, as the Moores were 


lose to them made both start violently | sitting down to tea, they heard the creak 
and tn around. There stood Elinor. | of the gate, followed by a deep note of 
Her sun-bonnet hung low on her shoul- |} weleome from the white Newfoundland, 
ders; she had come through the heat with | and Dr. Owen entered. He was rather 
meovered head. Large drops stood on | pale, and perceptibly thinner, but he sat 
her white forehead, and wetted the clus- | down in his old place at table and stirred 
tering rings of blonde hair. There was a | his tea as if he had never been away. An 
bluish-white line around her parted and | electric current of inward excitement, a 
faintly red lips. Her hands were clasped, | sort of expectation and suspense, vibrated 
with instinetive effort at self-control, the | through this little party. Dr. Owen was 
more touching that it was unconscious. — | the battery, without being distinetly con- 
Noone—certainly not Dr. Owen, and not | scious of it. He saw they were all there 
ven Mrs. Moore—had suspected or fore- | —Knight, Stratton, and Meta Grey, and 
seen this, that Elinor, the seldom-speak- | Janet, for Mrs. Perth had not yet come 
ing, shrinking, child-like Elinor, might | home. Mrs. Moore instantly perceived 
learn to love Dr. Owen, and love him with | that Dr. Owen had come back clearly 
that silent absorbing intensity peculiar to | knowing his own mind, and she trusted 
some forms of physieal weakness. | in herself to soon discover it. Indeed, she 
Before either Helena or Dr. Owen eould | would not have liked to have him tell her, 
speak, Elinor, with a short glance of jea- | but she observed him very closely, without 
lous pain at her sister—a look strange in- | obtrusiveness, ignoring the drama in the 
deed to those usually soft eves—turned to | minds of the other young people. 
Dr. Owen, blushed with painful violence, | They also were taking observations. 
gasped, and sankin unconsciousness. Dr. | Before supper was over, Anna had said 
Owen caught her in his arms, and bathed | to herself, ‘* He loves Janet!” And though 
ler forehead and temples freely from the | sensible of Dr. Owen's attractions, Anna 


rook, | thought, ‘* She will make him exactly the 
“IT wish we had néver seen you,” said | wife he needs,” and smiled cordially at 
Helena, bitterly. her beautiful friend. 
Some of this is due to the gréat heat,” At the same moment, as the result of 


} 


i 


ie said, without looking up, only adding, | a similar exercise of similarly infallible 
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powers of interpretation, Janet was think- | 


ing: *‘Hewillchoose Anna. He likes and 
admires me, but he is irresistibly drawn to 
her. How he looks at her! She is the best 
virl in the world;” and Janet sighed. 


Helena hardly looked up, and her | 


thoughts are not given, but it is true that 
neither Anna nor Janet thought about 
Helena at all in their tender, self-abnega- 
ting speculations. 


Miss Meta Grey took one long slanting | 


gaze, and said to herself, ‘* Miss Faye has 
jilted him, and I'm glad of it.” 

Supper over, they all went out as usual 
to the croquet ground. Dr, Owen stepped 
back, intending to speak to Mrs. Moore, 
but she motioned him away, smiling. 

“No, said she. ‘* Do let me find out 
for myself. I shall know almost as soon 
as you do.” 

So he went out. The evening darken- 
ed, the sound of the croquet ceased, the 
voices receded. Mrs. Moore sat quietly 
thinking and waiting. 

A fire-fly flashed in the soft gloom of 
the room. Anna came in alone, kissed 
her mother, and went upstairs without a 


| radiant. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


word. Mrs. Moore's face, if it could have | 
been seen, might have been taken for a | 


very sweet intelligent interrogation point, 
on tiptoe and listening. Then Meta Grey 
and Willy Stratton called, **Good-night !” 
in at the window, and went away. A few 
moments passed, then some one else en- 
tered. Clouds had gathered, and Mrs. 
Moore couldn't see this comer. 

** Who is it ?” she asked. 

‘“Tt's I—Janet.” The voice was even 
lower and softer than usual, and Mrs. 


Moore thought it trembling with pain or | 


joy. 

Invisible Janet kissed Mrs. Moore, and 
vanished wordless up the stairs. 

‘* Well, I never!” said Mrs. Moore with 
soft eagerness to herself; then she called, 
** Katy, bring in the lamp; hurry, child!” 

‘* Laws, missus, you's skeered ?” said 
Katy, bearing the lamp, and blinking. 
‘Ki!’ and she had nearly dropped it; then 
she giggled. ‘Thought you’s a spook, 
Mas’r Doetor—did so.” 

She set down the lamp. Dr. Owen was 
standing in the middle of the room, with 
Helena. There was a flush and a sparkle 
in both faces; they were brilliant in the 
light that shone full on them. Mrs. 
Moore looked at them. Helena ran for- 
ward and kissed her mother, and was off 


| ject, I prefix the following as an apology 


upstairs in a twinkling. 


“Well?” said the doctor. He },,, 


“If I can't tell you by this time ; 
morrow, I'll ask you,” said Mps. Mo 
**You see I was in the dark,” 
see,” he answered, and 
he went up the stairs. 
Shortly after this Miss Faye peo 
the following letter: 


“DEAR AUNT,—I behaved very 
and I went away to think it over. 
tell you about it, but I can't and y 
write it. [ve learned a great many thi, 
about you womenkind that I never ¢ 
before—I say it with my hat off. a 
Oh, what a brave, deep heart may | 


les 


hide 
der gay, girlish ways, and what streno 
wit, and sweetness a quiet you 
may unwittingly reveal! Oh, I'm 
happy! I can’t write; I can only sq 
have asked her, and she loves ime. ; 
will be my wife. Dear aunt, how 
you have always been to me! and [—}; 
selfish always! Forgive, forget! A 
how happy I am! Send me—send »: 
your blessing, and believe that I was yy 
er more humbly and happily your lovi 
** NEPHEW, 


The following reply came by wire 


que je réjouis votre bonhe 
mais, mon cher Albert, laquelle? lagu 


ICEBERGS AND FOG IN THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
S there appears to be some doubt 
{\ among ship-masters and managers o! 
steam-ship lines in the trade as to the n 
cessity or propriety of writing on this su! 


for having done so: 


STEAMERS DAMAGED BY ICE, FTC. 


Milanese (Br.), from Boston, February 18, for Liv 
pool; arrived at Halifax March 4, with bows stov: 
Rialto (Br.), from Hull, at New York March 6; 
February 27 had bows stove in. 
Hermann (Belg.), from Antwerp, at New York Ma 
8; had bows slightly damaged on passage. 
Shildon (Br.), from West Hartlepool, at New York 
March 18; was somewhat damaged on passat 
Ranzani (Br.),-from New Orleans, at Har 
March 23; had serew and bows damaged. 
Limosa (Br.), from Aberdeen, at New York Mare’ 
30; March 19 had starboard bow cut 8 ft. bel 
water-line, and compartment filled with water. 
Hermod (Dan.), from Havre, at New York April 1 
was damaged on passage. 
West Cumberland (Br.), Maryport, for New York; 
was spoken at sea March 26; had bows stov 
during the night of the 25th. 
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TOTALLY LOST. 


ny) from West Hartlepool, March 80, for 
was abandoned April 15; crushed by ice. 
MISSING, 


7, for 


Ger.), from New York, February 


idon (Br.), from London, November 13 
York. 
rick (Br.), from New York, January 8, 


That the expediency of adopting fixed 
es or routes for steam-ships in the At- 
mtie trade received the early attention 
‘practical men interested in the business 
matter the least attention or study, for as 
rly as 1846, only six years after the es- 


ious to any one who has given the 


wblishment of the first regular line of 
mail steamers, Mr. William Wheelwright 
published a book on the subject, and, ae- 
eording to the authority of Lieutenant 


Maury, to R. B. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, 
belongs the eredit of having suggested in 
iSo4 the routes now known as Maury’s 
Lanes. In a letter to the Com- 

from Messrs. John Sleeper, C. 
W. Cartwright, I. Ingersoll, Bowditch, 
others, underwriters and ship-owners 


Steam 


of Boston, dated January 8, 1855, in con- 
nection with the discussion respecting the 
dangers of crossing the Atlantic, and the 
modes of diminishing them, these gentle 

‘prepare a chart 
exhibiting the routes suggested, so laid otf 
as may in your judgment best answer the 


men proposed that he 


purpose in view of lessening the liability | 


of collision without materially lengthen- 


ing the passage.” In the previous May | 
had occurred the memorable collision be- 
tween the Collins Line steam-ship Arctic 


and the Freneh steamer Vesta, in which 
over three hundred lives were lost, and in 
March of the same year the City of Glas- 
gow, W ith 480 crew and passengers, steam- 
ed out of the Clyde for New York and 


Philadelphia, and was never again heard | 


of. These disasters, with the terrible loss 
of life attending, were doubtless the means 
of calling the attention of these gentlemen 
to the subject of crossing the Atlantie in 
steam-ships, and probably suggested to 
Mr. Forbes, a prominent underwriter and 
ship-owner, the feasibility of laying out 
lanes for steamers in the trade that would 
reduce the chances of collision between 
east and west bound vessels to a mini- 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


_from New York, January 24, for New- 


; ern 


427 
Lieutenant Maury, with the help of an 
able corps of assistants, examined and dis- 
cussed the logs of vessels containing ob 
servations for no less than 46,000 days, and 
submitted charts with lanes projected on 
them, with other matter bearing upon the 
subject. 

The centre of these lanes, starting from 
Sandy Hook, ran E. 15° 8. to the longi 
tude of 70° W., passing seventy miles 
south of Nantucket light-ship; thence E. 
12° N. toward its junetion with the are of 
a great circle south of the Grand Bank, 
and passing 160 miles south of Sable Isl 
and, it intersected the meridian of 50° W.., 
the longitude of the tail of the Grand 
Bank, in latitude 42° 10°, 270 miles south 
of Cape Race. Thence the lines inclos- 
ing the lanes run on the great cirele to- 
ward Cape Clear, gradually converging 
to about twenty-five miles apart at the 
longitude of 25° W., 600 miles west of 
the Irish coast, from whence the south- 
ern line diverges in the direction of the 
Seilly Islands. This eastern lane is thirty 
miles wide at Sable Island, and forty at 
the Grand Bank. The centre of the west- 
lane ran on the great circle from 
Cape Clear to the meridian of 50° W. and 
latitude 45° 40° N., and passing ninety 
miles south of Cape Race and seventy 
miles south of Sable Island, continued to 
twenty miles south of Nantucket light- 
ship, and thence to Sandy Hook. In 
July, 1871, Mr. Wheelwright again took 
up the subject, and laid before Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, then President of the 
Soard of Trade, chart showing an 
eastern and western route for steamers 
crossing the Atlantie, whereby collision 


|may be avoided, and the fleet of fishing 


vessels on the Banks of Newfoundland 
protected.” 

These routes, so strongly advocated by 
Lieutenant Maury in his reply to the let 
ter from the Boston underwriters, which 
is published in his Sailing Directions, 
edition of 1859, appear to have met with 


| but little attention from any of the com- 
| panies engaged in the trade until 1870 or 
1871, when the Inman Steam-ship Com- 
| pany, shortly after the interest excited by 


the non-arrival of the City of Boston had 
subsided, issued an order to their eom 
manders to cross the meridian of 50° W., 
nothing to the north of 43° latitude, or the 
extreme southern end of the Grand Bank. 


| The disappearance of the City of Glasgow, 
mum. In compliance with their request, | with her 480 people on board, and the City 
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of Boston, with 1 191, both ly by the passenger steamers 
as stanch, strong, as well found, and pre- | months, is conclusive that the j 
pared to encounter the dangers of the sea | considered a safe one by the maya 
as any vessels that ever left the Channel, | the lines at present in the trade 
must no doubt have awakened their own- | would not forego the advantac 
ers to the danger from ice on the northern | shorter distance whieh they 
route, which seems to have been almost a | doubtedly obtain by continuing { 
matter of indifference up to that time. | it. This being admitted, 1 
Even Commander Maury, in his letter re- | amine the routes followed by th 
commending his lanes, disposes of the dan- | of the passenge r treet during 


ger from ice as follows: ** As for its {the | ice months, or in spring Pei ani 
northern lane! being obstructed by ice, so | mer. These are en lanes ad 


as to compel the steamers, as it occasion- | the Cunard Steam-ship Company, \ 
ally will, especially in May or June, to| cross the meridian of 50° W.in 42° 4 
turn out of it now and then, the Erie Ca- | or nothing to the northward of t})s 
nal of New York is obstrueted by ice the | allel when bound east, and in 43 N 
whole of every winter, but that does not | bound west. This western route [ | 
prove it to be of no value; it only shows | from my own experience, and the ey 
that it, like the lane, would be of more | nation of logs of steam-ships of diff; 
value to commerce if it were never ob- | lines for the last five years, to be litt] 
structed by ice or anything at all.” I/| any, safer than the abandoned north, 
dare presume to say that if the Lieutenant | lane of Lieutenant Maury. In a letter 
was bound west in latitude 47° N., fifty | the London Nautical Magazine for May 
miles to the eastward of the eastern edge | 1881, this western track is thus desepi!y 
of the Grand Bank, at five o'clock of an | by one of their masters, in writing on { 
afternoon in the months of February, | subject of fog and ice: ‘‘Iceber 
March, or April, with a gale of wind from 


gs, dur 

| the season of 1880, were unusually 
the northeast and a thick snow-storm, in | merous, and no great surprise need his 
a ship steaming fourteen or fifteen knots, | been félt at hearing of an accident by 
with our subsequent experience, he would | lision with some of them. The wonder 
prefer the Erie Canal, or some position to | that catastrophes were not of more { 
the southward of 43° latitude. | quent occurrence, considering the 
This northern lane for western passages | number of vessels that are 


hu 


continual 
seems, however, to have been nearly aban- | crossing their track, which track unf 
doned by all the regular steamers in the | tunately lies in a region where fogs a 
trade during the spring and early summer | notoriously prevalent... .$ Steam - whistles 


months, and to the Inman Steam-ship | may be heard and stationary dang 
Company probably belongs the eredit of | avoided, but the much-dreaded ghost] 
having first instructed their ships to take | looking iceberg is as silent as a tom) 
amore southern route. The Cunard Com- | stone, and, like that emblem, death reigns 
pany followed in 1874 or 1875, and most | in its vicinity. The sorely beset navig 
of the other companies later. Some of | tor, with his heart in his mouth, prays 
the regular  emenice ie ships still advertise | for a deliverance from the wall of ice that 
that ‘‘the steamers of this line take the | his faney fears may be in his track, and 
lane routes npoeonnaiter or by Lieutenant | which he is conscious that his own wat: 
Maury, U.S.N., on both the homeward | fulness or that of his officers may be un 
and outward passages.” But there must | able to avoid. To stop the ship entirels 
be a mistake here somewhere, for their | at such times would be the safest course 
ships are frequently reported north of | but taking into account the protracted du 
Sandy Hook in longitude 67° W. or 68° | ration of these fogs, even those companies 
W. when bound east, and also at the tail | who discountenance taking risks, and 
of the Grand Bank when bound west; | whose principle is to subordinate every 
and in April of this year one ship reports | thing to safety, may well hesitate befor 
another of the same company between 200 | instructing their commanders to adopt 
and 300 miles east of Sandy Hook when | such an alternative. .... But to ever) 
on Maury’s lanes they should have been | thoughtful sailor who has considered the 
forty or fifty miles apart. two o’ertopping dangers of Atlantic nay 
This northern lane haying been al-| gation—fog and ice—the prospect of es 
most completely, if not entiyely, abandon- | cape from them is not altogether hope- 
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e meridian at noon of the third day; | 
ey sailed from New York and Phil 
ia respectively on the 28th day of 
881; and that the logs continue only 
ithe fortieth meridian, or to the eastern | 


tth 


May, 1 


And I now, as the representa- 
ofa nautical experience in these trou 


aver tl 


ers, 


ervoss them without a fervent as 
that I may once more elude these 


neers that 


he yoyage, when I have eseaped 


without 
This artic 


| steam-ship master of many years’ 


ce in the 


western route heretofore followed by | 
fourths of the steamships in the 
during the ice months. 
m track submit the following re 


from abstracts of two ships, one | 


W. in 
the 


r 50 


N 


nevitude of the two ships did not differ | 
than two and a half degrees; that 
were within seven miles of the 


imit of the ice region. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Fine weather 5 5 
hours fog. 
ther 
Fine weather; no 


log. 


Pie 


wea- 


: no fog. 


Pleasant wea- 


ther; no fog. 


3. Rain. 

After reading the 
iay be a doubt as to which ship was in 
the safer track, but certainly none as to | 
which of the two masters was the more | 
comfortable. 

As will no doubt have been seen by those 
who have followed me thus far, the object 
of this article is toadvocate a more souther- 
y route than the one heretofore followed | 
iy steam-ships running between ports in 
the United States north of Hatteras and | 
the English and Trish Channels during the | they can not compel ships to follow lanes, 
idice months. For more than thirty 
vears steamers continued to run over the 
middle of the Grand Bank, and vid Cape | the least expensive vessels in the British 
Race, through fog and ice in those months, 
but sinee 1873 have been gradually edgin 
to the southward—therefore toward clear- 
er weather and a region less infested with | of collision with ice is infinitesimal; with 


The recent articles and letters on this | 


‘le was written by a 


service, 
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| were inaugurated by Captain 
McKay, of the Cunard steam-ship Par 
thia, whose communication, quoted from 
above, was published in the London Nau 
tical Magazine, and alsoin the New York 
Herald in May, 1881. 
have appeared in the Herald strong|y 
lanes and 


subject 


iat IT never began a 


lie ahead of me, or Frequent articles 


a prayer of thank- | urging an adoption of steam 
of a more southerly route than the one 
heretofore followed. That these articles 
and describes | have made an impression may be easily 
perceived on noting the averacve crossing 
of the fiftieth meridian from March to 
May inclusive for the years 1880 to 1882. 


After more than five seasons’ experience 


For the 


on both routes, Lam convinced that the 


42° N., the other in | safest track is the crossing 50° W. nothing 
explanation that the} to the north of 40° 30° latitude, and of 
17° W. nothing north of 41>, for any cross 


ing to the north of those parallels is liable 
to the risk of fog between the fifty-third 
and fortieth meridians, or directly in the 
| region where ice prevails. I donot mean 
| to state that foo will never be encountered 
to the southward of this track, but I do 
not hesitate to say that it is very rarely 
| fallen in with, and that in six years’ ex- 
perience on this route I have not averaged 
three hours of fow each season between 
'the above meridians. In 1881, the most 
| foggy season known for vears inside the 
| Gulf Stream, and far into it, I only ex- 
perienced two hours. 

| That foe and ice are the most danger 
to the navigation of the 
North Atlantie by steam-ships must, | 
| think, be admitted by every one with prac- 
tical knowledge of the trade; and if they 
above abstracts there | can be avoided by a more southerly course 
'than the one heretofore followed, surely 
the additional distance is hardly a consid- 


FROM NEW YORK. 


Light airs and hazy, 
Light breeze and hazy 
Light breeze and fog. 
Light breeze and hazy; 


| then clear, 
Mo lerate breeze and for, 


lous obstacles 


Moderate breeze and fog. 


| eration to ships capable of making three 
| or four hundred miles a day. If sucha 
| route ean be followed, is it not the impera- 
| tive duty, if not of the companies engaged 
in the service, surely of the governments 
interested in the trade, to ascertain the 
southern limit of the fog in those months 
when ice is liable to be met with; and if 


at least to designate the trac 
they may escape these dangers. 


k by which 


Tw ia) of 


or American navy in one season alone 
g | With 


lclear weather, night or day, the danger 


could almost determine the matter. 


| fog, steaming full speed in a powerful 


| serew-steamer, collision is inevitable with 
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icebergs that be in their track. 
weather the danger of collision with other 
vessels or with each other is very slight; 


u fog, with the best seamanship and the 
greatest vigilance possible, you are at the 
merey of every negligent or inefficient 


officer who may have charge of the deck | 


of a passing vessel. It therefore does not 


nee 


| asserting that the track where the 
least fogw is encountered is the safest, and 
where there is no fog there is absolutely 
no danger to a first-class steam-ship, if the 
ordinary vigilance and attention are exer 


cised. Wehave had no government sur 


vey of the Gulf Stream for the last twenty 
years. Is it not time, considering the im 
portance of this traflie between England 
and America, that the two countries co- | 
operated in ascertaining the limits of 

these fogs in the ice months, so that at 

least the eastern passage could be made | 
with almost a certainty of avoiding them, | 
and those who preferred the assurance of 
clear weather to the one or two hundred | 


miles that eould be saved by running the 
risk of encountering fog might have the 
certain knowledge that immunity from it 
was only a question of taking the longer 
distance ? 

Captain MeKay, in a letter on this sub- 
ject published in a contemporary maga- 
azine, and republished in the New York 
Herald, proposes a conference of persons | 


| 


best capable of pronouncing an opinion | 
upon it, and states that ‘no ordinary warn- | 
ing can disturb our sense of security. — It is | 
only on the oceasion of some unlooked-for 
calamity, attended with loss of life, that we 
ean be awakened from our lethargic in- 
ditference.””. Commander Maury, on the | 
same subject, writing in 1858, says: ‘* The | 
merehant steamers plying between Europe 
and the United States during the year 1857 
There 
was therefore, on the average, no less 
than fourteen steamers in transit on the 
high seas during the whole year, which 
would give seven for each lane. These 
steamers transported, besides their own 
crews, 54,700 persons as passengers.” And 
again, ‘* The crowded state of the sea ren- 
ders the recognition and use of these lanes 
a matter of more and more importance 
every year.’ If those arguments were ad- 
vaneed in 1858 to show that some under- 
standing was necessary to prevent or mit- 
igate the danger of collision between 
steamers in this trade going in opposite 
directions, how much more potent are they 


made no less than 874 passages. 


In clear 


| the icebergs, those pests of the At 


|ica, even in the finest season o 


| that they have been sunk by unex» 


to-day when as many steam 
from New York alone in two d 
then in transit between the tyo oe, 
at one time, and when instead «| 
persons being transported, ther 


re wey 
year more than 800,000! 

The following is a description of 4 
and fog region by Richard Brow, Rii¢ 


F.R.G.S., in his Notes on th Vort 
Atlantic. Although all th 

rocks and shoals ean, with eon, 
dence and care, be easily avoided. ; 


| one source of danger, lying at certs; 


sons in the path of the mariner, fro 
the stoutest ships, navigated by thy 
careful officers, can not always ( 

which have probably been the cays 
more losses than all the storms and + 
Hundreds of vessels which }; 
started under the most favorable « 
tions from the ports of Europe and A 


pests. 


year, have never reached their d 


tions. Their loss has never been ace 


| ed for, and there is every reason to ly 


ly coming in contact with icebergs, | 
inunense masses of solid ice, sometin: 
much asa mile in length, and two ort 
hundred feet in height, are brought fy 
the aretic regions by the great P, 
Current, along the eastern coast of N 
foundland, toward the Great Bank. \ 
they generally reach in March, but 
sionally as early as January... . lechergs 
are met with between the parallels of 41 
and 49° and the meridians of 43° and 53 
an area of more than 200,000 square miles 
But they have occasionally been seen | 
the eastward as far as 40°, and to th 
westward as far as 61° west longitude. 
“If the atmosphere between these limits 


was always clear, there would be no caus 

for fear, but unfortunately the Polar Cur 

rent and the Gulf Stream, which meet to 
the southward of Newfoundland, not only 
by their counteracting forees keep tli 
bergs within the limits above indicated, 
but also, by their widely different temper 

atures, create fogs, which envelop the berg 
in impenetrable clouds. .... Although the 
storms of the Atlantic on the course of tli 
Gulf Stream are the causes of frequent 
disasters, it is evident from the preceding 
facts that the greatest danger is to be ap 
prehended from the unwelcome presenc 
of icebergs on a tract of ocean... . extend- 
ing over an area quite as large as the 
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USES OF 


whole of To may be 
il J that on the 25th of February, 1875, 
passé lange fields of ice between 43 

and 49° and 50° W. 

April of the same year I[ passed bergs 
‘s large fields of ice between 41 and 41 
and 50° and 51° W.; and that in 

week in February of the pre- 

year one of regular steamers in 
the trade steamed 270 miles to the south 

ard to clear field ice. 

This article is written with the firm con- 
etion that, with the appliances of mod 

, science, and in the light of present ex 

. the passage across the Atlantic 

properly constructed ships can be made 
sa gely as that from New York to Brook 

steam lanes or by going far 


and 


rel 
rl 


n, either by 
enough south to clear the fog and ice. 


SH AKSP EAR 


| tion to histrionie exhibition. 


| imagination as the image 


If | 


re to continue running through dense | 


os and thick snow-storms in steam lanes, 
te sooner ship-masters are liable to erimi 
| proceedings for steaming at full speed, 


hit 


or faster than dead slow, under those eir- 


cumstances, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned : 


but in any event this is not a | 


question as to who proposed this or with | 


whom originated that particular scheme, 

it as to When by some practical method 
crossing the Atlantie in first-class steam- 
ships may be made absolutely safe for pas- 
sengers, crew, and property 


USES OF SHAKSPEARE OFF 
STAGE. 


THE 


| personal elements as distinct 
| lower organic constituents. 


HE present century has been far more | 


just to Shakspeare than he was to 
himself. Without the least extravagance 
itmay be said that he has ascended to a 
new and higher sphere in the firmament 
of intellect than any which he contem- 
plated in the utmost reach of his imagina- 
tion. Beyond the theatre as ‘a jovial 
actor and manager,” 
rewards it brought him, he 
had but little aspiration. 


seems to have 
Yet without 


| Macready, a 


OF THE STAGE. 


Tra 


‘considered with 


( Ch: les in on the 
gedies of Shakspeare, 
reference to their fitness for stage repre 
sentation,” speaks of these lines as an in- 
stanee of the poet's jealous self watchful- 


ness, and of the impossibility of any true 


| congenialness between him and any actor 
/on the stage. 
that Shakspeare’s 


Gervinus seems to think 
always 
to their rela 

Surely the 
great critic was nodding at this point. 
Histrionic art is essentially 
It limited by the 
through their avenues, if 
to the intellect as the perceptive nor to the 


dramas ought 
to be studied with reference 


imitative art. 
Exeept 
ean vive ho ideas 


is senses. 


making faculty. 
What emotions 
purely sensuous. 


this art excites are those 
If this be true, Shaks 
peare can be but imperfectly comprehend 
ed by means of an art restricted within 
boundaries so narrow. 
One who has visited the 
Madame Tussaud’s wax 


exhibition of 
figures, Baker 
recall the im 
pression made on his senses and the sense 
intellect. And he can remember, too, 
what a deadening etfect the splendid col- 
lection had on his imagination even whik 
the mimie artist of the faney did its best 
to enforce the pleasing illusion. 
tion had no freedom of activity, and the 
mind, obedient to the restraints of sensa- 
tion, refused to enter its loftier realm of 
from. the 
Now this is 
largely the case with histrionic represen 
tation. The actor may 


Street, London, can easily 


Sugges- 


be a Garrick, a 
Forrest, a Booth, each with 


| the vigor and compass of adaptive genius, 
; and yet it is wax-work plus the embody- 


| ing vitality 


| upon, 
with the pecuniary | 


| to watel 


doubt he was conscious to the full of the | 


want of harmony between his genius and 
the professional position he occupied, and 


| the stalk of the subject ? 


not less so of the moral quality lying be- | 


neath that genius. Pathetically enough 
the sonnets reveal this sense of sharp in- 
congruity,as when he refers to the ** 


his life, and adds: 
“Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 


And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


| mixtures with the 


guilty | 
goddess” that did not provide better for | 


| fe yrces. 


of oratorical or dramatizing 
The intellect of the senses is wrought 
intensified, but no more 
—first and last, no more. Who has time 
or inclination to detain a sublime thought, 
the beautiful undulations of a 
grand conception in its rhythmic sweep, 
to trace an image as it opens its flower on 
Nothing re 
ceived but crude impressions, their inter 
accidents of the hour 
thrown in miscellaneously the open 
receptivity of the mind, and no opporti 

nity allowed for the least exercise of an 
alytic power—the educative 
Unquestionably these impressions 


art. 


aroused, 


Is 


on 


greatest of 


are strong in the mere sensational intel 


‘lect, but it is at the expense of the reflect 
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ive faculty, the law being that the maxi- | 


mum of sense-activity is the minimum of 
the higher mental energy. Actors and 
spectators, disguise it as we may, are not 
much else than splendid intellectual ani 
mals, for the 


Sense and spirit 


the more spiritual mind 
time being in abeyance. 
coalesce, 


will not, can not Laodamia 
would have it otherwise. But no; W ords 


worth says: 


“This visage tells thee that mv doom is past: 
Nor should the change be mourned, even if the 
joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly t s disdains 
pleasures there abide—n Jestic pains, 


IT must beg to refer to a point made 
above, viz., the imitativeness of histrionie 
art. On a clear comprehension of this 
fact much more depends than casually ap 
pears. Three forms of the imitative facul- 
tyare known. The first is seen in certain 
animals, as the mocking-bird, the parrot, 
and the monkey. 
is the lowest sort of imitation. The see- 
ond form shows itself in man, and consists 
in mechanical copying or slavish fidelity 
to a pattern.  Literalists in social man 
ners, In art, in religion, are examples of 
this automatic or semi-automatie action. 
Their brains are instinetive photographers, 
and never miss a physical likeness. Far 
above this quality is original imitation, 
which Raphael and Rubens had in paint- 
ing, and Virgil and Milton in poetry. 
This original imitation borrows an idea 
or a form from an object ora person, takes 
it into itself, assimilates it into its own 
personality, transfigures it into its own 
image, and reproduces it something alto- 
gether new. It went into its digestive 
functions as food from flock or field. It 
passed through various processes, many of 
them by night in dreams, in unconscious 
moments, Nature silently working out the 
results with her consummate skill. Or, 
at definite stages of development, volition 
al attention comes in and superintends the 
evolution. Whether conscious or uneon- 
scious, it is a ereative act that gives the 
borrowed form or idea a well-defined 7m 
primatur of originality.  Raphael’s Ser- 
cius Paulus in the cartoon of Elymas, 
and Milton’s speech of Satan, ‘* Better 
reign in hell,” ete., are illustrations of this 
creative imitation, which is no more of a 


This is mimetic, and | At best he is simply an interpreter; 


Now, in the actor's case. it jc 


not creative imitation, in any } 
whieh 


is brought into 
room is found for it, but not te 4 
tent of stimulating any great 
thought. 
be a close and analytie student of s 
peare, TL reply that this is true, Yo 
ertheless, the study is not to learn 

think, but how to represent to the 
of the audience. Further than 4 

dramatization to eve and ear the perf, 
er has no concern with his task. © 
ously such was Shakspeare’s idea as , 
veved by Hamlet in his speech to thy 

ers. ‘'Trippingly on the tonene 

mouthing, 


If it be said that the act, 


** Do not saw the air too 1 
with your hands,” nor tear a passion t 
tatters, to very rags, to split. the 
the groundlings”—these and such lily 
structions give the poet's estimate of 4 
player's work. 


If a man were no ny 
than a vitalized piano or organ, the sa) 


advice might substantially be given |; 


ideas and language are prepared to 
hand, and he has no employment for | 
personal qualities beyond mechanical rey 


dering. To do this etfectively is an art 


| Call it, if you please, a rare art; but: 


one can deny that its chief merit lies 
the physical organism, and hence its ex 
cellence mainly consists in the subordina 
tion of mind to matter. To identif: 
with such an interpretation of the hidd 
meanings of nature as Wordsworth gave 


} in his poetry, or with such inventive im 


tation as Smeaton put forth when he con 
verted the buttresses and trunk of an oak 
tree into Eddystone Light-house, is down 
right absurdity. And consequently what 
the mass of theatre-goers enjoy is not the 
intellect of the drama, but the intellect o 
dramatic representation; not the feast 
of reason” nor the ‘flow of soul,” but 
the feast of the animal senses and the flow 
of animal blood in the swollen arterie 


| feeding the brain. 


Of late years men have come to under 


| stand that Shakspeare off the stage is far 


plagiarism than blood is a plagiarism of | 
bread and meat. 


4 


superior to Shakspeare on the stage. Two 
men, Goethe and Coleridge, have contrib 
uted largely to this result. To them ar 
we mainly indebted for that new method 
of eriticism which has lifted the great 
dramatist out of the company of mere play 
wrights, and exalted him to a transcend- 
ent position among philosophic thinkers 
The characteristic of this criticism is that 
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USES OF SHAKSPEARE OFF 


THE STAGE. 


als with the laws of mind as mind. | 
ndamental principle is that Art is ge- 
nd as such founded in the essence 
nature. At the same time it re- 

the arts as specilie—functionally dif 

although integrally thesame. No 
vas this view accepted than Shaks- 
to the rank of an elect genius 
And his 
me excellence was seen to consist in 
that behind the dramatist was a 
vio combined in a marvellous degree 


shilosophers and poets. 


syvinmetry and strength the distinctive 
of the abstract and concrete 
No partition stood between his 

Each was eminent in its place. 

it was their ease of instant co-oper 
n,and the faeility with which one 
elided into the other, that made him the 
pical represcntative of Art in its whole- 
Shakspeare’s merit is not in this or | 
iat perfection of a specialized quality. 
*y, fiction, oratory, physiology, law, 
poetry, may 
claim a share of him—only a share, how- 


jputes 


tatesmanship, astheties, 
ndisturbed, and holds his personality in- 
tact. And it is this man, William Shaks- 
are, standing back of these fragmentary 
ipes of himself—all of them fluctuant 
ttitudes of a steady and vast substance 
that is the educative and inspiring Shaks- 
peare. Itis not the brilliant constellations 
the nocturnal heavens which fill us with 
isense of infinity, but the heavens them- 
elyes containing these in the scope of their 
nfinitude. So, it is not Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Julius Cesar, that 
tudent with an adequate conception of 
For it is not his thoughts, but 
his thought, not his ability, but his capa- 
city, not his reality, but his ideality, that 
endows Shakspeare with such immeasur- 
able influence over one who has learned, 
is the consummation of all his learning, 
iow to study him as the master-teacher 
outside of the Holy Seriptures. 
So far as my observation has extended, 
nothing has impressed me more in the re- 
cent advances in education, and especially 


too, 


Shakspeare, 


than the importance attached to the study 
of Shakspeare. For years past I have been 
engaged in teaching Shakspeare, and I 
speak from long experience when I say 


that I have never found an author so use- | 


The | 


ful to advanced university students, 
utility is of a peculiar kind, I attach but 
little value to Shakspeare in training the 


|} Was very 


| tion of young girls and boys. 


| of spontaneous activity. 


acquiring faculties, though I have witness 
ed very considerable results in this respect 
among the higher grades of scholars in 
high schools and seminaries. The special 
worth of Shakspeare lies in arousing the 
intellectual consciousness, and making 
know hi one’s power to one's self by quick 
ening the suggestive faculty, and through 
it the creative functions. Of course this 
rigid training. 
Unless this has been undergone, Shaks 
My best stu 


dents have been those accustomed to the 


presupposes mechanical 


peare is not of much use. 


discipline of the ancient classics, of logic, 


and mental philosophy. L have noticed, 


| furthermore, that the percentage of satis 


factory progress has been unusually large. 


The quality of the success, moreover, has 


been uniform, while the quantity has va 


ried by reason of mental idiosynerasies, 
One etfect, as might have be 
marked, viz., the 
original activity as apparent in essays and 


So then L have concluded that 


expected, 


increase of 


speeches, 


| Shakspeare surpasses all writers in excit 
and meantime the man himself is | 


ing the spontaneous energy of edueated 
young minds. At a certain period of de 
velopment this is just what is wanted. 
Too much stress can not be laid on strict 
and continuous formulation in the eduea 
In no other 
way can the spinal brain, the medulla, and 
the cerebellum be trained to the service of 
the cerebrum, and through it to the oflices 
of intelleet. Habits have their basis in the 
lower forms of the brains above mention 


|} ed, and habits are fundamental to educa 
furnishes a | 


tion. But this is a short-lived season. 


Between the ages of sixteen and twenty 


| years most minds expand in the direction 


The higher in 
stincts, Which had been wisely kept dor 


/mant, begin to awake and to demand re 


cognition. And whereas in the former 
period—a period of probationary appren- 
ticeship by means of mechanical routine— 
the main thing had been to train the intel- 
lect by volitional attention as the only 


| Way to secure habits of acquiring know 
| ledge, the distinctive feature of the subse 
in seminaries, colleges, and universities, | 


quent period is the initial transition to 
spontaneous or creative energy. Just at 
this epoch in the history of the mind's 
normal growth I have found Shakspeare 
admirably suited to carry on the change, 
and forward the instinctive movement in 
the right direction. After twenty years’ 
trial | have met with no author compara- 
ble with him in this specifie work. 
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dicates this budding and blooming of the 
higher faculties (say from sixteen to twen- 


About the time, then, that the mind in- | 


tv vears of age), itisevident that a young | 


person takes his first steps in the pathway 


of culture as distinguished from formal | 


education. Viewed in the light of men- 
tal physiology, education is very much a 
matter of the spinal brain, the medulla, 
and the cerebellum, as subsidiary to the 
cerebrum, Hence the absolute need of 


formulm, of repetition, and of exactness. | 


Respect must be paid here to the precise 
literalism of the senses and the animal 
man. Culture is a very different thing. 
Culture, self-culture, is the life-long form 
of our development.  Instinet and im- 
pulse are now to have their way, and if 
thev have |} 


been restrained till their proper | 


season of emergence, they ean be safely | 


trusted. 


The future man begins to pro- | 


phesy what he will be, and not seldom | 


what he will do. 
svllables of 


Broken, indeed, are the 


utteranee, often 


hesitant, | 


perchance muffled, but the listening soul | 


catches the confused intonations. One 
thing, however, is very audible, viz., that 
self-eulture has commenced. 
that Shakspeare is so very helpful at this 
traditional era in the eareer of mind? I 
doubt if my answer be satisfactory. But 


Why is it | 


it seems to me that Shakspeare was such a | 


natural thinker, so fully obedient to in- 


stinetive laws of mind, so wholly inartifi- | 


cial, and so perfectly unwarped either by 
education or culture, and accordingly so 


entirely true to his own impressions, and | 


the impressions themselves so thoroughly 
harmonious with the objects by which 
they were produced, that he finds a most 
ready aecess to a student's intellect and 
sensibilities in their conjunctive activity. 
Much more than any author Shakspeare 
addresses the whole mind of man. Like 
the poet's cloud, if he ‘‘move at all” he 
‘*moves altogether.” Now this sort of 
aid is a great gain toa voung student feel- 
ing his way among ‘*the hazards of an 
untried state.” For in nothing does eul- 
ture differ more widely from routine edu- 
eation than in summoning all the facul- 


ties and their functions into coalescing | 


activity. In acquiring knowledge, nerves 
and blood, lungs and heart, senses and 
brains, must be kept in perfect quietness. 
A little overheat about the head, a mo- 
mentary impulse, a sudden spasm of emo- 
tion, may instantly vitiate a process of per- 
ception, of memory, and of the faculties 


| associations and suggestions. 


engaged in obtaining facts. [jj 
tography, stillness is necessary. > 
in creating. Then the blood myx 
larger quantity to the brain, { 


intense, imagination be vivid. 
nervous must be enere 
alive, while the muscular system js 
repose, Then, too, the glanduls) 

tus is acutely active; if not, sens 
defective, and, in creating, a want of fy, 
ing is worse than a want of ideas, 
these facts it seems to follow that. ; 
quiring, the intellect is most busy : j) 
ting, the mind co-ordinates al] $1 
and hence that the difference bet 
intellect and the mind marks the ¢ 
distinction between acquisition aid 
ation. 

I consider culture to consist for they 
part in developing the original or person 
faculties of a man as distinguis] 
those which are organie and common ty 
him with others. And here, as said 
fore, I-have found Shakspeare 
beneficial to advaneed students. Of 
men, however, he must be studied 
his method of thought. To aequim 
knowledge of the mind’s laws is thr 
requisite of self-culture—that sort of « 
ture which constitutes our hivher devel 
ment after colleges and universities ]i 
finished their work and given us over to 
ourselves. By the mind’s laws I mea 
its modes of operation. In Shakspeam 
these laws, so far as necessary to our pr 
fit, are not hard to reach. Much, indeed 
is oecult. But this oeccultness usually ey 
ists in the embryo of his thought; the 
method of development is generally ver 
clear; his judgment in managing an idk 
is unequalled; and it is to this evolution 
that the student should direct his closes 
attention. Not aman’s thoughts, but his 
way of thinking them, that is, his peculiar 
method, is what edueates us in the art of 
thinking. Let me suppose that a student 
who has reached manhood is interested i1 
mastering practical intellectual philoso 
phy. The theory has been learned from 
Sir William Hamilton’s or Dr. Noah Por 
ter’s great works. Very well; admirable 
as these volumes are, our student soon 
finds that he must teach himself, and |: 
resorts to Shakspeare. One of the earlies! 
things taught him by experience in think 
ing is the need of activity and scope in his 
Thoughts 
are not like dew-drops, each formed by 
itself and standing alone, but they resem- 
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USES OF SHAKSPEARE OFF THE STAGE. 


eurrent, in which drop has mingled 
drop. and a flow has set in. How 
he learn the flowing art? Obvi- 
~ having at command a large fund 
ociations and suggestions. But how 
re this prolifieness? In so far as this 
rable, the best plan I have ever 
ted is to study Shakspeare for weeks 
ths, when I had an hour or two a 
isure, and to shut off from view 
¢ else in him except this single 
' f his vast genius. Thus, in the 
chant of Venice, Act I., Scene 1, we 
»Salarino detailing associations eon- 
ted with a cargo at sea, while in Act 
“ene 1, Lorenzo and Jessica give the 
itions of ‘such a nieht as this” 
» widely unlike orders of associations, 


naturally out of the surroundings of 
parties, 

If we turn to Maebeth, we find the eon- 

ction of his ideas determined by the 

‘ise stage of his maturing guilt. The 

Hict within him goes on: the advance 

d retreat; the aid of the infernal and 

e resistance of the natural: the final loss 

fallequipoise; the overwrought imagina- 

mn, parleyed with too long, winning the 


istery, anddictating images tothe senses: | 


nd in these fluctuating states, and on to 
the final deed, the associations vary ac- 
ording to the mood dominating his mind. 
If, again, we analyze Hamlet’s amazing 
power of association, we see its roots in his 
mpressionable temperament, while its gi- 
gantie trunk and branches appear in the 


isolates him from all the products of 


Shakspeare’s genius is morbid sensitive 
hess to himself, And this proceeds from 
the paramount habit of his mind, viz., 
brooding on his intellectual impressions, 
and creating therefrom endless images al 
together self-born with which to fill the 
vast circuit of his mental vision. 

These illustrations may possibly afford 
the student some insight into the variety 
and extent of Shakspeare’s power of asso 
ciation. If he wish to trace the lowest 
order of associations, those simply organ 
ic, he will tind this in Dame Quickly 
and Fluellen. My object is merely to 
show the student how he may take a sin 
gle law of the mind and examine its op 


lerations. Thus, in Falstatf’s hostess, See 
teach befitting the occasion, and grow- | 


ond Part, Henry Act Scene 2, we 


have an intellect controlled by physical 
| impressions, and hence the associative 


power acts solely by means of the sense- 
organism. Where the associations are 
tangled up in this way with nerves and 
ganglia, any philosophic or logieal eon- 
tinuity of thought is impossible. Year 
after vear the bluebird, the wren, and 
other birds come to the same localities. 
unless disturbed, and build their nests 
where they were hatched. Dame Quick 
ly’s memory seems only a higher form 
of the same animal sensations. At the 
other extreme we have Hamlet, whose im- 


| perious imagination, working on the raw 


sudden arrest of his quiet and intellectual- | 
v luxurious life at the university, in his | 


ntensely painful and bewildering attitude 


on his return to Elsinore, and in his utter | 


incepacity—such being the excessive pro- 


son and judgment to actualize it by the 
firm decision of his will. I take him to 


pacity for nervous transitions was only 
paralleled by his magnificent endowments. 
This is seen in the character and opulence 
of his associations. A sensation multi- 
plied itself in a seore of sensibilities, each 
weaving a new web until the net-work 


limit to his suggestions. Observational, 


materials of ideas, shaped them into phan 
tasms of himself and his sorrow, so that 
the associative faculty ran wild on the 
side of acute sensibility. These two per 
sons, antipodes in mind, are yet similar in 
this respect, that the associative power is 
disproportioned to the other mental facul 


| ties; in the one case, overexcited by bod 
ductiveness of the imagination—to keep an | 
idea sufficiently long in contact with rea- | 


ily sensations; in the other, by diseased 
sensitiveness. Nor will the student fail 
to see in due time how this surplusage of 


| intellectual activity in the associative 
lave been a hysterical person, whose ea- | 


function invades the judgment, and in 
Hamlet's case has no small ageney in 


| wrecking his splendid abilities. Accord 
| ing to the dramatist, association and sug- 
| gestion have two opposite sources, and are 
| most active at two extremes of mind, viz.. 
| sensational consciousness and acute emo- 
spread over the whole mind. There is no | 


plilosophieal, logieal, poetic, they have a | 


(iversity and a breadth of compass which 
Shakspeare allows to no other one of his 
cuaracters. Yet the peculiarity which 


tional impressibility. 
Keeping in view the fact that our stu- 
dent is learning from Shakspeare the art 


| of applied mental philosophy, I beg to 


suggest to him another exercise which 


| will invigorate his ereative faculty. This 
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consists in tracing the formative idea of 
his dramas from the genesis to the final 
development. I have found this stimu- 
lating to advanced 
that Macbeth be chosen for this purpose. 
At the outset the formative idea stands 
forth in bold distinctness when the weird 


sister 


scholars. Suppose 


sconfront Macbeth in their mysteri- 
ous blending of the palpable and the shad 
owy. A basis is laid instantly for a tra- 
gic interest of exceptional intensity. The 
storm; the wild lyric smitten from the 
tempestuous elements; the scene upon the 
the congruity between the murky 
solitude and the three sisters; the silent 
propheey of impending destinies in the 
troubled air, and the meanings articulated 
to Macbeth and Banquo, who are open, in 
the flush of victory, to personal impres- 
the em- 
phasis of the words ‘* to meet MACBETH”; 
and the very unlike effect of the sisters 
on Macbeth and Banquo—are most viv- 


sions touching their fortunes ; 


idly given. Shakspeare in none of his 
But he 


keeps the mountain ridge, abode of cloud 


plays starts on so high a level. 


and storm and mystic terror, all through 


he movement, and he sustains the move- 


ment with an intenseness never less than 


breathless. Throughout the play the ‘*su- 


| throw. 


prominence to the end. Remops 
“All is lost, and naught gained- 
full of scorpions is my mind, deay , 
Deep opens into deep, abyss into»), 
darkness and attending horro, 
themselves in closer folds about 
But the supernatural” goes on. 4) 
the dark cave” what a symbo 
alities! The procession of apparitions. 
march out of darkness back 
ness, the armed head, the bloody ¢})) 
erowned child upon whose ** baby 
is worn ‘* the round and top of soyer 
ty,” the typical tree, the stately 
ance of the eight kings—what is jt 
the consummation of the 
Thence goes Macbeth to perfect his ¢ 
It is his last draught of | 

inspiration; and ere long Birnam \ 


noves up as the shadow of death to 1 
vattle-field, the billowy gloom rolls 
ro in its hastening vengeance, ** tly 


| 0 
f 
ers above put on their instruments,” » 
Macbeth, nothing him but his 
falls by the hand of Maedulf. 

This is an admirable lesson in adhes 
to a constructive idea, and Shakspear 
nowhere more of a profound intellect 


| philosopher than in this specialized for 


of skill in Macbeth. 


pernatural soliciting,” either as cause or | 


consequence, is ever present. Like many 
a man of very mixed nature, demon and 
angel struggling for the mastery, Mac- 
beth could hardly have gone over to the 


There is no Tate ¢ 


destiny. Neither the weird sisters nor 


Lady Macbeth originate his purpose, 


side of his bloody ambition without for- | 


eign help. The help is at hand, for it is 
help to which he is voluntarily accessible. 
[f human nature, even in its worst hours, 
had merely to struggle with itself, the prob- 
lem of responsibility would be far easier 
of solution, 
well informed by the teachings of Chris 
tianity, to make such a blunder as por- 
traying Macbeth in solitary contlict with 
himself. That conflict is re-enforced first 
by the sisters, to typify the infernal ele- 
ment in temptation, Next it is augment- 
ed by his wife, to provide for the human 
constituent in the probation of the will. 
After Dunean’s murder, the wife reacts; 
sovereign sway and mas- 
terdom” is satisfied, and Shakspeare saves 
her to womanhood, not only by her not 
being a party to the subsequent murders, 
but by her constaney and tenderness of 
devotion in efforts to interpose between 
Macbeth and utter ruin. 


her desire for ** 


The ruling or formative idea holds its | 


force it, nor execute it. First and last | 
is Macbeth, and they are his accepted au 
iliaries. Tremendous auxiliaries they a 
but only so because he has a tremendo 
nature, not to be dealt with otherwise. N 


| must our student negleet to mark how sy 


Shakspeare was too wise, too | 


premely concentrative the great dramatist 
is on his leading principle. No diversion 
no episodes, are here. There is no zigzay 
in this lightning. What is most noti 


|able is the unconscious presence of 


ruling conception aside from its direct 
manifestation. The potency of the weird 


| sisters is never so Operative as where no 


outward sign appears of their intluenc 
And this shows us what a hold the forma 
tive idea had on the poet, since the r 

force of a great truth exhibits itself mucl: 
more in the unconscious deportment of tl 
mind than’in the eonseious. Just her 


| too, our student will realize a very impo! 


tant fact in higher culture, viz., that cr 
ative energy of intellect has very much 


| to do with the workings of ** unconscious 


cerebration.” A perfect mystery it is; but 
mystery may be turned to good account 
in self-development. To gain the beneti 
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wee ‘unconscious cerebration” the stu- | found as this soliloquy is ecaleulated to 
‘ nt must store up his materials, and give make. We have heard him in the words: 
‘hem time to adapt themselves by hidden | that thle 400 
‘nteraction to one another, so that they | Thaw. and resolve itself into a dew! ? 
meee shape themselves intuitively to their | Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
wn ideal. Among the secrets of the brain | canon ‘gainst self-slaughter O God! O God! 
js slow fermentation does its work—a | — weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
| Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
eopy vital work, we are well assured, and | 
fraught with singular benefits. More | And we know what happened after that 
any of Shakspeare’s plays, this law | —the appearance of his father’s ghost, and 
unconscious adaptation seems to indi- | the convulsive emotions passed through 
cate itself in Macbeth. The supervision | subsequently : the fierce struggle, the 
f will and purpose is perfectly obvious. | aroused passion fed every day with fresh 
But it is only supervision. The inventive | nutriment, and the inventive anguish 
art, the buoyant and elastie vitality, the | never weary of its unavailing task. Only 
prodigious momentum, impress one as sub- | a touch or two of introduction, the King’s 
erranean forces. How much is suggest- | words to ‘sweet Gertrude,” her brief ad 
ed by the mother of the Maccabees when | dress to Ophelia, the remarks of Polonius 
she says to her children, ‘‘ 1 know not how | to his daughter, the King’s exclamation 
vou were formed | aside, ‘*O heavy burden!” and we are pre 
Most true is | pared for Hamlet's soliloquy. 
this of the offspring of the mind, and no-| — Its constructive art brings out in forei- 
where among the wonders of Shakspeare | ble contrast the dual thoughts ‘*'To be” or 
so wonderful as in Macbeth. For every | ‘* Not to be.” On the side of ‘* To be,” is 
man, and especially every man of genius, | it ‘nobler in the mind to suffer the slings 
wells in an invisible world—invisible to | and arrows of outrageous fortune’? On 
jimself no less than to others—and out of | the side of ‘* Not to be,” “or to take arms 
its hallowed solitudes the resplendent ide- | against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, 
alities of beauty and grandeur rise to vin-|end them.” The antithesis proceeds. 
dicate his ancient glory as the image of | ‘‘ To die, to sleep,” and then, ‘‘no more,” 
God. and by this sleep ‘‘to say we end the 
Let not our student, however, be con- | heart-ache”......‘‘’tis a consummation de- 
tent with following Shakspeare’s forma-| voutly to be wished.” But there is a re- 
tive idea from the introduction to the | action: ‘*To sleep! perchance to dream: 
close of a dramatic movement. To my | —ay, there’s the rub.” And this ‘‘ must 
mind, the poet’s skill in paragraphic com- | give us pause”; and the pause vindicates 
pleteness is one of his greatest endow- | itself in the consideration, ‘* respect,” 
ments. Itis desirable, therefore, that the | which reconciles us to the ‘‘ calamity of 
student make a business of finding the | so long life.” Then follows the enlarge- 
paragraphie idea in Shakspeare, and tra-| ment of the same thought, the ‘‘ whips 
cing out the consecutive charm of its evo- | and scorns of time,” and the inventory of 
lution, For illustration, I select Hamlet’s | life's wrongs and sorrows, and our willing- 
famous soliloquy: ‘* To be, or not to be— | ness to endure it all because of the “dread 
that is the question.” After familiarizing | of something after death,” the recognition 
himself with the circumstances then sur- | of conscience as a warning and restrain- 
rounding Hamlet and his precise state of | ing power, and the inability of the will to 
mind, let the student notice that here are | assert itself against the moral sense. And 
two ideas or propositions, one of which is | then, ‘‘ Soft you, now! the fair Ophelia!” 
To be,” the other ‘* Not to be,” and the | Could there be a fitter close to such a so- 
shape they assume covers the ground of | liloquy than, 
“the question.” How has he reached _ “Nymph, in thy orisons 
such a condition of mind as that this self- Be all my sins remember’d” ? 
debate is possible in a prince of more than So far as wsthetie art is concerned, this 
princely intellect and character? Nature | is perfect. The prevalence of long vowel 
slopes the way to her towering Alps, and | sounds, the interplay of strong consonants, 
the rapids of Niagara, far above the rocky the adjustment of the fine harmony, the 
precipice, announce the approach to the | succession of single metaphoric words, and 
cataract. Shakspeare is careful to pre-| the expansion toward the close, the mea- 
pare the access for an impression so pro- | sured cadence of the whole movement, like 
Vou. LXV.—No, 837.—28 
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a funeral 


weighty pressure on his utterance. But 
its chief excellence appears in the complete 
outworking of the paragraphie or forma- 
tive idea, viz., ‘* To be, or not to be,” 
** question” under discussion, 
of Hamlet 
self-dissatisfaction, and of distress beyond 
mitigation. Shaks 


as a 
The mood 
is one of sadness, of intense 


Now, aceording to 


march, indicate exactly the | 


stale their 


peare’s reading of the human soul, what | 


is the function of moods? What office 
do they fill in the mental economy ? 
Moods are sources of suggestion; moods 
color the 


images of the imagination; 


| Shakspeare of the college and uniyey 


moods may settle into habits, and organ- | 


ize the nerves into their service and sup- 
port. Our capacity for moods is intimate- 


ly connected with our capacity for sug- | 


gestions. Despite of all this, however, 
the conscience remains in its enthrone- 
ment, and the nobler faculties, though in- 
termittent in their highest activity, yet 
hold themselves aloof from the fluctuant 
disturbance of moody sensitiveness. To 
organize sensitiveness into true and bal- 
anced sensibility is the lesson the wise 
dramatist teaches. 

In studying the law of moods our stu- 
dent will derive uncommon help from 
Shakspeare. Insight into this great fact 
of our mental nature is one of his chief 


| mpartial serutiny. 


ment, has many eyes to see and ‘ 
Of all thinkers, Shakey, 
. ! 
had the widest and most effective 
mand of moods, 


ears to hear. 


Because of this. ]) 
presses us at more points than any 
writer, and hence it may be said oj 
dramas, without reserve or qualificatio 
that ‘age can not wither them, nor , 
infinite variety 
world is just beginning to appreciat 
true merits. And henceforth his ys 
the stage will be far better undepsties 
For he is certainly destined to beeome 4 
and even more the Shakspeare of priyyy, 
and select culture. Nor will he ever ly 
perfectly himself and perfectly at ho 
anywhere else. 


A ST. AUGUSTINE EPISODE. 
jg ees the close of a February day 

Mr. Lawrence Howland stood in t}; 
doorway of the St. Augustine Hotel. a) 
St. Augustine, Florida. He was smoking 
a cigar and looking at the Plaza. Fpoy 
the sickly turf and sandy paths to the old 
slave mart and the monuments, all his 


He showed hone of 


| the pleasurable excitement of a newcomer. 


endowments, if indeed we can use the word | 


‘chief’ in such a connection. 
of this law we ascertain all the relations 
of ideas, become cognizant of their various 
aspects, and take in their entire bearings. 
By virtue of it we assume different angles 
of observation, and while the object of 
investigation is stationary, we revolve as 
it were around it, and contemplate its 
relativity on all sides. By virtue of it, 
furthermore, we are many men in one 
man. Our moods of buoyancy and de- 
pression, of alacrity and lassitude, of hope 
and despondency, enlarge our capacity of 
discernment, and by means of their varia- 
tion we complete the circle of impression. 
In the culture of judgment, the highest 
faculty of intellect, moods are invaluable. 
No man ever forms a fine judgment un- 
less he have the quick susceptibility of 
transferring himself from mood to mood 
so as to receive all the influences of a sub- 
ject. By the goodness of our Creator it 
is a compensation for our imprisonment 
in a small body with only five senses. 
Moods multiply the five into scores of in- 
lets; and thus the soul, transcending the 
narrow limitations of its material lodg- 


By virtue | 


but had rather the air of a proprictor in 
specting an estate from which he had been 
long absent. He was a tall, powerful fel 
low, with a sunburned face and strong 
features ; his brown hair and mustach 
were crisp and curling; his gray eyes 
moved quickly, but no detail, howeve: 
trifling, escaped them. He appeared alto 
gether a shrewd, successful, somewhat a 
gressive man. 

Finding nothing to disturb him in the 
aspect of the Plaza, he strolled along th 
piazza, and surveyed that portion of the 
town stretching south toward the barracks 
and parade-grounds. Here, too, the pros 
pect seemed to please him, and with a lin 
gering glance at the waters of the basin 
rippling gently against the wall and wood 
en piers, he went down the steps to the 
Square. Ankle-deep in sand, he passed 
groups of negroes and Spanish half-breeds 
squatting ur the sun, and entered the club 
house opposite the hotel. 

He found no one in the parlor; but lie 
loitered there, looking about with the ex 
pression of a man thoroughly pleased by 
recognizing objects long familiar and ap 
proved. A very pretty room it is, with 
the ceiling, walls, and floor of Florida 
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A ST. AUGUSTIN 


VE EPISODE. 


e polisl hed to the highest degree, with | 


ts eas) chairs and low tables littered with 
pam iphlets and Northern newspapers of 
vepy recent date. ‘* This is something 


Ke 

vessive idiom, as he passed out to the 
randa overhanging the water. Here 
found several men enjoying the view 

They 


recognized him, and shook hands with 


rough elouds of tobacco smoke. 


adil 


m heartily. 


‘*How are you, Howland? Glad to 


| see you!” 


‘he exclaimed, in our indefinite but | 


| ners,” 


: He threw himself into a chair, stretched | 
. Jegs, looked up at the sky and out at 


e sea. 

‘This is something like!” 

in. °*'How it does rest a fellow! 
“Nobody answered, The men preferred 
+) smoke, and let him talk. 
his hat 

‘It is so refreshing to come back—re- 


ally to come back! 
ming back to a place that tacks on a 
of a mile of houses 


months, and people get 2 new address ev- 


every SIX 
ery vear or so. 
duced, and the year before, and the year 
before that too. And” 
over the sails in the harbor—‘*' 
and Field’s, 


ton's yacht, and Curtis's. 


There are Pomp and Pyrrhus swinging 
ir heels over the wharf, and that black | 


» Thomas Jefferson. 
crows except in breadth.” 

He paused a moment, and took 
change from his pocket. He tossed a coin 
over the railing to the African with the 
name so suggestive of a country. 

‘Here, Jeff, you young rascal! 
that, for old aequaintance.” 


some 


Cateh 


| from their apathy; 
he exclaimed | 
| latest news from the North. 


He took otf | 


casting his eves | 
there's Ben- | 


That boy never | 
| sidered by gentlemen. 


who had been reclining on his | 


stomach and elbows, kicking his bare legs 
in the air, turned over, 
feet before the coin fell. He bent his 
body in acknowledgment till the top of 
lis head almost touched his toes. 

‘Thank you, Mister Howlan’—thank 
you,” he said, with a broad grin; 
shuffled down the pier to announce to his 
companions: 


agin. Ya! ya!” 


temembered me too, the young beg: | 
gar,’ Howland went on, more to himself | 


than to his torpid audience. 
here remembers you. 
ory developed at the expense of all other 
faculties in Southern latitudes.” 


‘Every one 


\ sharp slap on the back cut short his | 


soliloquy. 


and was on his | 


Howland looked up at a short, stout 
man, and held out his hand. 

‘How are you, Travis? You here 
too? Isee that your etching of the fort 
is still on the wall in there. Don’t make 
another. Old things are best, no matter 
how bad.” 

* Which remark does not apply to man 
retorted Travis, raising a laugh at 
Howland’s expense. 

This interruption roused the other men 
they bestirred them- 
selves, and expressed some interest in the 
Howland 
gave them a great deal, and in return for 
his budget was treated to morsels of St. 
Augustine gossip, highly spiced to suit 


| the climate. 
You can't talk about | 


There were stories of losses at pool, dif- 
ficulties over cards, flirtations of young 


married women—a mess of exaggerated 


| trifles, the distinction of retailing which 
This is last year repro- 


has passed from the old maids’ tea table 
to the club 

To do Travis justice, the coarsest stories 
were his. Everything about the man was 
his physique, his mind, and his 
manners—yet, having the reputation of be- 
ing a wit and a good fellow besides, he 
was received and apparently highly con- 
Howland disliked 
him, and frequently expressed his dislike 
by a familiarity that verged on imperti- 
nence, 


coarse 


To him, as a late arrival, Travis 


| addressed most of his talk, and one by one 
the other man lounged away. 


Howland listened civilly; his worst ene- 
mies could not accuse him of priggishness. 
There were times when he yielded to the 
fascination of Travis’s reputation, and was 
amused by him, but to-day he was disposed 
to find him in every way repulsive. Trav- 


| is was conscious of Howland’s mood, but 
| that, far from repressing him, only served 


then | 


as an incentive to greater effort. He 


| liked the stimulant of irritating a fastidi- 


;Ous Man. 
‘Mister Lorry Howlan’ done gone come | 


His stock 
inexhaustible, 


of personalities was 
and not one individual 


moving about the pier escaped his com- 


Looks as if mem- | 


ment. 

‘Who is that slim fellow over there 
talking with Curtis 7’ asked Howland. 

“That is Dick Grey, of Charleston. Is 
it possible that you don’t know him!” 

No,” said Howland, indifferently, fear- 
ing he had provided another subject for 


| dissection. 
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* He ownsthat schooner yacht, the Wa- | 


honowin,” Travis resumed, drawing up 
winking confidentially. 
‘He is a regular fire-eater, nursed on the 
code duello, and full up with South Caro- 
Has a wife, too, whom he 
keeps over in Fernandina. He spends 
most of his time here on his yacht—health- 
ier for the crew, you understand. Wife 
is a beauty, but no go about her; don't 
know how to manage that boy, who hasn't 
had his fling yet. What right has he to 
What right indeed 7” 

Travis heaved a fat sigh of commisera- 
tion with the neglected wife, and shook 
his bald head. 

And that 


his chair and 


lina heroies. 


a wife ? 


reminds me, 


movement toward the house, jostling | 


, ed, this was strictly true. 
| himself that she was the only won 


to be a near friend of Miss Trvon’s. That 
I deny the story is enough, and 7 
He stopped abruptly, and made a 


is somewhat roughly. He passed t}), 
the hall, out to the pier, in pursuit 
young woman whom he had reeow 
as Miss Rosamond Tryon. : 

He had said that he had the “honey; 
be a near friend of Miss Tryon’s,” and ox 
far as his relation to her could be expypc 


He admitted 


had ever loved, or could ever love. (); 


women had attracted his faney. 


Howland— | 


that reminds me of our tip-top sensation ; | 


the town’s talk ; the prettiest girl in 
Florida. Gad! I have reserved my | 


forces.” 

A slap on the knee roused Howland 
from the abstraction into which he had 
fallen through sheer indifference to Grey 
of Charleston and his affairs. 

‘Hold on, Travis. Do let the girls 
alone.” 

Travis overlooked the protest. 

‘A delicious thing. It seems that this 
girl got engaged last summer at Newport 
to Dick Grey’s younger brother. Hewas 


just of age, and had just come into a large | 


fortune. Thecleverest bit of feminine ma- 
nipulation you ever heard of. 

perb, but not in her first youth. 
was a tremendous eatch, and had been 
skillfully landed, when in rushed a de- 
voted family, and literally dragged their 
baby off. Chagrin and rage on the part 


She is su- 


for repairs. By-the-way, shouldn't won 
der if you knew her— Miss Rosamond 
Tryon, of New York.” 

Travis had reserved a name which, 
if mentioned at first, might, he shrewdly 
suspected, have given Howland an excuse 
for a vigorous interruption. The effect 
produced when he uttered it was gratify- 
ing. Howland sprang to his feet and flung 
his cigar into the water. 

‘Tt is an infernal lie!” he exclaimed. 

Travis stood up too, and fastened his 
hands round his short neck with a mocking 
gesture of self-defense. Howland looked at 
him angrily, waiting for a reply. None 
came, and he broke out contemptuously : 

‘*T suppose you only repeat what you 
have heard—a vile fabrication. You pro- 
bably do not know that I have the honor 


some had appealed to his mind as ; 
more suitable and comfortable for yay 

ing purposes ; but she stirred his ina 
nation, she upset his dearest theories oj 
What a woman must be to be loved 


Ay 


| the bare possibility of her marrying ayy 


other man was intolerable. He 
been on the point of declaring his feeling 
or rather his feeling had often almost 
mastered his intentions, but at the erities 
moment a mocking word or glance froy 
her, or what he majestically chose to eo 
sidera frivolous act, chilled him like a 

wind, and he retreated to the fastness of 
the position of a near friend. He was 
just then not quite sure that he wanted hie 
enough, or he was not at all sure that 


| could get her, and the mortifying prospect 
| of a flat *‘ No” interferes not a little with 


The Vv 


| he was all in love with her. 
of the pretty angler, and a Southern trip | 


what might be. 

Now as he strode down the pier, his 
face flushed with an angry remembrance 
of Travis’s rough handling of her name 
She walked 
rapidly with a free, easy movement. Sli 
was a conspicuous figure, wearing black 
skirts and a close-fitting cloth jacket of a 
hue wsthetically known as Bordone’s red 
She had a slender neck and sloping shoul 
ders, and she carried her head superbly 
making the most of her height, which was 
scarcely above the average. 

Howland had the benefit of her few 
minutes’ waiting at the end of the pier for 
a boat to come round, and when she turn 
ed to descend the steps he was close besic 
her. 

She held out both her hands, and a smile 
of greeting lighted her face, a delicate, 
pale face, with fine features and dark, shin 
ing eyes. 

He took her outstretched hands. ** How 
are you? How well you are looking!” 


She drew her hands away, saying, cold- 
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— shall be sorry that I did not snub 
ise from the beginning.” 

“But I mean what I say,’ 
his head to hers. 


vO 


‘he insisted, 


bending 


| 
| 
| 


Miss Tryon’s appeal to Jeff snnntial 


| his ruffled plumage deftly, and an amiable 


| grin expanded his ebony visage. 


‘And I am so | 


id to see you, and so glad that I have | 


‘Che averted her head, for her 
+ <eeing him was still in her eyes, nulli- 
iy the indifference of her quiet man- 
nepand voice. She had felt before a great 
fo in Howland’s rare outbursts of enthu- 


pleasure | 


| ed off the boat, 
|er-strings and Howland the oars. 


jasm over her, and close upon it there | 


had always come a ¢ ‘orresponding sense of 
desolation and discontent. 
hardened against an influence for submit- 
ting to which at all she had often bitterly 


repro ue he d he rself. 


Now she was | 


“You seem to be bubbling over with | 
| companion : 


gladness and satisfaction,” she said. 
‘Whatever may be the cause, I am sure 
that lam not. You are going out with 


met 


An ardent assertion to the effect that all | 


his happiness centred in her was on How- 
land's lips, when a voice coming up from 
the water forestalled him. 

“Come right along, Miss Rosamon’, 
I's gwine to take care of you to-day.” 

Howland, looking down, saw his young 
friend Thomas Jefferson. Miss Tryon and 
he glaneed at each other and laughed. 


Jeff rolled his eyes, showing the whites, | 


with much reproachful signiticance. 

‘T's a mos’ relible nigger. Tell you, 
Miss Rosamon’ knows dat.” 

All right, Thomas Jefferson,” 
land, formally. 
care of the young lady myself to-day.” 

‘T have the most implicit confidence in 
you, Jeff,” said Miss Tryon, as she stepped 
on the boat, seeing the youngster’s annoy- 
anee, and his disappointment. 


said How- 


“Glad Mister Howlan’ 
got ‘plicit conf'dence in me,” 
impressive solemnity. 
Neber you mind, 
all right long as 

With this parting assurance Jeff push 
Miss Tryon taking the till 
How- 
land pulled north from the pier, remark 
ing that the wooden piles driven only 
three years ago were already worm-eaten, 
and black as if withage. The appearance 
of rapid decay pleased him; new things 
Augustine, he 
bringing his eyes round to his 


knows you've 
he said, with 
‘Glad he sees dat. 
Miss Rosamon’; you's 
Jetf's got his eve peeled.” 


were so incongruous in St. 
said; and, 


“You harmonize with this 
mirably.” 
‘* Because I am old 2?” 
‘Nonsense! You know what I mean.” 
“Yes. You have often more 
truthful than polite to me. 
“If you are going to foree me to ex- 


place ad- 
she questioned. 


been 


| plain, your coloring, your easy ways, the 


| repose of 


your manners, all suit the 
place.” 

‘The explanation makes me feel better. 
You knew I was here ?” 

‘Yes, oh yes. We have managed to 


| miss each other since last spring, but I 


‘*T should like to take | 


tine’s most devoted lover. 


‘You | 


don’t think there is any danger, do you? | 


Perhaps you had better watch us from the 

Howland shivered as if struck by a 
northeast wind, and his temperature went 
down to zero. The smile given to Jeff, 


the very intonation of her voice, ought, | 


according to his exacting notion of fitness, 
to be given to him exclusively by the wo- 


man Whom he could regard as his future | 


wife. What a fool’s paradise he had stray- 
ed into for five minutes! and how nearly 
he had stooped to beg for favors strewn 
broadeast without a thought! Once and 


for all he made up his mind about Rosa- 
mond Tryon, and again he would walk 
the friendly way with composure. 


| tion. 


generally know where you are.” 

came here to be with me?” 

The question was distinetly ironical, 
Howland’s answer as distinctly direct. 
He was strong in the virtue of his recent 
resolution. 

“No; Lalways come. Iam St. Augus- 

L would rather 
take my holidays here in February than 
anywhere else in August. Your 
here is a great addition to my comfort and 
pleasure, you know.” 
She laughed heartily. 
*T like your frankness.” And yet, from 
the contraction of her straight eyebrows, 
it might be doubted whether she found 
such candor gratifying. Miss Tryon was 
a woman of many methods. She had 
quick perceptions, and a taste for studying 
character. For each individual she for 
mulated a treatment based on her observa- 
Her success was indisputable. The 
head-work was too clever to excite suspi- 
cion. For Howland, it must be confessed, 
she had never been able to contrive a sys- 
tem that would work smoothly for any 
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length of time. 
and as openly eriticised her, 
relled with her frequently, and was ban- 
ished in consequence. He made his term 
of exile long or short, at his convenience, 


He openly admired her, | 


He quar- | 


of the suspicion of the existence of 
facts. 
Whatever the truth might be, Miss T 


jon had preserved her dignity, 


and when he came back to her acted as if | 
they had parted the day before on friend- | 


ly terms. She had long ago acknowledged 
that he took audacious advantage of a 


weakness in her character which she could | will hear soon, sol am going to ant} 


She could now even for- | 


not regulate. 
give his regarding her as a harmonious 
adjunct to his comfort and pleasure, as 
filling in any incompleteness in the satis- 
faction atforded him by the languor of the 
semi-tropical atmosphere and the peace of 
the half-ruined town. 

Howland, as he rowed, was mentally 
groping for the facts in Travis’s choice 
morsel of gossip. His indignant denial 
had been an impulse, but after the impulse 
passed, even now, when he was regarding 
Miss Tryon in the cold light of a woman 
not worthy to be loved, there remained 
the conviction that she had not been guilty 
of the folly attributed to her. She micht 
be heartless, possibly a trifle unserupu- 
lous, and capable, in extreme need, of 
marrying for money, but she was too 


proud to expose herself to ridicule by | 


marrying a man several years younger 
than herself, and in point of experience a 
child, 

They drifted round with the current out 


of the opalescent color into the black shad- | 


ow of the fort. 


There Howland rested his | 


oars, and his eyes met Miss Tryon’s inquir- 


ingly. 

Then, by one of her quick intuitions, 
she grasped his thoughts. 

**You have heard,” she said, with some 
contempt. 


betraying himself. 
“About me.” 


‘“That you were here? Yes. I told 
you so.” 

‘*T am not thinking of that; neither are 
you. You see, Lawrence, I am unfortu- 


nately wise. I know the weak points of 
most men as wellas | know my own. The 
best of you enjoy what you eall ‘a good 
story’ about a woman. The fact of the 
matter is, you have recently heard ‘a good 
story’ about me.”’ 

She was not annoyed; she was actually 
smiling. Howland knew the great ex- 
tent of her power of self-control, but her 
perfectly natural manner relieved him 


“You ought to give me the credit 
shutting my ears to a good stor 
you.” 

“Strange things happen by 
If you have not yet heard, you ceptaiy 


and tell you myself. 
have been saying everywhere, sin: 

July, with the coarseness which distin 

es them, that I entrapped Lewis Gpeoy 
boy of twenty-one, into an engagemer; 
marriage, wishing to become mistress of 
his liberal income. 


They say heve 


The boy was reseed 
from the snare, so the report reads, by ] 
relations. He jilted me—jilted me, Rosa 
mond Tryon! What do you think of 
that?” 

Hereyes met Howland’s, wide open, and 
with a flicker of amusement. There was 
no bravado in her position. — She was sin 
ply so secure of herself that this seands] 
which had roused Howland’s fury toue! 
ed only her delicate perception of the ; 
surd. ‘‘How much of 
asked, 

He admired her self-reliance, but he dis. 
liked it allthe same. He wished she 
intellectually more pliable, and that s 
would either quiver before injustice or re- 
sent it, as any other woman would—as al] 
women should. She did not answer his 
test question. He took up his oars, a: 
pulled several erratic strokes, 

**Thomas Jefferson is having a fit,” shi 
said. ‘* Look at him.” 

Howland glanced over his shoulder, 
and saw in the distance their guardian 


it is true 


1a 


| making wonderful gestures with armsand 
“What?” he asked, not startled into 


| fathomable self-esteem.’ 


legs. 

** Jeff disapproves of my vigor,” he said, 
and rested again. 

** Happy Thomas Jefferson!” she reflect- 
ed. ‘'He has sunshine and roses all the 
yearround, He imagines himself the one 
indispensable person in the universe. Aft 
er all, I think the conditions of happiness 
very simple—a Southern climate and un- 

She leaned back, arranging the cushions 
of her seat. Her air was one of well-bred 
composure, and her voice had that reserved 
intonation cultivated by what we are 
pleased to call ‘‘ society.” A less assured 
man than Howland might have doubted 
whether she had ever broached with him 
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forson, and the philosophy to be extracted 
from hi 
He looked at her intently. 
~ «You are not treating me fairly. You 
eo acting as if you meant to snub a cu- 
ous impertinent jackass.” 

He meant to hear the truth. 

his long friendship for her, he meant 

ar it from her own lips. 

quick Pr tort. 

“Why should you take the story so se- 
riously Why should you assume that 
there is any truth ?” 


ul 


is mode of living and mental quali- | 


| divinity in that too. 
Beeause | 


He drew a | 


| his voice. 


“It is my habit to take serious matters | 


seriously; and a report reflecting on a wo- 
man’s dignity is always serious.” 

Her face became grave. 

“So that is the way vou look at it, is it ? 
Well, I won't quarrel with you. I will 


448 


inv topie more personal than Thomas Jef- | I studied him attentively, and enjoyed it. 


Our companionship was natural, easy, 
and satisfying. Sucha pity that it could 
not last. One night he spoiled all by in 
dulging in youthful emotion. There was 
You may screw up 
your eyes incredulously as long as vou 
please, but there 7s something divine in 
the passion of youth.” 

** He made love to you ?” Howland ask- 
ed, with a faint smile. It seemed a sim- 
ple question and natural, but his heart 
beat faster, and he could hardly command 
He knew that many men made 
love to her, but he hated to be told about 


| one particularly. 


oer 


Phat is our expression, but not as vou 


| understand it, not as I ever understood it 


eratify your curiosity, or, let us say, inter- | 
Last summer I went on a cruise with | 


Mr. and Mrs. Dick Grey in the vacht Wa 
honowin —there she is.” 
pointed tothe yacht formerly indicated by 
Travis as belonging to the young South- 
‘[ detest yachting, and I merely 


erner. ) 


(Miss Tryon | 


| would like to show her; but no 
| not either. 


went as a practical evidence of sympathy | 


with my friend Nellie Grey. She needed 
that, for she was unfortunately married to 
aman who had no right toa wife 
who had not had his fling, you under- 
stand.” 


have heard it twice to-day.” 
“Then you have gossiped 
heard,” she said, quickly. ‘*No matter. 
My friend Nellie was fighting cireum- 
stances ina feeble, blind way, and I thought 
I might teach her philosophical resigna- 
tion. 
fess, was dull. There were no men but 
Dick and his younger brother, who, Nellie 


You don't believe that a form of 
the old, old story new to me could be de- 
vised 


before. 


Howland resented her putting any con- 
struction on his definition of the phrase 
“to make love.” How did she know ? 
He had never made to her. He 
he would 
He had made up his mind 
He answered, evasively, ‘'I 


love 


about that. 


| believe, at least, that Grey is a young man 


aman | 


of originality.” 
“That is intended for a 
sarcasm, but don’t eare.” 


disagreeable 
Her voice was 


|}now marked by that distinctness which 
“That seems to be pretty well under- | 
stood about Grey,’ Howland interrupted. | 


you have | 


in me, 


denotes grcat interest in the subject. 
**He had idealized me,and I had not sus- 
pected it. I suppose it was the superior 
quality of his love-making that roused 
the intangible something which is best 
I behaved very well; I tried to 


| quench the fire; I laid bare all my weak- 


The outlook for me, you must con- | 


said, would not count in my estimation. 
I soon found out that Lewis Grey would | 


count when he chose to be counted. He 
was very handsome, he looked older than 


his years, and he had an enthusiastie tem- | 


perament. 
don and Paris witha set of men much old- 
er than himself.” 

“A bad training,” 
ing a grim pleasure in picking holes in 
this youthful paragon. 

“Yes, as a rule. 


His manners and 


He had lived mostly in Lon- | 


said Howland, tak- | 
| marry him for his money. 
| that while peeling an orange. 


ideas were those of his associates; his spir- | 


it was not of any nationality or set; it was 
entirely his own, bright, fervid, and pure. 


ness and inconsistencies, my worldliness 
and my eynicism. In spite of all, he loved 
me. That night I devised an excuse for 
leaving the yacht as soon as_ possible. 
The next morning I detected a change in 
the social atmosphere, caused, as Lewis 
afterward told me, by his having confided 
in Dick, who had enough appreciation of 
his conjugal rights to share his troubles 
with his wife, and make his impressions 
hers. So he ran to her with the news, 
and the assurance that I was merely put- 
ting Lewis off, intending eventually to 
I inferred all 
I was not 
angry, nor indignant, nor humiliated, as 
Tam not now. I[ only changed my mind 


| about going away, and determined to stay 


| 


and torment my dear friends. I relied on 
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my abilities to repress Lewis, making it ap- 
pear to his solicitous relatives that I en- 
couraged him. Twas anticipated. Very 
soon Nellie announced, with profuse apol 


ogy to me, that she could not stand the | 


sea any longer. We were to run into the 
nearest port, and Dick would escort her 
and me by rail to our respective parents 
at Newport. Lewis was to come round 
by sea, pick up his brother, and go off on 
a long cruise with some men. 
was carried out with one deviation. When 
Lewis reached Newport he staid. His 


The plan | 


flected: ‘‘It would be amusing, if jt 
not pathetic.” 

She gave a meagre return for this pay; 
devotion. Sheasked, in that even 
tone which Howland detested, whey Me 
Grey had come, and how and whepe }, 
had been for six months. 
her questions. 

**T have been sick most of the time.” 


Were 


She multiplis 


| said, 


brother staid too, and his mother was | 


there, fondly anxious. They could not 
keep him away from me. There is, un- 
fortunately, no law to prevent a man from 
dangling after a woman. I can not tell 
you how I delighted in seeing the Wa- 
honowin lying idle inthe harbor. When 
I oppose people, | oppose them wickedly. 
In August my father carried us off to 
Canada, and I ordered Lewis abroad. He 
went under protest, and consented to stay 
six months. I have kept him about me 
out of opposition, but that is the extent of 
my sin. I have told you the truth.” 

Howland pulled the boat round. 
“Steer straight for the pier,” he said; 
‘the tide is running out.” 

‘*T may as well say,” she added, ‘‘ that 
the six months have expired. The Greys 
are here. 
lice duty to perform.” 

Howland’s face had set into hard, un- 
compromising lines. 

**T hope not,” she went on. ‘I sin- 
cerely hope the boy will stay away. Yet 
if he should come, and if they should ag- 
gravate me, as they will—” 

‘Boat ahoy!” 

Miss Tryon glanced back at a wharf 


they had just passed, and saw a gig rowed | 


by two sailors rapidly approaching. She 


The family may have more po- | 


| 
leaned over the boat, scrutinizing the man | 


who had hailed them. 

Howland saw the color leap like a 
flame to her face. ‘*The devil!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Don’t tell me that the fellow 
has come!” 

The boats neared each other and stopped. 
The stranger took off his hat, and held out 
his hand to Miss Tryon. Howland re- 
ceived three distinct impressions—that the 
man was handsome, that he was ill, that 
he was very much in love. Miss Tryon 
presented Mr. Grey. Grey glanced at 
Howland for a moment, then his eyes 
rested again on her face. Howland re- 


She looked at him then closely, and 
expression of dismay crossed her { 
She controlled herself quickly, but he had 
seen the expression. 

‘You are shocked. I suppose I a 
fearfully changed. I took a heayy « 
going over, and it has clung to me since 


as only unpleasant things do cling, Nv 
matter. <Ailings are not interesting, | 


am detaining you. 
and where ¢ 
myself.” 

**T am not,” she said, the calmness of 
her voice disturbed. ‘*T hardly know 
when I shall be at home. I will writ 
you this evening.” 

‘*To-morrow—some time to-morrow.” 
he begged, as the boats separated, 

‘Tf possible,” she said, then turned and 
faced Howland. The expression of dis 
may had settled about her like a cloud 
She took up the tiller-ropes mechanically, 
and again headed the boat for the pier 
Howland watched her. By a strang 
mental process he felt his sorrow and his 
pity passing from Grey to the girl befor 
him. He had never been sorry for her 
before, and the sensation occupied hin. 
The sun had sunk behind the islands gird 
ing the basin, and the splendor of purple, 
scarlet, and yellow was slowly fading. 
Pleasure - boats were crawling to their 
berths, the sails hanging limp, as if out of 
patience with the stillness. A dozen lawn 
tennis players came trooping down the 
wall, rackets in hand, and their voices 
rang like bells across the water. The 
loungers on the club piazza, strongly re 
enforced, were smoking long pipes and 
looking. Thomas Jetferson, poised on 
the bow of a boat, drew Howland’s in to 
the steps. He condescended to praise 
“You done right well, Mister Howlan’ 
Seared me once, but you come round all 
right. Carry your cloak, Miss Rosa- 
mon’ ? 

Miss Tryon tossed him her cloak, then 
suddenly appealed to Howland: ** What 
amlItodo? Tell me what I am to do.” 


When shall I see yoy 


I am at the St. Aug isting 
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“Let him alone,” he answered, lacon- 
ically 

“How dull you are! He will not let 
me alone. Have I not shown you that I 
am not to blame at all?” 

” Che was walking rapidly, the only out- 
ward sign of inward perturbation. 

“Youseem to have meant well enough,” 
he said, rather doubtfully than cordially. 
“There has not been so much evil of in- 
tention as of fact. Iam not apt to sym- 
jathize with vour disappointed lovers, but 
this boy is going to die. Let him die in 
neace, Let him alone.” 
“Vou are very cruel.” 

“When you ask my advice, I give it 
on the supposition that you want it,” 
said Howland, with unbending 
“Where do you live? Am I to 
with you ? or are you too angry ¢” 


avoid the dust raised by a party on horse- 
back galloping across the Square. Miss 
Tryon took a deep breath, almost a sigh. 
[t suggested to Howland that he had been 
severe, but still not unduly so. 


daintily inher hand. Whether she meant 


to take Howland’s advice or not, whether | 


she felt the shadow of a tragedy hanging 
over her or not, she puzzled him. 

‘We are keeping house in pienie fash- 
ion,” she said, *‘my maiden aunts and I. 
You are coming home with me to tea.” 

‘Keeping house!” he echoed, cheerful- 
ly, content to get rid of a disagreeable 
topie. 
tea. Ishall become a perpetual teaer-out, 
only I must always be smiled upon, and 
never asked for advice.” 

“We will emulate Jeff in grinning, if 
that will be an inducement,” she answer- 
ed, laughing. The laugh was forced, and 
troubled Howland, making him half be- 
lieve that he had been too hard. ‘‘ Our 
housekeeping, with limited convenience, 
will astonish you,” she hastened to say. 
“And as Iam caterer, I must look about 
for something nice. 


ry one or two of my parcels.” 

Howland expressed his willingness, and 
they walked leisurely down Charlotte 
Street. They had to exchange greetings 
with various Minorean ladies and gentle- 
men who deal in palmetto hats and pet 
alligators, and who lean in doorways, 
“twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk,” chat- 


gravity. | 
home | 


As the | 
equestrians drew rein before the hotel, she | 
stepped into the sand, gathering her skirts | 


“Then of course I am going to | 


I hope you will over- | 
come masculine prejudice so far as to car- | 


ting in their queer lingo, while keeping 
an eye upon the passing tourist. Resist- 


ing all temptation to enter and inspect 


new and wonderful treasures, they stroll- 


| ed on down the darkening street, stopping 
| to purchase what Miss Trvon considered 


necessary for tea, until Howland cried, 


| Enough; let us go home.” 


“T have one visit to make first just 
here,” she said, pointing to one of the old- 
est and most picturesque houses on the 
street. It was of stucco, and seemed to be 
principally roof, which roof was covered 


| with delicate wistaria blossoms and pale 


| pink roses, 


Miss Tryon pushed open the 


door, and ushered Howland into a cold 


damp passage built of cochina. The door 
swung to, leaving them in darkness. 
‘Stand where you are,” she said, ‘‘ and 


| T will let in some light.” 
They stood by the wall a moment to | 


She groped her way along, and fum- 
bled about the wall, until she got hold of 
an iron chain. She pulled this with all 
her strength, and, from the creaking agd 
croaning, Howland thought that the whole 
wall was being loosened from its supports. 

** Come quick !” she cried, as a feeble ray 
of light struggled down the passage; ‘I 
can't hold this door a minute.” 

Howland took the chain out of her hand. 
She slipped through, and he followed 


| quickly, this door, like the former, slam- 


ming behind them. They had entered a 
square bit of desert, inclosed on three sides 


| by a rickety wooden fence surmounted by 


wooden palings which tottered from their 
own instability, for there was no wind. 
In the centre was a round stone well, and 
small shining lizards were squirming over 
its rough edges. In the farthest corner 
was a trellis, concealed by gleaming ivy 
and jasmine yellow with blossom. The 


| air was faint with the fragrant breath of 
flowers. 


Miss Tryon lifted the tangled 
curtain of the trellis, and stooping, passed 


| beneath. 


‘*We are coming to the rose garden,” 


| she said, and in a moment they had en- 


tered the ‘* gardens of Giil in her bloom.” 
The ground was carpeted with rose leaves; 
roses were springing up to the hand, bend- 


| ing above the head, and brushing the face. 


Howland leaned against a fig-tree, and 


|abandoned himself to the charm of the 


color and fragrance and misty light of the 
rising moon. Miss Tryon walked down 
the garden, calling, ‘* Pedro! Pedro!” 
Immediately a voice answered in a lan- 
guage which Howland did not under- 
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stand, but supposed was Spanish. The | 
peculiarity of the voice was its age. Fol- | 


lowing or with the voice came a man, 
bent almost double, and pushing his way 


through the rose-trees with his elbows. | 


Howland had a curious faney that this 
was none other than the noble butcher 


Pedro Menendez de Aviles, doomed to a | 


deathless life near the scene of his atroci- 
ties, discovered by Miss Tryon, and be- 
come her abject slave. Presently the fig- 
ure stood still, bent lower, and Howland 


| offered an explanation of the ¢ 


felt a wretched certainty that the misera- | 


ble Menendez was kissing the girl’s tan- 
colored glove. 

They advanced together, the tall young 
woman bending the 


nodding erimson | 


plumes of her hat to the old man’s face. | 


So many years had passed over this face 


that all expression was blotted out; it was | 


a brown, wrinkled, leathery caricature of 
a face, with eyes like sparks twinkling 
beneath bushy eyebrows. Howland in- 
ferred at once that Menendez and Miss 
Tryon were on intimate terms, which im- 
pression was confirmed by the fact that 
she was talking Spanish. 


slowly, but he had no doubt that Menen- 
dez believed he was listening to the purest 
and sweetest Castilian. 

‘This is Pedro,” she said, by way of 
introduction. ‘It is strange that you 
have not heard of him before.” 

‘*But I have heard of him,” said How- 
land, in an injured tone. 
St. Augustine in 1565. 
Huguenots, and—” 

His historical record was interrupted 


He massacred the 


her hat. She bent her head, and Pedro, 
fastened it in her hair. 
ticed that his fingers were wizened and 
hooked like a erab’s claws, and that they 
trembled. 
little ceremony made Howland feel as if 


He critically | 
observed that the words fell from her lips | 


founded | 


remember that he used to 


} 


They talked for a little while abou; 


roses and figs and oranges, and How), 
| decided that the centuries had devel, 


qualities in the matchless desperade \ 
nendez more harmless than those yh; 
had distinguished his early capecy \t 


last they said good-night, and Pedro. » 
muring a Spanish blessing, let them ¢ 
part as they had come. 

Once more in the street, Miss Try 


“Is it not pathetic? I buy my towers 
of him daily; but the red rose j 


IS a& love 
gift, an offering at the shrine of an inay 
orata of Barcelona, one Mercedes. 

avo 


and of course beautiful, sixty years 
I like to imagine that Mer 


Think of it! t 
cedes was cruel, and drove her lover {yom 
her, and it pleases me to think that Pedyo 
has forgiven her, and forgotten all | 
her youth, and that he loved her. Two) 
der, too, if sixty years hence any one will 


t 


let us say 


fasten my glove ?” 


**The odds are in your favor. You are 
so tremendously popular.” 
‘Quite true,” she answered, quickly 


‘‘and my popularity is very dear to me 
Here we are at home. 
maiden aunts.” 

The maiden aunts, stout and stylish, 
welcomed Howland most cordially. Their 
temporary home was in a large wooden 
house facing the sea. There was a broad 
veranda running completely round, with 
Dorie pillars supporting a broad flat roof, 
which formed an open-airextension. The 
house stood some ten feet back from t] 


Prepare for my 


ie 


| street, and the ground between it and the 
by Miss Tryon’s again addressing Pedro | 
in Spanish, and unexpectedly taking off | 


| hue. 
lifting a magnificent red rose, reverently | story extension, and the withered branches 
Howland no- | 


The grave simplicity of the | 


he were a commonplace intruder on a | 
mystic rite, and involuntarily he lifted his 


hat by way of apologetic acknowledgment. 
“She is so beautiful and good!” said 


Pedro, in English. ‘*I used to pin a red 


rose in the hair of Mercedes, sixty years 
ago, in Barcelona. 
celona.” 

Miss Tryon only smiled, and Howland 
did not dispute her right to the citizenship 
of Barcelona. 


She too is from Bar- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


inevitable wooden paling was grown with 
coarse grass, yellow rather than green in 
Giant water-oaks shaded the second 


formed arches waving their trailing mosses 


| in mid-air. 


‘*The place is not old enough to be piec- 
turesque,” said Miss Tryon, apologetically; 
‘‘and, besides, the bald architecture is not 
capable of relaxing into picturesqueness; 
it can only drop into ugly dilapidation. [| 


| would have preferred a Spanish ruin in 


stucco, with cold corridors and low arclies; 
but the comfort of these rooms and large 
chimneys won my aunts.” 

The rooms on the second floor were 
large and lofty, with whitewashed walls 
and ceilings. The only color was in the 
India shawls of the ladies doing duty as 
porticres. The furniture was massive 
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umsy, of solid mahogany, black with | 
In cavernous fire-places pitch-pine | 
ttered and blazed, darting vivid 


logs sput 


streams of light into gloomy corners. 

Tt is perfectly charming.” So How- 
land ¢ xpressed himself to the maiden aunts 
y< he sat before the fire in the front room, 
“Was it Rosamond’s idea 

They assured him that it was Rosa- 
nds idea. They added, with loving 
shoration, that there never was such a 
And How- 
yvatching her moving about in the 
freight, believed that they knew her best. 
He forgot to eriticise or doubt her. 

After tea they went outside, on the ex- 
tension in the rear, Which overlooked nu- 
merous rose-filled courts and stueeo ruins, | 
all soft golden browns and warm reds and 
vellows, touched caressingly by tufted co 
coa-palms. There was no sound but the 

kling of a thin stream of water from a 

‘h-damaged Cupid in the garden be- 
them. All Howland’s news was 
old and remarked on in subduted voices. 

Howland had no desire to disturb the 
scone by taking his departure. He would 
not have objected to staying there until 
he too should fall into a picturesque ruin. 
Nothing but unconcealed yawns from the 
aunts could have started him to his feet to 
say Good-night.” 


and cl 


for ideas as Rosamond. 


“You must take in our sea view before | 
“Tt will never | 


you go,” said Rosamond. 


ve more lovely than to-night.” She led 


the way to the front of the house, and they | 
passed out through the long window. | 


“Look at that!’ she cried, with an out- 
ward sweep of herarms. ‘* Is it not worth 
living to have seen that once 7” 

Howland stood beside her looking at 
the blaek bastions of Fort Marion, their 
jagged edges defined against the sky; at 
the harbor, lying still as if afraid by a rip- 
pletowaken the sleeping craft on its bosom 
at the moonlight glaneing on the white 


sloping beaches of the islands, and silver- | 
tipped breakers tumbling up over the bar | 


aud reluctantly receding. 


“Dream-like and indistinct and strange seemed all | 


things about them.” 


to you to-day, but—you will be good, and 
let the boy alone.” 


“T wish you would let him alone your- | 
** And what- | 
am | 

| from his life. 


self,” she said, with surprise. 
ever I do, it will not be because I 
good.” 


| best for you. 


aloud. 


| sington. 
Howland’s resolutions vanished, and he | 
exclaimed, suddenly, ‘* I have been brutal 


might have known that,” he eried, 
angrily, and turned away from her and 
went down to the street. For hours he 
wandered through the silent moon -lit 
town, fighting his love for a woman so 
lost to all sense of generosity and of right, 
such a slave to her love of personal power 


personal pleasure, calling the moon 


and stars to witness that he east her out 
from his heart forever. 

After Howland left her, lone after the 
aunts had ealled her and gone to bed. Ro- 
samond stood looking over the water with 


| that cloud of dismay marring her beauty. 


When, as she fancied, the waves made a 
dash and swallowed the moon, she went 
in, quietly closing the window behind her. 

She sat down by a table furnished with 


| Writing materials, and wrote rapidly: 


DEAR LEWIS, —You must not come 
to-morrow. You are not to come at all. 
If you stay in St. Augustine, [ shall go 
away, and [ am sure you do not want to 


put me to any trouble. I shall always 


/remember with reverence the love you 


have given me, who am so unworthy of 
it. I can only hope that in the future 
you will feel that what I am doing now is 
RosaMonpd TryYoN.” 


When Howland presented himself the 
next morning, he found the ladies sitting 
on the front baleony in the shade of the 
oak-trees. The aunts were embroidering 
conventional dahlias and asters on sage- 
green cloth. Rosamond reading 
Howland’s entrance made only a 
momentary interruption. For 


Was 


half an 


hour the remarkable rhythm of a fash- 


ionable poet (the aunts tolerated none but 
fashionable poets) fell in musical cadence 
from the reader's lips. At noon precisely 
a shrill voice came up from the road: 

**Hi! hi! Miss Rosamon’! Here’s de 
phayton for de ladies.” 

She closed her book, answering: 
well, Jeff. 
sently.” 

The aunts arose and folded their Ken- 


Very 
The ladies will go down pre- 


tosamond brought bonnets and 
Howland escorted the ladies down- 
stairs, and saw them fairly off on their 
morning drive. He had not asked how 
Rosamond intended occupying the morn- 
ing, but whatever her plans, he meant to 
share them. He made a distinction be- 
tween casting her out from his heart and 
He meant to study her 


wraps. 


= 

\ 
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now. As he re-appeared in the window | fromthe lightand warmth of the noonna, 
she said: He knew that she had heard bad sian 
“IT wrote to Lewis last night. I shall | but he rushed into his apology, 
not see him.” ‘*T must beg you to forgive me. IT am 
“That is all right. Twas pretty sure | very sorry 7 
you would.” Whereas he had been per- ** Nomatter,” she interrupted, stil] fyi, 
fectly sure she would not. ly, still looking down at the ashes of Jug 
She was argumentative. “It was not | night's fire. You said yesterday 
an affair of conscience. I had sent him | going to die. Read that.” , 
away, and he deliberately came back. I She held out the letter, which Howlang 
was not toblame. Here was an excellent | read. oe 
chance to revenge myself on the family “Tam going away from St. Aucustine 
and the gossips, if I had cared in the least. | [ shall not annoy you much longer. . I 
I did it”—here she lifted her eyes to him | had a hemorrhage last night after pety» 
‘I did it to please you, because you | ing from the yacht. The doctors thoysh} 


asked me.” 1 would not last till morning, J jay, 
‘The deuce you did! I shall begin to | rallied, and have read your letter. They 
regard myself as a missionary.” | say I may give out any moment, hut | 
‘But I shall never do anything else for | know I shall live until I have seen , 
My brother understands that vou are ty 
see me. Come as soon as you can 
‘What are you going to do?’ asked 
Howland. 
‘*Tam going to the St. Augustine Hote) 
You had better wait for me: but doy’ 


you as long as I live.” 

She stood up, tossing a piece of moss over 
the baleony, and walked to the window. 

Howland was leaning against the sash, 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘Then there is no earthly good in my 
asking you to sail, or ride, or walk ?” speak to me just now.” 

She had entered the room, and taken a He went out again to the baleony. He 
note from her maid. Not stopping to open | was profoundly shocked by this news, eon 
it, she passed into the room beyond, and | ing close upon his wish that Grey 
drew the curtains behind her. She was | died. He experienced a few minutes of 
very angry. The signs of deep anger in| real arony, in which it seemed to him 
her were familiar to Howland. He had | that his wish, not the hemorrhage, was to 
roused it often, but then he had always | kill a man of whom he had never heard 
had the right of the quarrel, and had nev- | until yesterday. As this superstiti 
er felt any remorse. horror passed off, it was followed by 

This time his provocation had been un- | rapid survey of the immediate futur 
justifiable. She had dismissed her lover | His first glance at Grey, sitting bare-headed 
to please him, and he ought to have ac- | in the boat, had convinced him that t! 
knowledged her graciousness appropriate- | young fellow was in a critical condition, 
ly. Pleasing him was a mere ecaprice in| but he had expressed his. conviction to 
her, but it was a eaprice flattering to him; | Rosamond with some exaggeration in or 
it was magnanimous, considering the way | der to be emphatic. Now, as regards a 
he had bullied her. Clearly he must apol- | hemorrhage, that was not always fatal, 
ogize at once. He strode across the long | and Grey had youth, great vitality, anda 
room, Wishing very distinctly that Grey | strong will in his favor. He might sur- 
had died if there were no other way to | vive in spite of the doctors; Howland sin- 
keep him from St. Augustine, feeling that | cerely hoped he would; but if Grey's tem- 
he would have some trouble in setting | porary recovery should mean that Miss 
himself straight with Rosamond, and that | Tryon, through pity or self - reproach, 
he might never regain his former irre- | might commit the folly of marrying him, 
proachable position. Howland as sincerely felt that he would 

‘*May I come in ?” he called. be disgusted. Even then, when thie pro- 

‘* Yes, come in,” she answered, faintly. | babilities were all on the side of death, he 

He parted the curtains and went in. | coldly—cruelly if you will—made up his 
She was standing by the empty fire-place, | mind that he would prevent such folly. 
her hands dropped before her holding an Miss Tryon called him from the stairs, 
open letter. A certain desolation in the | and they walked down the hot, dusty 
chilly room, in the girl’s listless attitude, | street together. She did not speak until 
struck Howland coldly, coming as he did | they were entering the hotel. 
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- Be good enough to send for Dick Grey, 

»d tell him that Lam in the parlor,” she 

) and then they separated, Howland 
woxsing the hall to the office. 

7 Ina few moments Grey entered the par- 

Miss Tryon shook hands with him. 

was embarrassed, speaking with hes- 

mn. and avoiding her eyes. After 

, short conversation they went upstairs to 


sald, 


( 


sea. Grey opened the door, holding 


‘oy Miss Tryon to pass, and closed it be- | 


nd her. She crossed the room to a low 
by a window, where Lewis was lying. 


She knelt by the bedside, and looked anx- | 


iously at his face, flushed for the moment 

th the jov of seeing her. He was just 

nso boyish and beautiful that a flood 

ity and protecting tenderness surged 

vn her heart, and she murmured, ea- 
ressingly, ‘* My poor, poor child.” 

When she came down-stairs Howland 
met her. As she had before been silent 
and preoecupied, she was now excited, 
and, for her, nervous. 

* He will not die this time—no, not vet. 
It would be better if he ecould—so much 
bet He thinks he will not last long. 

h ves, he has accepted that. Still he 
will fight for life. He fancies that I ean 
doso much to help him. I can—I will. 
If lcould lift him up, if I could put him 
back where he was the first time Isaw him, 
I would give my own life—life! that is no- 
thing!—I would give my health, my beau- 
ty, my popularity.” 

“Tamsure,” said Howland, you would 
be capable of any extravagance of sacri- 
fice if you once gave way.” 
ly alive to her condition. It was that of 
highly wrought emotion, which the aver- 


age woman works off in hysterics. He | 
was intensely sorry for her, but he was | 


glad that she was still amenable to reason 
and common-sense. ‘*The most admira- 


ble thing about you,” he went on, ‘‘ your | 
particular charm and the secret of your | 
power, is that you have an intense nature | 


kept well in hand. I have been talking 


with Dick Grey, and find that the case is | 
You can do more to | 


considered hopeless. 
make the boy happy while he lasts than 
any one else; but you must not hope to ac- 
complish miracles. Don't let any morbid 
sentiment take possession of you. Nerve 
yourself to face a real crisis, and sink your 
imagination.” 

Miss Tryon resented this practical ad- 
vice hotly, but it influenced her conduct. 


»oyner room facing both the Plaza and | 


He was keen- | 
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As the days went by, she proved her capa 
bility for self-sacrifice. All her favorite 
pursuits were abandoned to satisfy the de 
)mands made upon her by Grey. When 
he was well enough to spend an hour or 
two daily on the piazza, her devotion be 
came apparent to the town. It was con 
sidered an entertaining exhibition, but by 
its openness disarmed seandal. 
“Somebody blundered,” Mr. Travis de 
clared. 
man cares for a sick ehild. 


‘She only cares for him asa wo 
That's plain 
enough to us; but, mark me, it is not so 
| plain to Lewis Grey.” 
Three weeks had passed, and the inva- 
How- 
land watched the progress of affairs care- 
fully. He could not divine what Miss 
Tryon proposed to do, and it was becoming 
| every day a matter of greater urgeney to 
| him that he should. Grey was already 
planning a trip to Nassau on the Waho- 
nowin, and if Howland measured his man 
correctly, he would not goto Nassau with 
| out Miss Tryon. 
without her—not the length of the piazza. 
One afternoon Howland stood by the 
hotel steps trving to devise ascheme which 
would lead Miss Tryon to confide her in- 
tentions to him. It was difficult to hit 
upon an idea that exactly filled require 
ments. He chatted idly with Thomas 
Jetferson, who had entered Grey's service, 


lid’s convalescence seemed assured. 


He would go nowhere 


and who had given up basking on the pier 
for sprawling in the sand before the hotel. 
Mister Lewis don’t eare for nothin’ 
| but me and Miss Rosamon’, tell you, Mister 
| Howlan’,” Jeff asserted, in reply to some 
remark. ‘* Look at em now in de corner!” 
Howland looked up, and saw Grey bend- 
ing his head toward Rosamond, and talk- 
ingeagerly. She was perplexed and pale, 
Howland ran up the steps, and said, per- 
| emptorily: 
** Rosamond, I want you to ride with me. 
You don't look well. You need exercise.” 
A look of relief crossed her face. ‘'T 
will go with great pleasure.” 
‘Not now—not just yet,” said Grey. 
“Yes, now,” she insisted, gently. “‘It 
is getting late. Jeff will stay with you, 
and I shall see you again this evening.” 
“This evening! That is so far off!” he 
_exclaimed, with an invalid’s petulance. 
‘Don't think of it in that way,” she 
said, more gently still. havea notion 
| for a dash through the scrub. And there 
will be to-morrow, and days and days aft- 
er that.” 
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Howland knew that her voice lowered 
with her last words, and that they con- 
veyed a definite promise. His eyes 
scanned Grey's face, and he saw that the 


promise was understood and accepted by 
him—a compact In which his interfer- 
ence was not counted upon, and which he 
meant that his interference should break, 


Lewis held her hand, loath to let it go. 
‘IT am a selfish brute, I know, but time 
crawls when you are not here.” 


horses. 


In half an hour they were galloping 
over the shell road lying beyond the gates. 

Miss Trvon looked her best on horse- 
back. Her hght, flexible figure showed 
to advantage in the severe habit, and 
swayed perfectly with the action of her 
horse. 

Where the road ends they turned into 
a thicket of scrubby cedar and cypress, 
and pursuing a crooked bridle- path, 
emerged on the shore of a wide lagoon. 
On the margin, pelicans, ** 


shining with 
snow-white plumes,” were stepping about 


sky. 
Howland and Rosamond rode side by 
side, but their conversation was spasmod- 


scenery or the road to be followed. 
Howland was coine to interfere before 
their ride was over, but he was willing to 
give her plenty of time to open the case 
herself. 


case; that she had accepted his invitation 
with that purpose in view. He guessed 
the tenor of her thoughts, but she kept her 
own counsel severely. 


An hour's ride across the plain brought 
them to Magnolia Grove 


a gloomy, spee- 


ing through the tangled underbrush. The 
horses strayed carelessly among the dark- 


leaved magnolias and the towering cy 
presses, with their flying banners of moss 
forming a web-like sereen between earth 
and sky. 

Howland wanted Rosamond to dis- 
mount, but she declined. When their 
aimless wandering brought them out again 
on the plain, the vast expanse of palmetto 
was aflame, every polished spear reflect- 
ing the fire in the sky. 

They looked upward, and saw a great 


no matter what the cost might be to Gre va 


Miss Tryon went home to change her | 
dress, Howland to the stables to order the | 


majestically, and on the farther side was | 
the forest in feathery outline against the | 


ic, and limited to interjections about the | 


He thought she would open the | 


tral spot, with low afternoon lights shoot- | 
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cloud, intensely black and fringed 
fire, rolling over from the south) wes 
low that it seemed to rest on the eart} ; 
gather it into its murky folds. Ag +), 
looked, a sob shook the forest behind 4}, 
and through the serub, low down 
horses’ feet, crept a tremulous \ 
sound. 

* A tornado!” they exclaimed tocet 

Rosamond tightened the reins | 
hand. ‘*Wemustrun forit. Hovy, 
time have we?” 

‘Ten minutes—a quarter of an hoy 

can't escape a drenching. 
Come.” 

Howland hesitated. 
| deserted plantation ?” 

‘*“We can make that before the ely 
breaks. You will go?” 

‘Yes, anywhere. Lead.” 

“The road is bad in some places 
pare to jump,” he ealled back, lead 
rapidly in the teeth of the wind, whic) 
| had in those few moments assumed sony 
| velocity, and was shrieking through 1 

forest. 


Do you know t 


The horses sniffed danger, and flew ov 
the road, kicking up the sand in clo 
skillfully avoiding holes and stumps. ; 
clearing high in the air trunks of falle 
pines which oceasionally obstructed t 
j path. Howland led the flight gallant 
and Rosamond, bent to the pommel, fo! 
| lowed close. For ten minutes they press 
}edon. They were now ina blinding whirl 
| wind of sand, and the air was full of \ 
|} unnatural sounds. They had met the 
cloud; it was hanging overthem. An un- 


| canny visible darkness enshrouded them 
‘*Three minutes more — beyond the 
wood ! Howland shouted, and dashed into 
a wilderness of swinging vines and tall 
shrubs. 

The horses, never shrinking before the 
prickly barrier, made straight for a cactus 
hedge on the other side, cleared it, and 
landed in a neglected orange grove. In 
the centre of the grove was a low, sham 
bling structure of wood, which shook and 
creaked piteously before the blast. Great 
drops of rain were falling, and to thie be 
wildering noises was added the grow! of 
approaching thunder. 

Howland dismounted, and lifted Rosa- 
mond to the piazza. ‘*The storm beats 
here,” he said. ‘*On the other side we 
will be safe, with the protection of lattice 
and vines.” The horses had coolly stepped 
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shelter. 
‘tows nond was trembling, and when 
oy reached the sheltered side, sank rath 
mm sat down on a low bench against 
closed doorway. ‘* Tamall unnerved,” 
che said; ‘’L have snapped.—Oh, that is 


‘4 thunder-clap burst above them, fol 
iy wed by another and another, white light 
o | aped out of the sky and illumined 
darkness, the rain beat in torrents, 
the old house clattered a protest, and the 
horses uttered a prolonged whinny.  Ro- 
yond’s trembling became a shudder, and 
fastened her hands tight over her eyes 


1 


terror. 
“Tecan break open a window and get 
if you like,” said Howland. 


“Oh no. It is fearful here. I should | 
| Sav that you will.” 


ie jn the darkness there.” 

She sat shivering like a bird, while for 
full five minutes thunder, lightning, wind, 
and rain raged like furies. When the 
deafening tumult moderated, she sprang 
to her feet, and stood against the white 
pillar of the portico, ‘* [ have something 
tosaytoyou. Idon't know why Ishould 
hoose this time or place. Because I have 

pped, have lost my senses. You know 
that Lewis is getting better. He will nev- 

‘strong. He will always be depend 

t on loving care.” : 

Howland was standing too. She had 
opened the case, and his opportunity had 
come. He was excited, but because she 
had given way, it behooved him to keep 
cool. Nevertheless, he could not endure 
along explanation. 

‘What are you going to do?” he asked, 
mpetuously. 

‘Lam going to marry him,” she cried, 
and wound her arms round the pillar, and 
buried her face. 

*Youare not! You shall not!” 

He did not appeal nor entreat. The 
words were a command, admitting no 
question, 

She looked up at him. He was beside 
her, so close that her face brushed his 
shoulder. ‘*T will. Who is to hinder? 
Who has a right to?” She gathered her 


habit in her hand and walked away from | 


lim. His gray eyes followed her, never 


more alert, never more resolute. She | 
} am going to marry Lewis.” 
facing him. ‘Who would dare to hin- | 
der me?” she repeated. ‘‘It is the only | 


turned, and leaned against the pillar, 


good thing I have ever tried to do, ever 


nthe piazza, and already made their way | 
on ul | 

r wants me. He needs me. It would kill 
| him if I were to refuse to marry him now. 


been able to bring myself up to. He 


What have Lever done that has not been 
for my own selfish amusement? Life has 
never gone hard with me. No one has 
ever wronged me. | have no excuse for 
the selfishness, the heartlessness, the eru- 
elty, which have distinguished me. I was 
honest to Lewis; there is that much in 
my favor. All the same, Ll have almost 
killed him. Don’t you see that I can not 
undo what is done? I can not put him 
back where he was. I can only make 
dying easier, and to do that—TI must mar- 
ry him. And now because I ought to 
marry him, and am going to do so, [ 
shrink from it—I loathe it. You are 
strong; you are just; you have always 
been my friend. You must stand by me. 


As she spoke, the words coming rapid- 
ly,a torrent of emotion in which self-re- 
proach was the bitterest element, How- 
land was conscious that his love for her 
had got beyond his control. He cared 
for nothing except that he loved her, and 
that she was slipping from his grasp. He 
knew that there would be a battle of wills, 
but his will was the stronger, and he would 
have her. His hands fell on her shoul- 


ders. 


‘**You have never done a wicked thing 
in your life,and Lam not going to let you 
do one now. You shall not marry Grey. 
I want to marry you myself. Rosamond, 
I must have you—I must, I tell you.” 

She was frightened by his force, shock- 
ed back to her sober senses. ** | ought to 
have known better than to ask for help to 
do what I should do unaided. I might 
have spared you the misery and myself 
the indignity of this scene.” She picked 
up her whip, and turned it idly in her 
hands for a moment of silence; then she 
exclaimed, with some fierceness: ** Why 
have you chosen to throw yourself in the 


| gap? Is it to oppose me—to make what 


is right harder for me ?” 

‘** Because I love you—because I think 
that as you have liked me well enough to 
forgive me a great deal, you may some 
day love me. Please look at me—straight 
in the eyes.” 

*T can’t—I can’t. Let me alone. I 


She went away from him, and stood 
looking over the forlorn garden, with its 
unpruned shrubs glistening and dripping 
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with rain, its grass-grown paths marked | felt it when she ran forward to 


The might of the 
storm was spent, the gloomy atmosphere 
had cleared, but thunder was still mutter- 
ing, and the clouds hung low and threat- 
ening 

‘We had better go,” she said. 
will worry about me, and worrying is not 


by zigzag rivulets. 


good for him. 
mea mount.” 

Howland mounted her. ‘‘I am very 
sorry for Grey,” he said; ** but don’t think 
for a moment that [ will let another man 
marry the woman I love—the woman who 
loves me.” 


Be good enough to give 


| 


Lewis 


| er de big blow come up. 
| de sofa, lookin’ at de water. finee) 


They rode home in absolute silence, as | 


rapidly as the sodden condition of the 
roads permitted. 

Since Howland’s love had been offered 
to her, Rosamond acknowledged that she 
had never really longed for anything else, 
but her determination not to accept it 
strengthened every moment. She had 
no sentimental pity for herself; she re- 
lentlessly applied the terms ‘* perfidious,” 
infamous,” to a woman who, under any 


temptation, would swerve from the duty | 


which lay so plainly before her. 
Howland felt nothing but the exulta- 


m 


Jeff. 
**Tell me quick, Jeff.” 
‘*Mister Lewis gone dead, Miss R 
mon’—Mister Lewis gone dead sure. 
Jeff buried his face and wept eo» 
sively. There was a moment's 


then she said, looking out at the ty, 


lent sea, ** Tell me all, Jeff—all you know . 
Jeff checked his sobs. 


SQ 


was jest ; 
He was lyin’ 
in’ 
flowers you brung to-day. I was ex) 
in’ about de way to manage a boat whe 
de blow comes on. He was jokin’ yy, 
Den de loud clap come, and as soon as | 
hears dese I see Mister Lewis fallin’ Jy, 


| and white—oh, white, I tell you! 


| de doctor, Mister Lewis,’ sez I 
| doctor right away.’ 


“hab ( 


‘Hand me de 


ers, Jeff,’ was all he said; and hand 


em. 
| so faint, jest like a bref 


tion of a man who has fought for the | 


finest prize the world has in its gift, and 
has won. He had won, of course, and 
the obstacles of Grey's existence and Ro- 
samond's explicit rejection did not trou 
ble him. He sincerely hoped Grey would 
live to get over his infatuation; he did 
not want death to secure to him the prize 
he had won and would carry off, 

He threw his reins to a boy waiting for 
the horses, and followed Rosamond to the 
piazza. Rain was falling again heavily. 
The islands were hidden by mist, and great 
waves rushed over wall and pier. 

‘*Tam going in with you, Rosamond,” 
he said to her, standing in the doorway. 
‘“‘T must talk to you now as soon as you 
have changed your dress.” 

‘*Miss Rosamon’! Hi, dere! 
samon’! Hold on!” 

It was Jeff's voice, shrill and breathless. 
She sprang past Howland, and met the »oy 
running from the gate, his new clothes 
soaked and mud-bespattered, the whites of 
his eyes painfully prominent. He caught 
the skirt of her habit. 

‘“Git yourself ready, Miss Rosamon’. 
I've got such drefful news for you—oh, 
such drefful news!” 

She knew what was coming; she had 


Miss Ro- 


He put ‘em to his lips, and, sez ] 

hold my 
to ketch it—sez he, ‘Tell Miss Rosamo 
I shall see her, and—and—take care oj 
her, Jeff.?. Den he fell clean back, and 
de roses, dey staid in his hands, and ¢ 
smile, it staid on his lips, as ef he seed Miss 
Rosamon’ a-comin’.” 

Jeff hid his face again in her skirts. and 
she stood motionless, staring into the mist 

“T will go down to the hotel,” said 
Howland; I will go at once.” 

She turned impulsively, and flung her 
arms round his neck. ‘I have killed 
him!” she eried, Don’t go—don’t leave 
me here all alone.” 

‘Dat jest right, Mister Howlan’,” 
sobbed Jeff. ‘‘ You stay. Miss Rosamon’ 
must be took care of. She ain't got no 


| one now but jest me and you.” 


IN SANCTUARY. 
Wuire pale with rage the wild surf springs 
Athwart the harbor bar, 
The safe ships fold their snowy wings 
Beneath the evening star. 
In this calm haven rocked to sleep 
All night they swing and sway, 
Till mantles o'er the morning deep 
The golden blush of day. 


Here, safe from all the storms of fate, 
From worldly rage and scorn, 

Thus let me fold my hands and wait 
The coming of the morn; 

While all night long o’er moon-lit turf 
The wind brings in from far 

The moaning of the baffled surf 
Athwart the harbor bar, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IN STRAITS. 


NIVHE high hopes that had been raised by 
| the demand for the first number of 
ie Household Magazine were very speed- 
abated. An ominously large number 
of the copies came back unsold from the 
yews-venders. Worse than that, as week 
after week passed, the small minimum cir- 
eulation on which, after these returns, 
they had ealeulated, showed signs of still 
further shrinking. In these dishearten- 

» circumstances it must be said for Mr. 
Scobell that he played a man’s part; he 
aecused nobody; he was not dismayed; 
nav. he ventured even yet to hope. 

‘Rome wasn’t built in a day,” he would 
cy. *“Ashillin’s a good lot. And if the 
yublie won't buy it, at all events we've 
done our best. Im not ashamed of it 
when I see it on a book-stall. I’m not 
ashamed to see it lying on the table of my 
club. Isay there’s nothing to be ashamed 
of about it. Teall it a gentlemanly-look- 
ing thing. We'll have to be content 
Mind, a shillin’s 


with small beginnings. 


a shillin’.” 

Hilton Clarke, on the other hand, was 
disappointed, and inclined to be peevish, 
and openly laid the blame on the manage- 
ment. There was no pushing of the mag- 
azine. They had not spent enough money 
inadvertising. Indeed, he very soon show- 
ed that he was hopeless of the whole af- 
fair; and it was only by the exercise of 
much tact that Fitzgerald kept him, as 
far as he could be kept, to his duties as 
editor. 

With Fitzgerald, however, he remained 
great friends; and it was Master Willie's 
privilege to listen, for many a half-hour to- 
gether, to his companion’s ingenious and 
clever talking, that was full of a very cu- 
rious and subtle penetration in literary 
matters. Once or twice it almost seemed 
to him a pity that a man who could talk so 
well should not write a little more; and 


indeed on one oceasion he went the length | 


of hinting to Mr. Hilton Clarke that the 
world had a right to expect from him 
some more definite work than he had al- 
ready done. They were walking in Hyde 
Park. 

“You mean some substantive publica- 
tion?” said he, as he crumbled up some 
bread he had brought with him, and be- 
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| gan to throw it to the ducks in the Ser 


pentine, this being a favorite amusement 
of his. ‘* I doubt whether the public care 
much about viewy books. They can 
manage an essay now and again. I have 
thought of it, though. I could bring to 
gether two or three things I have written, 
under some such title as ‘Laws and Lim 
itations of Art.’” 

“Why not?” said Fitzgerald, eagerly 
Here, indeed, would be something he could 
triumphantly place before Kitty. Nolong 
er would she be able to ask of his literary 
hero, ‘* What has he done?” ‘I am sure it 
would be most interesting,” he continued. 
‘*Tam sure no one could make such a sub 
ject more interesting; and it wants clear- 
ness; there is so much confusion—about it” 

‘* But some day or other—” 

‘That is what you are always saying.” 

‘Wait a bit. I say some day or other 
I mean to tackle something with a trifle 
more of human nature in it. I might be- 
gin it in the Household Magazine, only it 
would be thrown away on squires. Per 
haps it would not run to a book.” 

But the subject ?” 

‘*The Private Meditations of Zenobia’s 
Husband.” 

Zenobia’s husband— ?” 

“T forget what the gentleman’s name 
was; most people do; that’s the point of 
the situation. But you remember that the 
lovely and virtuous Queen of Palmyra 
had a husband; and he must have had his 
own little thoughts about things. I sup- 
pose now,” he continued, throwing away 
the last of the crumbs, and linking his 
arm in his companion’s as they set out 
again—‘‘I suppose now you think that 
before writing such a book I ought to go 
and qualify by marrying somebody.” 

** You might do worse.” 

‘““Tdoubtit. Ishallnevermarry. Life 
is only endurable when you have all round 
you an atmosphere of possibility. Then 
the unexpected may happen; each new 
day may bring new relations. But when 
you marry, your fate is fixed; life is closed, 
the romance of it vanished—” 

‘*But what do you eall the romance of 
it?’ said Fitzgerald, bluntly. Going 
philandering after another man’s wife ?” 

‘*T perceive, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said Hil- 
ton Clarke, blandly, ‘‘that on one ocea- 
sion I must have been indiscreet. How- 

| ever, as you don't even know the name of 
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the lady of the cigars, no great harm ha 
been done. Feuerbach, if 
maintains that a being without attribute 
is non-existent. 


attribute, so far as you know, is that sh 


smokes cigars, can only exist a very little | 
bit, as far as you are concerned, The Lady 


Irmingarde, now: she wouldn't allow 


a cigarette to sully the purity of her sweet | 


mountain air.” 
‘The Lady Irmingarde ?” Fitzgerald re 
peated, innocently, 
‘Tecan imagine her, 
very blue eyes; 
chievous lauch;: 


A coquettish nose 
a little freckled; a mis 


ing-pail.” 

doesn’t 
agine all that,” said Fitzgerald. 
can see it any day in an operetta.” 

‘Well, you know, 


and dexterity, as well as beauty. 
let us quarret, 


Don't 


said, in a franker way of speaking, but 
still with that careless air, 
in a muddle, 
mind to me a kingdom is’? My kingdom, 
I know, sometimes gets very rebellious 
tries to push me off the throne, in fact. 

it doesn’t take care, P11 abdicate altogeth- 
er. And so, to let matters settle down a 


little, lam going to retreat for a while to 


Dover. Iwas thinking of running down 
this afternoon—” 

‘*But the article for to-morrow?” 
claimed his assistant editor. 

“Oh, you ean get something or other— 
do, like a good fellow. Print one of your 
‘Confessions of a Young Man.’ I think 
they are excellent. It won't be throwing 
much away; for you can forward it toa 
publisher, and ask him to judge of the 
bulk by the sample. It will look better in 
type. You won't mind sacrificing one of 
them; and [ll do as much for you some 
other time.” 

This was the last of Hilton Clarke that 
Fitzgerald saw for many a day; and after 
his chief's departure for Dover, he very 
speedily found that the whole work of ed- 
iting the magazine and writing the liter- 
ary section of it had to be borne on his 
own shoulders. 


ex- 


Occasionally a few con- 
tributions would be sent up from the Lord 
Warden Hotel; but they were slight and 
unimportant. Nevertheless Fitzgerald 


would not admit even to himself that this 


you remember, 


Now a person whose sole 


and a figure that would 
go charmingly in a short dress with a milk- 


take much trouble to im- | 


some prefer the maid | 
with the milking-pail, while some prefer a | 
woman of the world, with wit and courage 
In facet, Fitzgerald,” he 
*T am rather | 


Who was it who said, ‘ My | 


If 
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s| conduct showed any want of eops 
| tion on the part of his friend 
| What if this seclusion were to le 


| production of one or other of th 


Ss 
»| that had been vaguely indicated 
he not to be proud to have the , 
| lending a helping hand in this 
1 | —for this suspicion would 
time to time—suppose that Hilton | 
had got into some delicate 
in London from which the only 
cape was his prolonged absen 
;| town? Master Willie worked «) 

| hard as he could, and bore with eq 
ity the remonstrances of Mr. Seobel] ; 
the absence of the editor, and sj 
not one only but several of the‘ (, 
sions of a Young Man,” and tried +, 
the best account he could of his iy 
stances in his long letters to Kitty, 

There was one very serious cons 

tion, however, that could not be spe 
| lv glossed over: he was again almost y 

niless. Not even in leaving Lond 
Hilton Clarke made any reference to 1 

ey matters, though by that time }y 
| very considerably in Fitzgerald's 
For all his work on the magazine t] 
ter had received nothing beyond t! 
| pounds Hilton Clarke had handed over 


that sum, welcome as it was, could not 
expected to last forever, even if Kitt 


littlesouvenir. Sovereign after sovereig 
went, despite the most rigid econom 
Again and again the dire necessity « 
having to remind Hilton Clarke of | 
and again and again he would put 
off for a few days, making sure that ( 


la 
would remember and write to him of } 
own accord. 


ought to have insisted on being put « 
some definite footing at the oflice, inst 
|of being thus contracted out, as it wer 


was beyond measure distressing to lim t 
think of his friend being thus cruelly 


on with his work, and hoped for the best 
One night he was sitting alon¢ 


the journey back from Greenwich; ay 


birthday had not intervened, demanding 


He had himself to blame 
It was not a proper arrangement. It: 


That Hilton Clarke had drawn the full 
sum, month by month, he knew, for Mr 


} 


Silas Earp had casually mentioned it. It 


considerate; but he held his peace, and went 


and 
perhaps rather down-hearted, for he had 
| had no letter from Kitty these two days 


| back, when he heard his Seoteh friend as 


| 
|cending the stairs outside. John 


Ross 
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n for some time absent, sketching 
and the solitary lodging 


Thames; 


Fulham Road had been even more | 


-litarv since his departure. Master Wil- 
is glad to hear that brisk footstep 


Then the sharp-eyed little red-haired 
n came into the room, and seemed to 
rake in the whole situation at a glance. 


“What's the matter with ye, man? 
The London air ? 


rd work ? Are ve 
the dumps about some young lass ?” 
Well,” said Fitzgerald, brightening 


“maybe I have been 


working too | 


He affected to be very busy in cuttiag 
the loaf, and fetching a couple of lemons, 
and so on, so that he should not see any em 
barrassment his companion might betray 

** Not very much,” was the answer, with 
a doubtful kind of laugh. 


“T dinna want to borrow. IT want ye 


| to tell me if you've got any, that’s all.” 


1. The magazine isn’t a very great | 


L have been 

ring some things in one or two other 

but it’s like trving to squeeze 
rough the eve of a needle.” 

“Time enough, time enough,” said John 
Ross Your face is no the right color.” 
Then he glanced suspiciously around. 

“Where's your supper?” he said, ab- 


sieeess so far, you know. 


rters} 


Fitzgerald flushed, and said, hastily: 
“Oh, supper? supper? It isn’t nine yet, 


‘It's nearer ten. Now look here, my 


you come down the stairs with me, | 


lllshow yesomething. <A fellow has 
sent me a kippered salmon frae the Sol- 

iy, and if ye’ve never tasted a kippered 
salmon, then ye dinna ken how bountiful 


rovidence has been to mortals. Come 


yay down, man, and [ll brander ye a 


ik that 1] make your mouth water—to 
vy nothing 0’ your een, if ye happen to 
come across a wee bit lump o’ pepper.” 
He would hear of no excuse; he carried 
Fitzgerald; went below, and lit the gas 
n the big gaunt studio; also the stove: 
laid the table; cut a couple of steaks from 
firm, ruddy-brown fish, and put them 
he gridiron; fetched tumblers and 
ttles; and then, as he stood over the 
ron, and turned the salmon steaks 
a fork, he regaled his companion 
1 Auld Lang Syne,” one line whistled, 

‘next sung, with oceasionally a bit of a 
double-shuffle coming in. It was clear 
hat he was in very excellent spirits, or 

‘etended to be. 

Then, when he had popped the frizzling 
ot steaks on a plate, and put them on the 
table, he drew in a couple of chairs. 

“Comeaway,my boy. Pass the bread. 
Fitz, my laddie, ’m going to ask ye an 
impertinent question. Have ye got any 
money?” 


i 


* As Tsay, I haven't very much.” 
‘Have ve got any?” said the other, per 


tinaciously, and for a moment fixing his 


| keen eyes on him. 


“T’ve got four shillings,” said Fitzger 
ald. ‘‘It isn’t what you might eall a 
princely fortune; but while I have it I 
sha’n't starve.” 

**Are ye so sure o’ that?” said John 
Ross, pretending to be much oecupied 
with the lemon he held. ‘‘ I’m thinking 
ye have been starving yourself. Now 
I'm flush. And it’s so seldom in my life 
[ve had ower much money, I'd just like 
to try the effect o’ lending ye a pound or 
two. Just think o’ the luck! Just tell 
me this is anything but luck! There am 
I sitting in front o’ the inn one afternoon, 
having a pipe, and littleelse todo. ‘ Land- 
lord,’ says I, ‘get down your sign, man, 
and [ll re-paint it for you.’ Away the 
fat old fellow goes, and fetches a ladder, 
and down comes the rickety old board. 


Then soap and water, and a rub ower 


with megilp. Man, I took a faney to the 
thing; the sodjer’s red coat was fine, and 
j put in some trees, beside the inn, and a 
bitofa glimmer o’ sunlight down the road. 
Ma certes, when it was dry, and hung up 
on the iron rod again, it looked fine, I ean 
tell ye! And that very afternoon—just 
think of the luck o't!—by comes a gentle 
man, and he wants a drink o’ meal and 
water for his horse, and he begins to ask 
the landlord about the sign, and what 
does the fellow do but ask him to go in 
and look at my sketches?—ime away down 
the river at the timeinapunt. Andthen 
the upshot was that he bought two at £10 
apiece; that was £20; and if the half o’ 
that would be of use to you, ye’re welcome 
to the loan of it, and may ye live until I 
ask ye for it!” 

Fitzgerald was deeply touched by this 
kindness on the part of one who knew al- 
most nothing about him. What, indeed, 
could Ross know? It is true, the lad had 
clear and honest eyes, that were likely to 
win the confidence of a stranger; but it is 
more probable that this friendly offer was 
in great measure the result of that sort of 
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subtle freemasonry that seems to exist 
among those who have a romantic affec- 
tion for out-of-door sports and sights and 
sounds, and who have had opportunities 
of talking over these together. 

ye proud?” said John 
sharply. 

‘T don’t know how to thank you,” said 
Fitzgerald, simply. 
mendously kind of you. I would take it 
in a minute if there was need—” 

‘How long do ye expect to live on four 
shillings 7’ demanded the other. 

But then Fitzgerald proceeded to ex- 
plain how there was a very considerable 
sum of money owing to him, and how 


Ross, 


from day to day he had been expecting it, | 


or part of it. 

‘* Bless me, laddie, ye seem to be clean 
daft!” Ross cried. ‘* To go starving your- 
self deliberately, out o’ sensitiveness for 
another man’s feelings! Let him be as 
sensitive about you, to begin with! Non- 
sense, nonsense, man; get hold o’ the mon- 
ey atonce! I would make a hundred and 
fifty applications for it before I'd let both 
soul and body get down into my boots. 
The picture ye were when I went up to 
your rooma whilesince! A snuff for his 
fine feelings!” 

* Oh, but you don’t know how grateful 
I ought to be to this Hilton Clarke,” con- 
tended Fitzgerald, cheerfully. Mind 
you, I’ve just been finding out for myself 
how difficult it is to get an entrance into 
London literature. And you see through 
him I got employment right at the begin- 
ning—” 

‘*What on earth is the use of employ- 
ment that ye’re no paid for?” 

‘*But the money is there. 
it for the asking.” 

‘*In God's name ask for it, then!” said 
hisemphatie companion. ‘* I dinna want 
to have toattend a funeral. <A nice thing 
it would be for me to ken ye were just 
over my head, lying in a wooden box. 
No more kippered salmon for ye then. 
No more ale for ye—it is pretty clear, isn’t 
it? No more long letters from a young 
lass somewhere. It’s no that that’s put- 
ting ye out?” he added, with another 
sharp glance. 

‘‘No, no; there’s no trouble there,” 
said Fitzgerald, brightly. ‘‘ Nor, indeed, 
anywhere. I will hang on as long as I 
can with my four shillings; then, if I 
don’t hear by that time, I will write. 
Now we will light up; and you will let 


I ean have 


‘*T_] think it is tre- | 


|me see the sketches you have | 
| back from the Thames.” 

They lit their pipes. But before fer, 
ing the canvases, Ross stepped over 4, , 
dusky recess, and brought back a bya, 
wild-duck—both beautiful-plumaged my.) 
lard—and threw them down. _ 

“There,” said he, ‘‘that’s better 4) 
sketches. Take them with ve, since a 
bent on starving yourself. Bonnie }j, 
aren't they? That shows ye the 
having a gun lying beside ye whe 
sketching in a punt.” 

“Tf you'd only bring some whisk 
with you,” said Fitzgerald, laughing 
| think I could afford to ask you to hig 
some dinner with me to-morrow nigh} 

‘But will,” responded his companio; 
seriously. ‘‘ Dinner, or supper, or 
ye like. And the next night as well 
ye're willin’; I'll see ye have two goog 
meals before they make a corpse o’ 
and one wild-duck makes a good eno 
dinner, an excellent dinner, for two folks 
Eh, man, if I had had a bit spaniel y 
me! Many’sand many’s the time I heaw 
the duck quite close by me in the rushes 
dipping their bills and flapping tly 
wings. Then away would gothe mallan 
with a whir like a policeman’s ratt) 
and then you'd hear the mother quack 
quacking to the brood. Catch her lea) 


Ve 


Ise 


nh ver 


jing them till she had got them hidde 


somewhere! The drake, I’m thinking, is 
like the buck rabbit: cateh a buek rabbit 
warning anybody, so long as he can show 
a clean pair o’ heels and a white fud! but 
the doe, when ye startle her, down comes 
her hind-legs on the ground with a whack 
ye can hear a hundred yards off, and if 
the young ones dinna take heed o’ that 
they deserve what they’re likely to get.” 

—but the sketches?” suggested 
Fitzgerald. 

His companion had contentedly sat 
down again. 

*Oh,ay. Igot some work done—I did 
a good deal o’ work. Did ye ever see: 
kingfisher fishing ?” 

‘*No; they’re not common with us in 
the south of Ireland.” 

‘““Man, I watched one for near half au 
hour last week, and the whole o’ that 
time he never stirred a feather. He was 
on a stone, or maybe it was a withered 
stump, under a bush that was hanging 
ower the watter. I was beginning to 
doubt but that somebody had stuffed him, 


and put him there to make a fool o’ folk, 
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ve » snap! down went his head and neck, 
and the next second there he was with a 
-mall fish crosswise in his beak. 
twitched his head, or maybe he was 


he 


no fish visible; and then a kind 0 


| ‘* Confessions of a Youne Man” 


Then | 


ing the fish on the stump; then there | 


veak o blue flame went down across | 
rushes; that was the gentleman himself | 


ne off in a flash o’ glory, as it were.” 

Pid you put him in your sketch ¢” ask- 
«| Fitzgerald, insidiously. 

“Tts an ungainly kind 0’ a beast, too,” 
eontinued John Ross, taking no heed of 
thehint. ‘‘Stumpyinshape. And there 
ye too many colors when he’s standing 
still like that. But once he’s well on the 
ving you see nothing but blue—just a 
fash o blue fire, that’s fine enough when 
iterosses a long, standing clump o’ yellow 
but then again when it crosses a 
dark bit o’ shadow it’s more than that; it 
vives a kind o’ metallic jerk that gets be- 
yond eolor a’thegither. I used to sit and 
wateh forthem. It becomes a sort 0’ fas- 


rushes ; 


cination; it’s like waiting to hear a pistol- 
shot when ye see a man aiming.” 

“T suppose you did a little painting as 
well while you were up the river?” in- 
quired Master Willie, dexterously. 


“Pent? Bless the laddie, what did I 
vo there for but to pent? I pented a sign- 
hoard to begin wi’, which wasa good honest 
and I made fifteen sketches 
at least; and I came home £20 richer than 
when I went away, just to find a young 
idjut wearing himself away for want o’ 
the common necessaries 0’ life. For that’s 
what it comes to, my callant; and if ye'll 
no take the £10 I offer ye, [ll no leave 
grup o’ ye until ye write and get the mon- 
ey that’s your ain.” 

And indeed that was what it did come 
to; for so persistent was the Scotchman 
that before he let his companion go that 
night Fitzgerald had definitely promised 
that the next day, if no letter arrived for 
him in the morning, he would write to 
Dover,and remind Mr. Hilton Clarke that 
even the most willing hack must have its 
handful of corn. 


niece o' work: 


CHAPTER X. 
NEW FRIENDS. 

JusT at this moment an incident oc- 
curred which seemed slight enough in it- 
self, but which proved to have somewhat 
far-reaching consequences. Among these 


which 
Fitzgerald had been forced to print in the 
Household Magazine for lack of more sub- 
stantial material was a paper entitled ‘* On 
Murder.” It was chiefly an essay on the 
doubts of a young sportsman over the kill- 
ing of beautiful and innocent creatures 
his compunction on seeing them lying on 
the grass stone-dead and besmeared with 
blood, or, worse still, ineffectually tlutter- 
ing with broken wing to try to get away 
from him on his approach. Or suppose 
he has wounded one of those sea-birds that 
are extraordinarily tenacious of life, and 
finds himself foreed to murder in cold 
blood, and with protracted difficulty, this 
beautiful, wild-eved, panting thing? 
Who could ever forget the mute glance 
of a wounded roe-deer? Or fail to be 
struck with remorse at the piteous squeal 
of akicking and strugeline hare ? 
were the moments of reflection, of econ- 
templation, that occurred in the eagerness 
of pursuit; they were not pleasant 
cially to the sportsman who was alone. 
But then again the paper went on to speak 
of doubts on the other side—doubts wheth- 
er it was not possible to cultivate senti- 
ment to an unwholesome degree. To live 
by the taking of life was a universal law 
of nature. Animals had to be killed for 
food; and if it was objected that the sports- 
man shot for amusement and not for the 
procuring of food, one might ask a rabbit 
which he preferred, to be killed outright 
by a charge of No. 5 shot, even in the way 
of amusement, or to be snared by the keep- 
er for the market, strangling for a couple 
of hours perhaps with the brass wire get- 
ting tighter and tighter. Then the train- 
ingand hardihood and skill and health of 
the highest of all the animals had to be 
considered. In short, the whole essay was 
a conflict between Mr. W. Fitzgerald as a 
hardy, eager, and practiced wild -fow] 
stalker and Mr. W. Fitzgerald as a literary 
person of acute, and perhaps even poetic, 
sympathies. 

It is just possible that a consciousness 
of the impossibility of reconciling these 
two people had been borne in upon the 
writer of the article during its progress; 
for he wound up with an appeal ad rem, 
that is to say, a description of aday’s cliff- 
shooting in the south of Ireland. How, 
he asked, could one be expected to pause 
and consider such questions at such a time 
in such a place? The Atlantic thunder- 
ing on the rocks below; the steep cliffs 
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ablaze in the sunlight; the dark mystery 
of the caves; then a sudden whir of half 
a dozen pigeons, the quick snap-shot right 
and left (your feet the while steadving 
you on a ledge not fourteen inches wide). 
and then the seramble down to the beach 
after the slain. The exhilaration of sky, 
and ocean, and butfeting sea-winds was 
fatal, he contended, to metaphysies: even 
the still small voice of conscience was lost 


in one’s anxiety not to slip on the close | 


crisp turf, and go headlong into the seas 
below. And so forth, and so forth. How 
ever the conflict may have gone in the 
previous portions of the essay, it was the 
pupil of Andy the Hopper that had the 
last word. 


Well, on the day following the publi- | 


cation of this article, the following note 
came to the office: 


“Mrs. Chetwynd presents her compli- 
ments to the editor of the Household Mag- 
azine, and would be much obliged if he 
would kindly acquaint her with the name 
and address of the writer of the papers 
entitled ‘The Confessions of a Young 
Man.’ 


“Hype Park Garpens, Monday 17th.” 


Now Fitzgerald had had enough expe 
‘ience of the multitude of people who 
Write to newspaper offices on the slightest 
pretext, and he scareely looked at this 
note twice. Nodoubt, if he sent his name 
and address, lie would receive in reply a 
pamphlet by a member of the Anti-vivi- 


sectionist Society, or an appeal for a sub- | 


scription to the Home for Lost Dogs, or 
some such thing. So he merely sent a po- 
lite reply, in his capacity as assistant ed- 
itor, to the effect that it was a rule of the 
oflice not to furnish such information, and 
thought no more of the matter. 

However, the next day brought another 


note, 


“DEAR Sir,—I respectfully apologize 
for my intrusion, but [ think if you knew 
the circumstances of the case you would 
not refuse the request which my aunt 
made to you yesterday. She is an old 
lady, who has met with a great sorrow: 
and she has been very much interested in 
the series of papers mentioned in her note, 
as recalling to her something of one who 
was dear to her. I may say frankly that 
she is very desirous of seeing the gentle- 


| thank him for the pleasure he jy 
her; and Iam sure he would not o 
giving up a few minutes of his tim 
afternoon, if you would have the | Indness 

to forward this request to him. 

‘Tam, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
Mary CuHetrwyyp 
“Hype Park Garpens, Tuesday,” 


| 


Fitzgerald paid more attention to + 
note, and even re-read it carefull, 
some little admiration of the pr tty 
writing. Nodoubt, also, in oth: 
stances, he would not have hesitat, 

moment to respond to this simple, 
and kindly invitation. But the trut] 
at this moment he was in no y 


10 
making new acquaintances. Not a 

| or line had come from Dover, and his { 

| Shillings had been reduced to eig 

| pence. Kitty was in Dublin: her, ngag 

| ment finished; her immediate prospect 
somewhat uncertain. Moreover, if it ea) 
to that, his clothes were a trifle too s) 

| for the paying of afternoon ealls: a 

| having written a formal note as from 

‘editor, informing Miss Chetwynd that | 
letter had been forwarded to the cont; 

| tor referred to, he folded up the sheet 

| note paper and laid it aside, considering 

the correspondence closed. 

| Two days after, he found amone the | 

| ters awaiting him at the office one wit 

the weleome Dover postmark on it. H 

| eagerly opened it. 

| 


FITZGERALD,—Don't be in 
|hurry. I'll make it all right. 
| Yours ever, 
‘HILTON CLARKE. 
| **P.S.—I inclose a bit of copy.” 


He looked at that for some time, not 
| knowing what to think. In the midst o! 
his perplexity Mr. Scobell made his 
pearance; and Mr. Seobell was evidentls 
in a very bad temper. 

Tsay, Fitzgerald, this won't do at all, 
you know,” said he, putting his hat down 
and taking achair. ‘*I say this won't do 
at all. Ive stood it long enough.” 

“What?” said the assistant editor 
calmly. 

“You know very well. 


I'm not going 


the amusement of somebody else. I say 
it isn’t fair; I don’t call it gentlemanly. 


man who wrote these papers, if only to 


The magazine is going down every week; 


to put my money into a thing simply for 
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159 


. circulation is going down; and 


to a gentleman who amuses him- 
Dover. IL won't stand it. It’s 
[pay him; he’s my serv- 
and he should do his work.” 


yretenses. 


But he writes there,” said Fitzgerald. | 


[ have just this minute got an article 
Ms. from him.” 
“Oh, it’s no use trying to humbug 


“| beg your pardon, I am not trying to | 


wnbue vou,” said Fitzgerald, with an an- 
color in his face. ** And if you've got 
y complaint to make against Hilton 
Clarke, you might make it to himself. 
I'm not responsible for him.” 
“No, nobody is responsible, and the 
cazine is going to the devil!” exelaim- 
d Mr. Seobell. ‘'That’s just it. Im 


sing money every week, and nobody is | 


esponsible.” 


Master Willie was on the point of say- | 
that precious little of Mr. Scobell’s | 


money had found its way into his pocket: 
but he refrained. 


* Has Hilton Clarke ever denied his re- | 
msibility 2” said he, somewhat warmly. | 


It is not necessary for an editor always 
tobe on the spot. If the magazine is not 


succeeding, it is a pity; but I suppose it | 
as a commercial speculation, like any | 
ther. L consider that Hilton Clarke has | 


put very good work into it; and his name 
as editor was of itself valuable—” 

“Look here, Fitzgerald,” said Mr. Seo- 
wll, in a milder tone, ** not complain- 
ing of you. 


matter of that. You may stick up for 
him if you like; but what I say is that it 
isn't fair of him to go and neglect his busi- 
ness. I pay him. Confound it! I pay 
iim; he takes my money, and amuses 
himself at the Lord Warden Hotel. If 
ou were getting his salary, I could un- 
lerstand your sticking up for him. And 
the airs he gives himself! ‘Scobell, my 
lear fellow.’ But he takes my money; 
aid Tm getting tired of it; and that’s the 
ong and the short of it.” 

“I don’t think,” said Fitzgerald, slow- 
y, as if he wanted to gain nerve—‘‘ I don’t 
think, Mr. Seobell, that if Mr. Clarke knew 
you were discontented, he would wish you 
tocontinue the magazine. He would pro- 
bably ask you to give it up at once.” 
Discontented !’ exclaimed Scobell, 


vas much, and it ‘ll soon be no- | 
ne. And all the time I’m paying my | 


You are doing your work | 
well enough—and Clarke’s too, for the | 


unnatural indignation. 
‘Haven't I a right to be discontented 


| with not 


Isn't it losing me money every week ¢” 
‘But that possibility was before you 
when you started it,” observed Fitzgerald, 


respectfully. 


} ‘Oh, I don’t care about supply and de 
mand and all that d——d nonsense,” said 
Mr. Seobell, somewhat 
‘Theories don’t make the loss of money 
And I say to myself, 
Why should I go on losing money? I 
never proposed to pay for keeping Hilton 
| Clarke at the Lord Warden Hotel. That 
| wasn’t spoken of when I started the maga- 
zine. Whatdol gain by it? Itisn’t even 
| known as my magazine, losing as it is; it’s 
Hilton Clarke's; it’s his name that’s con- 
nected with it in everybody's mouth—that 
is, When anybody speaks of it. But they 
| don’t. They don't even eut the edges of 
itat my club. I go into my elub, and I 
| ask people about the articles in it; they 
don’t know anything about them. [have 
| mentioned it when L have gone into sassi 
| ety; no one has heard of it. What is it 
| to me? What am I paying for? Why, 
vhen I wrote a paragraph about a new 


inappropriately. 


any the pleasanter. 


brand of champagne imported by a par 
ticular friend of mine, I eouldn’t eet it 
like that! 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| printed in my own magazine! 
He struck it out without saying a word 

‘Oh no; I struck it out,” said Fitzger- 
ald. 
| ** You!” said Mr. Scobell, with an angry 
| glare. 

“It was agreed at the very outset that 
| there was to be no private influence like 
| that brought to bear,” said Fitzgerald, re- 
| spectfully, but quite coolly. ‘* That kind 
| of thing is fatal toa paper. A single par- 
lagraph that the public would suspect 
| would ruin it—’ 

‘**How far off ruin is it now?” said the 
other, scornfully. 

“Well,” said Fitzgerald, ‘‘I did what I 
| thought was right; and I don’t want to 
| shirk the responsibility. I know it is 
| what Hilton Clarke would have done; and 
I was acting for him; and I had no time 
to ask him first. But if you are dissatis- 
| fied with the magazine as a whole,” he 
| continued, formally, ‘‘or with my share 
in it, the remedy is simple, as far as I am 
concerned. You may consider my place 
vacant from this minute.” 

He rose. Scobell seemed rather dis- 
concerted for a second; but immediately 
he said: 
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ment. 


your best; you've done all the work; I} her son; she had left him in her y 
| erything belonging to her—for 


wish to goodness we had started with you 
as editor, and saved Hilton Clarke's sal- 
ary.” 

‘Considering that the idea of the mag- 
azine was his—” Fitzgerald tried to inter- 
polate; but the proprietor was bent on 
mollifying him, and would not be inter- 
rupted. 

‘What's more, though I say it to your 
face, when I have heard any one in my 
own circle speak of the magazine at all, 


his sist 
Mary Chetwynd, was already any; aR 
vided for; she had made over to }yjy, 
deed of gift a small property in Coy, 
the shores of Bantry Bay. Then x | 
less stumble when he was out riding » 
day in Windsor Park brought an eq | 
all the fair hopes of which he was the, 
tre; and since then the old lady seemed; 
do nothing but mourn his memory, \ 


| keeping up a strange and keen interes; 


it has been about those papers of yours. | the various pursuits he had followed 


Mrs. Chetwynd spoke to me yesterday. 
She said she had written to you. Now 
that’s what Llike. I like to be connected 
with something that is spoken of among 
a good set of people. I confess to a little 


She knew all the hunting appointmey: 
she read accounts of the new breech-Jqa\. 
ers; she took in the sporting papers. Ay) 
somehow or other she had got it into jw 
head that these ‘* Confessions of a Youyy 


weakness that way; I like to be able to | Man” were just such essays as would hay; 


say something about the magazine, and | 


hear it approved by the best people. 
I said you would be delighted to eall.” 

‘1 didn’t know that was part of my du- 
ties,” said Fitzgerald, somewhat stiffly. 

“What?” replied Mr. Seobell, with a 
stare. 

“To go and call on strangers. 
should I call on Mrs. Chetwynd? 
er heard of her.” 

‘*God bless my soul! never heard of 
the Chetwynds!” exclaimed Mr. Scobell. 
‘There are no better-known people in 
London. The very best people are glad 
to knowthem. I used to meet Mrs. Chet- 
wynd everywhere in society, until her 
nephew died. Her husband you must 
have heard of; why, he was deputy-lieu- 
tenant of my own county before they 
made him Governor of Tasmania. And 
she was one of the Cork Barrys; she was 
delighted to hear you were a countryman 
of hers. Not know the Chetwynds! But 
you will be charmed with them, I assure 
vou. I will take you there myself if you 
like.” 

Not only, however, did Fitzgerald de- 
cline this magnanimous offer, but he even 
hinted that he would much rather not go 
and call on these strangers. He was not 
familiar with the ways of London life, he 
was busily occupied, and so forth. Where- 
upon Mr. Scobell, who appeared to have 
promised Mrs. Chetwynd that she should 
make the acquaintance of the young man, 
went on a different tack altogether, and 
appealed to his generosity. It appeared 
that this poor old lady had recently lost 


Why 
I nev- 


And | hers if he had turned his mind to lit 
| ture; for they were continually touching 
| on the sports and pastimes that he enjoy. 


been written by this beloved nephey 


ed. Was it wonderful that she shoujd 
wish to see the writer? Was it a grea 
sacrifice for him to give up ten minutes of 
an afternoon to please an old woman who 
had suffered much, and who was near thy 
grave? The upshot of Mr. Scobell’s rep 
resentations and entreaties was that Fitz 
gerald agreed to call at the house in Hyd 
Park Gardens on the following after. 
noon, 

But until then? Well, he had disco 
ered that cocoa-nut with new bread was 
an excellent thing with which to stave ot! 
the pangs of hunger, and he had a few 
coppers left, while in the evening, on get- 
ting down to the Fulham Road, he took 
the precaution of putting out the light 
early, and slipping off to bed, so that Jolin 
Ross should not think he had come home 
The worst of it was that this extreme pri- 
ration produced deplorable fits of sleep- 
lessness; and as the brain seems to take « 
pleasure in painting the gloomiest possi- 
ble pictures in the middle of the night, 
the thing that haunted him chiefly was 
the prospect of his having to visit a pawn 
broker’s shop. He thought of the man 
looking at him; he felt his own self-con 
sciousness tingling in his face; he won- 
dered whether he should be suspected of 
being a thief. No; he could not do that. 
He could not go into a pawnbroker’s shop 
He would go out into the open streets ratl 
er, and offer to sell his boots to the first 
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bs “Sit down, Fitzgerald. Wait a mo-| her nephew, in whom her whole |if« 
not blaming you; you've done | been bound up. She had adopted 


Look 


] 
| 


Besides (this was the cheering 
t that came with the first gray light 


morning) he had still some pence | 


yd eoeoa-nut and bread was not an 


+ Hilton Clarke had at lasttaken enough 


nd had already sent it off ? 
(bout four o'clock the next afternoon, 
Seobell called at the office and per 
| Fitzgerald to accompany him to 
-de Park Gardens. In the brougham, 
-they were driving up, he endeavored to 


press his companion with a sense of the 


ivantages of getting into good society. | 


It was so important for a young man. 
rrue, the Chetwynds did not entertain as 
ey had done before the sad death of the 
nephew; but good people — people one 
ought to know—went about the house. 
itgverald, who rather felt himself in the 
yosition of a slave being carried off for 
xhibition, listened in silence. He had 
had nothing to eat since breakfast; per 
haps it was that circumstance that made 


ihe prospect of being introduced to ‘* good | 


neople’ a somewhat intangible benefit. 


lighted with this old lady, whom he found 


propped up in an easy-chair by the side of | 


He forgot all | 


the tall French window. 
about Mr. Seobell’s pompous patronage of 
him: he ignored his presence altogether, 


talked so sweetly, and with a touch of sad 
ness too, and who, moreover, had just the 
faintest something in her tone that told 
him that she too in her youth must have 
heard the chimes of St. Anne’s. 


he did. 
Bearhaven ? 


And Glengariff? Certainly. 
He had only seen that in 


the d stance. Perhaps he had never heard | 


of Boat of Garry ? 


Sheseemed to hesitate a littleas she men- | 


tioned this last place; and as Fitzgerald 
was replying that he had not heard of it— 
that, indeed, he did not know much of 


Bantry Bay—she was silent for a second | 


or so, and he thought there was a little 
moisture in her eyes, and that her mouth 
was inclined to be tremulous. But that 
passed instantly. The pretty little old 
lady grew quite cheerful again; she said 


she could see in his writing that he was | 


what the Bantry people called a ‘‘ great 


sporter,” and wondered how he could write | 


29* 


~e meal: and who could tell but | 


friends. 
| der?” 


Did he | 


know Bantry ? she asked. of course | 
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| so much when he seemed to spend all his 
| life out-of-doors. 
| ‘That is all over now,” said Fitzgerald. 
sold myself into slavery.” 

“And do you find London a lonely 


| place ?” 
to reckon up what was owing to | 


Yes, rather.” 
‘But you will soon make plenty of 
Where can Mary be, I won 


Just at this moment, as if in answer to 
her question, the door was opened, and a 
young lady came into the room and went 
up and shook hands with Mr. Scobell. 

WEY. Fitzgerald,” said the old lady 


| ‘let me introduce you to my niece.” 


As he rose he found before him a 
tall young woman, who had exceedingly 
shrewd and clear and vet merry eyes, a 
fine face, handsome rather than pretty, 
and with a good deal of decision in it. 
Altogether the first impression produced 
on him by this young lady was not en 
tirely sympathetic. He liked gentleness 
in women. This young person looked as 
if she could take very good care of her 


| self. However, this first impression was 
However, after all, as it turned out, he | 
was glad he went, for he was quite de- | 


modified when she spoke. She had a soft 
and musical voice, beautifully modulated ; 
and she talked with a bright cheerfulness 
and frankness that was pleasant to hear. 
For one thing, he thought it strange that 
her dress, which was scrupulously plain 


land neat, should not be black, seeing that 
ndeed, for he was so charmed with this | 
little dainty white- haired woman, who | 


it was for her brother that Mrs. Chetwynd 
appeared to be still in mourning. 

‘*T suppose auntie has apologized to 
vou, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said she, *‘and I 
ought to, also. You must have thought 
me terribly intrusive; but I think our 
friends have spoiled us with their kind 
ness of late; and soon I expect to find 
auntie printing on her cards of invitation, 
| ‘Mrs. Chetwynd commands the attend 
ance of So-and-so at five-o’clock tea on 
Tuesday next.’ Really they are too kind; 
and but for that I don’t know what my 
|} aunt would do, because I have to be so 
| much out of the house at present.” 

‘*How you find time for all you have 
to do, Mary, I can’t make out,” said the 
pleasant old lady. ‘* You see, Mr. Fitz 
| gerald, I get blinder and blinder every 
day, and Mary has to be my eyes for me. 
But this is the worst of it, that I am a sil- 
ly old woman, and like to have read to me 
nice things. Mary is of the younger gen- 
| eration, and cares for nothing but science, 
and education, and teaching people how 
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many miles it is to the sun, as if there was 
any chance of their getting there. It is 


really too hard on her; and I can searcely | 


read at all now; and the way she sacri- 
fices her time— 

‘It isn’t my time that is to be consid- 
ered at all, Mr. Scobell.” said the young 
lady, brightly, ** but you have no idea 


could not read; and she fiked 
what was going on. 

When they got outside, Fitzeers 
miration broke forth. 

‘Well, that is a most delichtt 
lady!” he exclaimed. is s 


1S ac 


A 


| lightful to hear her talk. And 


what my aunt will insist on my reading | 
to her. Pretty stories, and poems of the 


affections. I do believe nothing would 
please her so much as a whole column of 


the sentimental verses—breaking hearts | 


and the rest of it—that the local poets send 
to the country newspapers.” 
3ut aren't these interesting enough ?” 


said Fitzgerald, perhaps conscious that he | 


himself had appeared frequently in that 
quarter. 
** They are a little monotonous, are they 


not ?” said the young lady of the clear | 


eves, regarding him with something like 
scrutiny. little too much of love and 
dove, and posies and roses ?”’ 

** At all events, they are human nature,”’ 
said he, with some slight flush in his face. 


to have known everybody worth | 
for the last sixty years.” 

Yes,” said Mr. Scobell, in his 
manner, as the footman opened {| 
of his brougham for him. “Yes. Tj, 
are a good sort of people, the Che 
They are very well known in sassiety 
have a few more calls to make. Ts 

So Fitzgerald set out to walk hon, 
He had had some tea and a piece of ¢ 
and that was cheering : in fact 
raised his spirits so much that he yy 


resolved that if John Ross were at hoy 


he would frankly ask him for a share 
his supper that evening; and he jy 


he 


of 


pretty well that Ross would be as elad ty 


| give it as he to get it. It was not, hi 
ever, his supper that chiefly occupied | 


| thoughts as he walked down to the Fy 


“If they are not merely literary imita- | 


tions—if they are the real expression of 
the hopes, or fancies, or feelings of the 
writers, [ can not imagine anything more 
interesting. It is a human life laid bare; 
and that to me is more interesting than a 
frog’s foot, or the question whether there 
is bismuth in the moon.” 

She regarded him fora moment curious- 
ly. Then she rose. 

‘**You will excuse me, Mr. Scobell; I 
have to get to Whitechapel by half past 
five. Good-by, auntie dear!” 

She kissed her aunt; she bowed to Fitz- 
gerald, and left the room. Fitzgerald, 
without knowing why, experienced a sense 
of relief. 

How pretty this dear little old lady 
looked, sitting in state there, with the 
warm afternoon light lending a faint col- 
or to the somewhat worn and sad face! 
Fitzgerald thought he had never seen such 


silvery hair. And she seemed pleased to | 


have visitors; she prattled away about the 
things of the hour, and what this or that 
distinguished person was doing; and all 
through, bya chance remark here or there, 
she would remind Fitzgerald that she was 
his countrywoman. And when they rose 
to leave, she made a direct appeal to Mas- 
ter Willie to come and see her again when- 
ever he had an idle half-hour; for she was 


an inquisitive old woman, she said; andshe | 


ham Road. More than once he kept 
| thinking of Mary Chetwynd, and of }y 
manner toward him, and of what that 


could possibly be that called her to Whit 


chapel. 
CHAPTER XI. 
A DISCLOSURE. 
QuITE clearly, matters were approaching 


aclimax. Notwithstanding all his shi! 


and devices, Fitzgerald was at lenet 
forced to accept a loan of a few pounds 


from his neighbor below, and he at 


ts 


Lhe 


same time sent an urgent note to Hilton 


Clarke, representing how his affairs stoo 


4 


Of course he never doubted but that that 


appeal would be instantly answered 


Days passed; there were no tidings of 
any sort. Finally two letters that had 
been forwarded to the Lord Warden Hote! 
were returned through the Post-ottice, wit! 


the intimation that Mr. Hilton Clarke had 


gone away and left no address. 


Fitzgerald, very much aghast, tool thes: 
letters to Mr. Silas Earp. The heavy 
black-a-vised manager regarded them in 
his usually lugubrious way, and merely 


observed: 


‘A very good job if we hear no more 


about him. He was only drawing 
salary, and doing no work.” 


Lis 


juvaad 


iid 
| 
| 
| 
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* But,” said Fitzgerald, who was rather | 
bewildered—** but he owes me my salary. 
[ have never had anything since the mag 
azine was Started except £10.” 

* That’s a pity,” said the other, slowly. 
‘T always heard he was fishy about mon- 
ey matters—and other matters too.” 

‘IT don’t know what you mean,” said | 
Fitzgerald, quickly. ‘‘ Of course he'll pay 
me. Idon't doubt that. But it’s too bad 
of him to be so careless—” 

‘* Texpect he has spent all the money by 
this time. Wish I had known: I'd have 
told you not to have Hilton Clarke in 
vour debt to the tune of twopence. It’s a 
pity; [don’t expect you'll ever see a far- 
thing of it.” 


‘You don’t mean to say that you ac- 
cuse him of stealing my salary ?” said 
Fitzgerald. But his resentment against 
this implication was accompanied by a wild 
guess at what his own situation would be | 
if it were true. 

no, [don’t say that,’ said the man- 
ager, regarding him. ‘* I wouldn't eall it 
that. He wouldn't look at it in that light. 
But you ought to know Hilton Clarke bet- 
ter than [do. I only know of him by re 
port; and I know I wouldn't lend him a 
sovereign I couldn't afford to lose.” 

Fitzgerald went back to his own room 
and sat down. It was not only the loss 
of the money—supposing this thing were 
true—that troubled him. He could re- 
place that loss in time. But to think that 
this friend of his, who had seemed so kind 
and considerate, who had such delicate 
perceptions and sympathies in literary 
matters, could act like a common vulgar 
scoundrel, and that ina peculiarly callous 
fashion—this it was that crushed him. 
But only for a few seconds. He refused 
to believe such a thing. He was ashamed 
of himself for having deemed it possible. 
He went back to Mr. Silas Earp and told 
him that he need not mention to any one 
the fact of Hilton Clarke's being pecun- 
iarily indebted to him, Fitzgerald, for of 
course the matter would be put straight. 
The lugubrious manager regarded him as 
if with a little sad curiosity, and only said, 
‘Very well.” 

The next few days were days of deep 
suspense to Fitzgerald, for he knew not 
what to think of this persistent silence. 
When the explanation came, it was short 
and decisive. One morning he went into | 
the office as usual. Mr. Silas Earp met | 
him. 


| manager, calmly. 


here this morning. 
to him.” 


‘The fat’s in the fire now.’ 


**Mr. Scobel] 


A mad bull 


‘* What is the matter, then 


‘The story got all over Lo) 


| night, he says. And the macay 


be stopped this week. There | 


nouncement.” 


He handed the stupefied assistant 
| a printed slip with these words und 


11S a 


S the 


in writing: ‘‘ We have to announce to, 
readers this week that the public 


the Household Magazine ceases with | 


| present number.” 


‘*Bat what is it all about ? 


the story ?” 


‘Well, only got bits, he was in 
arage,”’ said the manager. 
| Lady Ipswich, I believe; and when 


What is 


Mil 


“It'salla 


brother found her at last, at Geneva 

Hilton Clarke, she wouldn't come 

not a bit. She says Sir John can take oy 

a divorce if he likes.” 
Fitzgerald was staggered, but only 


a moment. 


‘‘And even if the story is true, 
cried, ‘‘ what has that to do with the n 
azine? Why stop the magazine on 
count of it? We never advised our r 
ers to run away with other people's 
it has nothing to do with the magazin 

but Mr. Secobell wants to sn 
something or somebody,” the manag 
said,calmly. ‘‘ His wife is furious; | 
Ipswich was a friend of hers. 
there’s money; Mr. Scobell thinks Hilton 
Clarke only started this magazine to get 
money out of him—” 

‘*Oh, that’s nonsense!” said F 
warmly. ‘‘That is quite preposterous 
Hilton Clarke may be this or that, but hi 
not a deliberate swindler. He 
He is too self-indu 
gent. And then if you go and stop | 
magazine now, you make an association 
between it and this scandal that doesnt 
exist. You draw attention to 
ask people to believe—” 

But at thismoment Mr. Scobell himself 
made his appearance, and an angry mat! 
he was. It was in vain that Fitzgerald 
pointed out to him that to stop the maga 
zine that very week would be the very 
thing to make the public believe there was 
some connection between it and what had 
happened. ‘‘Sassiety,” Mr. Scobell de 
clared, was talking of nothing but this 


take the trouble. 


scandal: and here 


was Hilton 


And thi 


itzgerali 


wouldnt 


it. You 


Clarke's 


ed 
ist 0 
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| 
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name outside the periodical that he own- 
aj. A nice thing to have the editor of your 
iper run away with the wife of one 
iy own friends, and lead everybody 


ve that you had introduced them! | 


eould have no more of this. He had 
sough money, without having to in- 
seandal as well. No doubt it was a 
¢ for literary men to have a pa- 
co on forever— 
But what do you mean by that?” said 
serald, with a sharpness that brought 
Seobell to his senses. 


thin 


od of the magazine, and have no faith in 

+ drop it when you like. Twas only anx- 
sou should not associate it with a 
personal scandal. But you needn't 

is if it had been a fine thing for me. 

| my work on it I have received £10; 
should have made more at sweeping a 


For al 

erossing. 
Mr. Seobell was bewildered; but when 
‘cumstanees were explained to him, 
he not only exempted Fitzgerald from the 
ie charge he had brought’ against lit- 


Vay 


erary persons generally, but said he had | 


been infamously treated, and that as he 
night sulfer from the sudden cessation of 


the magazine, some compensation Was due | 


to Him. 

It was plunder—a deliberate scheme 
for plunder,” he maintained. *‘* And he has 
you as he has done me. It isn't 
more than three weeks since he got an ex- 

£100 from me. It 
He never cared about the mag- 
wine; he never worked for it; it was a 
scheme to get money—” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind, Mr. Sco- 
bell, said Fitzgerald, bluntly. ‘* 1 know 
vyhat he thought of the magazine; I talk- 
ed enough with him about it. He expect- 
ed it to be a great property, and that as 
he had presented you with the idea, he 
ought to have a liberal salary and not too 
much work. He isa self-indulgent man; 
hecan deny himself nothing. If you and 
| have lost this money, you can afford to 
lose it better than I can; but there’s no 
use in making wild charges. It was not 
a scheme to defraud; that is absurd. I 
think he was very soon disappointed; he 
didw’t care to work after that. And then 
it was a pity the money should all have 
been placed in his hands; he always seem- 
‘d to think he had a right to everything 
vithin his reach. And then I suppose 
this opportunity — this temptation — was 
too much for him, don’t you see !” 


tone 


swindle, 


“Tf you are | 


was a deliberate | 


| ‘* Well, you take it pretty quietly,” said 
| Seobell, almost with a touch of indigna- 
| tion, ‘‘seeing you must have lost £60 or 
| £70 through him.” 

‘Tt wasn’t altogether that I was think- 
ing of,” said Fitzgerald. liked him.” 
| Mr. Scobell adhered to his determina- 
| tion to stop the magazine; but he sent 
| Fitzgerald a solatinm in the shape of a 
| check for £25. Thus it was that Fitzger- 
| ald found himself with about four or five 
| months’ pretty hard work thrown away, 


| 
| 


| with much less money in his pocket than 
| he had come to London with, and with- 
| out that friend on whose occasional word 

| of sympathy or advice he had counted, 

| But he was not much dismayed, after all. 

| Other people had come to London and 
| fared worse. He saw lots of things he 
| thought he could do—driving a hansom, 

if it came to that. If his literary adven- 
tures had so far been unsuccessful, he had 
all the more material in his desk for use 
| when the opportunity arrived. He was 
| free from debt, for he had taken instant 
| care to repay John Ross; he could live on 
| little; he had the hope and courage of 
| three-and-twenty; and when he wanted 
| relief from the cares and troubles of the 
world, he had the faeulty of entirely 
| losing himself in a play or a poem, so 
that it was of little consequence to him 


| whether the night 


| there was supper in his room or not. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was cold, or whether 
Be 
| sides, was he not the most fortunate of 
| mortals in the possession of Kitty ! How 
could a man be unhappy who had one 
true heart continually thinking of him, 
and cheering him with messages of trust 
and love and contidence ? 


‘*MY BRAVE Boy” (Kitty wrote, on hear- 
ing of the catastrophe),—** m very glad. 
It will open your eyes. It’s worth the 
money. Why, you'll never get on at all 
if you believe in everybody like that; and 
if you don't get on, what's to become of 
me? Isaw through that whited sepulchre 
of a wretch: if I had him here just now 
I'd let him know what I’ve been thinking 
j;of him. And even now you seem dis- 
| posed to make excuses for him. Perhaps 
| when one person takes money—and cru- 
}elly and meanly takes money—that be 
| longs to another person, he isn’t called a 
thief among gentlemen. That wouldn't 
be refined, perhaps? Now, dear Willie, 
once for all, it won't do for you to go on 
like that. All your geese are swans (in- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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cluding me). You have too much poetry 
about you; and you are too willing to be- 
lieve in people; and you were made too 
much of about Inisheen. If you keep all 
your poetry for me, and make me wonder- 
ful and glorious, that’s quite right, for 


that is just the sort of person [ am; but | 


vou ll have to give up painting faney por- 
traits of other people. Tam younger than 
you; but [ve seen a good lot. But do 
you think IT want my bonny Coulin to be 
hard-hearted ? No, [I don't. I want him 
to keepall his poetry and imagination for 
me; and not to believe in anybody else 


further than he can see them: and then | 


when he has made his way in the world, 
and fought people on their own terms, 
then he can settle down and let his chil- 
dren make a fool of him to their hearts’ 
content, 

* Willie, there’s a man in Dublin both- 
ering me with his bouquets again; but I 
don't allow them to be sent up, even when 


he manages to get them left, and I haven't | 


even looked at his card. I go to Belfast 
on the 13th. My father can’t imagine 
why I don't go to England; but must I 
not remain faithful to my boy's wishes ? 
Dear Willie, I have read the verses a hun- 
dred times over that you sent me with the 
bracelet on my birthday; but why are 


they so sad? I like particularly that one | 


that ends 
‘O aching heart, that sinks or swells 
Whene’er at night you hear the sound 


So far away of Shandon bells ! 


But are you so very lonely, then, and only | 


making believe to be comfortable and hap- 
py when you write tome? Really, when 
see the people who haven't an ounce or 
an atom of your genius driving past in 
their fine carriages, | have no patience. 
And they come to the concert and sit in 
the stalls with their diamonds and op- 


era cloaks; and the young me) 
span. Things are not righ} 
| can they do? Can they do anyt 
drive in the Phoenix—the Phaynix | o,, 
| pose they'd eall it. Yes, and [ 
|} how long we may have to 
| way—everything unsettled, and; 
distance between us. And now you hac, 
begin all over again, thanks 
fine friend. But if you're not afrs 
more am 1; and we'll snap our fing 
them yet; and when everything's 
fair and clear, and money all right 
| youll publish a whole volume of 
telling the country all about me 
wonderfulness (I am wonderful. [| ; 
you; when I think of the way [ |, 
against your being so far away fron 
am lost in admiration of myself That 
reminds me that I have made a eony 
drum. This is it: * Why should iny Cov 
lin be the happiest man England 
Now you may twist this about any way 
and you may pull it to pieces, and put 
together again, and turn it upside dow1 
and round about half a dozen times ; 
| and yet you would never find out tli 
iswer. you wouldn't: anybody ¢ 
in the world would see it in a moment 
It's * Because Pim in love with hin 
think this is very good; keep it a secret 
‘Your obliged and humble servant, 


ver 


London did not feel quite so lonely that 
evening. There was to be an Irish-hallad 
concert in St. James’s Hall at eight o'clock 
jand this letter had put him into such a 
| cheerful frame of mind that he thoug 
| he would go away up there and get som 
cheap place; and then, sitting all by him 
| self, and not being obliged to talk to any 
| one, he would be able to hear if any of 
| them could sing the L[rish songs like Kitty, 


FPNUE early summer naturally draws the cit- 

| izen to Coney Island and the ocean beach- 
es, as formerly across the river to Hoboken and 
the Elysian Fields, These latter retreats were 
the first summer haunts of the New York of 
fifty years ago. They were the rural Paradise 
of its smaller day. Rockaway beach, indeed, 
a little later, had a certain fashionable tenure, 
and its brief hour is reealled in Henry Russell’s 
song, “On old Long Island’s sea-girt shore.” 
The aspect of that old New York is pleasant- 
ly preserved in Abram Dayton’s Last Days of 


Cditar’s Easy Char, 


Knickerbocker Life—a little volume which the 
saunterer by the sea and among the mount 
ains will find a very entertaining glimpse ot 
| the city of his parents and grandparents. — It 
view, of course, is external, but it is sugges 
ive of things not said. 
One of these is the singular fluctuation ot 
fortune in a community without recognized 
| ranks and classes. Neither in houses not 
| families is there now much continuance of tli 
| New York of the beginning of the century, not 


even of fifty years ago. Men who are seventy 


yea 
as 
ref 
{i 
t 
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| have seen an almost complete trans- | constantly increasing in interest with the 
n around them. It is hardly possible, | lapse of time. They are glimpses of an actual 
stroll through the foreign quarters of | life which no historic research nor poetic im- 
and roll along the elevated roads, and | agination can restore. How invaluable are 
that it is the largest Irish city in the | all glimpses that we can get of Shakespeare’s 
world, to coneeive the snug little New York | London, the London which the intelligent cit- 
joved Halleck’s * Croakers,” and the day | izen saw! * Matthew Browne,” the literary 
ere was a single life and impulse and | name of a gentleman who lately died, reeon- 
terest in the population, Driving to-day | structs for us “ Chaucer’s England.”  Pepys’s 
the spacious avenue that leads toCen- | Diary is always fresh. Mr. Dayton does not 
i} Park, lined with houses that are truly pal- | deal with famous people and state affairs, but 
s and which have changed the old hunting | with streets and hotels and publie gardens and 
fishing fields of sixty years ago into the 
st splendid part of one of the great cities | everybody saw them, and he reealls certain 
of the globe, you will observe a group of the | tigures of that older day, McDonald Clarke, 
st houses, indicating the great wealth of the | the Lime-kiln Man, and that amiable “ dandy,” 
yners. Yet within the memory of persons | as he was called, Mr. Marx. 
stil] hale and active the founder of the family Mr. Dayton’s title is obscure. They were 
stood. in his shirt and trousers, upon the deck | not the last days of Knickerbocker life, for 
fa periauga, or small smack, blowing a fish- | that life distinctly survives. But the point is 
hort ‘to announce to waiting passengers from | unimportant. What he meant was days which 
Staten Island that the wind was fair, and sail | had become a little quaint, as all old times 
would be immediately made for New York. At | are. Yet the fact is made real only when they 
the time described in Dayton’s book the horn- | are minutely described. Those who with Mr. 
lower was already the owner of steamboats, | Grant White recall the opera and the singers 
uid the prosperity had begun which was due | of the last generation, do not think of them as 
to lis sagacity and energy. But fifty years | old-fashioned until they see them in the en- 
hence a future Dayton may record that all is | gravings which Mr. White reproduces in his 
iain dispersed, and that the children of to- | pleasant papers. Then we rather ruefully dis- 
day's newspaper boy or the grandchildren of | cover that our goddesses were of another time, 
le baker's apprentice are the Midas or the | and that we are no longer in the salad days, 
Crosus of the hour. Mr. Dayton’s descriptions produce the same 
It is this constant change which is the con- | effect: until they are sketched we did not know 
servative principle of American society. All | that figures so familiar were so quaint, nor de- 
sin motion, and so long as stagnation is im- | tect that silently increasing remoteness had 
possible that society will not become decrepit. | made the old commonplace picturesque. In 
Mr. Dayton lived to see the city of to-day. | moments of confidence the old New-Yorker 
He died in 1877, and he had seen not only the | will sometimes admit that Contoit’s Garden, 
City Hotel and its group of habitués pass | and even Niblo’s, were rather d-sm-l and 
away, but he had seen the “ leaders of society,” | d-mp, and the old Battery an exceedingly 
the rich families, also change. The leaders | ser-bby pleasure-ground. But since they are 
of forty years ago had risen from the ranks, | gone, he recalls them with a superior pride, 
ike their successors. Their founders also were | and finds the recollection even romantic. When 
recalled by musing loungers in tbe shirt-and- | some one was speaking to Carlyle warmly of 
trousers period. The leaders themselves were | Chelsea, the part of London in which Carlyle 
studied through Donald Mitchell’s Lorgnette. | lived, the old man looked at him sharply and 
How gentle their extravagance seems to-day! | asked, “ An’ did ye see the dead dogs?” No; 
How moderate their excess! How the jeu- | it is the evil eye that observes them. No New- 
nesse @’or of the upper Avenue would smile at | Yorker, with Mr. Dayton’s book in his hand, 
the jeunesse Wor of Broadway and Bond and | sees any dead dogs in the city of forty years ago. 
Bleecker streets! Ah, well! young gentlemen ; — 
“gather ye rose-buds while you may.” There IN a recent number of the Boston Courier a 
is a shadowy avatar beyond Kingsbridge, and | correspondent who had been “mousing in the 
you too are hastening to be old-fashioned. | Congressional Library” wrote about the old 
“Keep moving, gentlemen,” says the London | magazines which he had found there. He was 
policeman. “ Cireulate, messieurs, circulate,” | a happy man if he could find anything there, 
says the Paris gendarme. It is the law of life. not, indeed, because everything is not there, 
Letus keep wealth moving. Let us take care | nor because Mr. Spofford, most admirable and 
that it does not concentrate and combine. Let | accomplished of librarians, does not know 
us salute the rising sun, knowing that it will | where everything is; but he knows it as the 
set presently. sailor knew where the axe was, because it 
Mr. Dayton’s reminiscences are those of ev- | had fallen overboard. The book that you 
ery New-Yorker of his time, and his little book | wish is there, and Mr. Spottord knows where it 
shows the value of a simple record of the most | is. But it may be buried under masses of 
obvious and familiar aspects of contemporary | other books, or piled inextricably toward the 
life. It belongs to a class of books which are | dome of the Capitol. Members of Congress 


theatres and churches. He describes them as 
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can struggle and “lay pipe” to secure a public 
building for their “deestrick,” but they will 
not take thonght to secure fit accommodation 
for the National Library. Separately and in- 
dividually members of Congress are doubtless 
prompt and efticient business men; but, col- 
lectively, a more dawdling and exasperating 
body is hardly to be found this side of Bara- 
tara. 

The correspondent of the Boston Courier says 
nothing of all this, nor permits himself to be 
ruftled. Indeed, the skillful devices of the ur- 
bane librarian doubtless prevented him from 
knowing that everything was not as perfectly 
arranged as he would nave it. The correspond- 
ent, Mr. C. H. Patchin, says that the shelves 
of the magazine alcove in the library “make 
a fair showing” of early American magazines. 
Explorers of family libraries of fifty years ago 
remember the Portfolio of which Mr. Patchin 
speaks, and another periodical, called, we be- 
lieve, the Athenwum. 

But it is curious to see how little of the val- 
uable material was produced in this country, 
and however indignant the question may make 
us, it Was not surprising that a caustic Briton 
should ask, Who reads an American book? The 
same question in substance had been asked 
much more bitterly by Americans themselves. 
The Knickerbocker, of which Mr. Patchin speaks 
kindly, was issued fifty years ago. It was the 
first of American magazines of the modern 
spirit, but it would not be tolerated now. Pe- 
riodical literature is one of the signal phe- 
nomena and inthnences of contemporary soci- 
ety. The mass of material which is presented 
to the public in this form is immense, and its 
power is inealeulable. Any one of the great 
Sunday newspapers in New York alone is an 
infinitely richer magazine than any volume of 
the old Portfolios and Atheneums. Their con- 
tents are drawn largely from the monthly re- 
views and magazines. Every one of them is 
a book—a_ pattern-book, perhaps; but they 
show the reader where to find what he wishes. 
“Do not fritter your mind away over the news- 
papers,” was the advice given to a young man. 
It may have been wise when if was given, but 
the man who does not read periodicals now 
loses much that nothing else can replace. The 
most eminent authorities in every department 
of science, politics, art, literature, write for 
newspapers and magazines, and many of the 
best and most permanent books are collected 
from their fugitive pages. At this moment the 
whole Irish question is argued from every 
point, and Irish history is most cogently treat- 
edin the monthly and weekly form. The ablest 
experts debate vivisection, and the most vivid 
literary portraiture. the most trenchant litera- 
ry suggestion, the most profound political phi- 
losophy and metaphysical speculation, all ap- 
pear in the periodical publication. 

The mass of actual information, the work 
of creative genius and of scholarly criticism, 
which is brought cheaply to every man in the 


| that it ranks among the memoraly 
| century. 
| dollars are paid every year by thy 


national 


| fering on every side. 


}riot in 


| one of general blessing? 


cars or on the street, is somet} 


Hing se 
yond the days of the Portfolio and its | 
More than twenty-five 1, 
the United States for daily newsyayy 
This is about half a dollar for ever 
man, and child in the country, and 
than twelve times the annual rey 
governinent under Was}; 
single issue of the New York Hera 
three cents, contains as much print 
as a large part of Shakespeare's wo) 
ron’s, or Macaulay’s. Much of the matte 
advertisement. But the amount of read 
the Sunday papers with their supplements jc 
enormous, 

Indeed, the opportunities and adyvant 


Paves of 


ks, or B 


the age are so immense, the inventions so ) 
digious, the convenience so univers:! 
preme, that the observer constant!) 
see if there is a corresponding advan 
man welfare. The Arabian stories are oy: 
done. Ali Baba and Aladdin are fam 
roes. We all the amulets. 
mastered all the magic., But there a 
who reflected, as they read those wonder 
tales, that while it was pleasant for Port 
tus to have his purse, and rapturous fo; 
Prince to awake the Sleeping Beauty, t 
was apparently the same old sorrow ani s 
All the mawie end 


ownh 


individual gain, and although tairy power 
haunted Bagdad, Bagdad was not fairyland 
The Easy Chair knows a charming and yen- 
erable lady who used to go to Albany , 
sloop, and she has sometimes been a week upon 
the way. We leave New York at half past 
and dine in the capital at two. Another old 


friend of the Easy Chair made her bridal tows 
to Niagara sixty years ago. Bnet her era 
daughters can make theirs to the Staubbach 
and Terni in a shorter time. We know of t 
Alexandria before is suppressed 
Longfellow dies, Darwin, Emerson, Garibaldi, 
and Oregon and Naples know it simultaneous 
ly. Fifty years ago, if early winter night-fall 
overtook Congress in session, a man toiled 
long and laboriously to make darkness visible 
with oil and candles; now one touch floods the 
great hall with day. It is a symbol of the 
sudden flooding of the whole world with the 
of the moment. From = his office, lis 
shop, his home, a man with his telephone talks 
with his friend, his lawyer, his grocer, his 
doctor, miles away. No fancied convenience in 
his daily employment occurs to him that is not 
already fact and waiting for him te buy. His 
newspaper, a library for five cents, is but a 
type ofall. It is the age of miracle. 

Is it also the age of greater happiness? — Is 
the blessing universal? Does the magnificent 
and marvellous genius of invention bind men 
closer together? We put a girdle ronnd the 
earth in forty minutes. Is the swift journies 
Walking along! 
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treet of palaces that leads to the beautiful 
metropolitan pleasure-ground, marking the 
sborate workmanship, the costly splendor of 


catehing glimpses of rooms rich with 
the spoils of every zone, bright with exquisite 
decoration, seeing the silken and laced and 
ied figures that step from stately car- 
-and seem to float on air like spangles 
ynbeam, do we feel that it is the purse 
of F rtunatus, good for himself and his family 
one, or that all this splendor is but the flower 
a general prosperity, & universal content ? 


ve 


ai 


ri ig a momentous question, Which sentiment, | 
not political economy, must answer. Senti- 
ment rules the world. It is the sense of in- 
‘ustice, not a demonstration of supply and 
jemand, that upheaves society. The golden 
ave was not that in which inventive genius 
wrought miracles, and when the Alps, a re- 
gion of dazzling icy heights and cold dark val- 


Jevs, was the symbol of human society. It 
was prosperous, but it was the prosperity of 
tual good-will, of friendly interest, of gen- 
It was a dream of pagans. 


mu 


If it be his first visit, monsieur seems never to 
have known before how beautiful is the open- 
ing of summer. 

But he may observe it as well at home. 
The American, indeed, is not so much at home 
out-of-doors as his French ally. He makes 
terrible work of a holiday. Leisure is still a 
little sinful to him, and he looks askance at 
the wicked Walt Whitman, who openly prints 
that he “ loafs and invites his soul.” No won- 
der that the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice prosecutes such an offender! But despite 
himself the first summer days in New York, as 
in the other great cities, are delightful. The 
very warmth restrains the national rush, and 
thus imposes an air of leisure upon the street. 
Here, too, as in that Paris of the tlower girl, 
the windows are all open and the birds sing; 
and there are blooming wistarias clambering 
upon spouts and blinds, and bright inclos- 
ures of green grass, and luxuriant ferns and 
oleanders upon palace balconies; and here, 
too, are the superb equipages, with female fig- 


York that we know. It is a beautiful season 
in cities everywhere. In Naples and Rome 
and Florence the early warm days are delight- 
ful. In London they are the best of the year. 
In Paris they are incomparable. The Eng- 
lishman traveller, Even the Londoner 
has | 


sion, and his.green Richmond. But the Pa- 
risian is cockney of the cockneys. Paris is 
paradise. His gay nature responds sensitive- 
ly to the season, and spring upon the boule- 
vards is as smiling as spring in the meadows 
of the Loire. 

The Parisian takes kindly to the gregarious 
out-of-door life. 
winter elothing, and he emerges in bright 
light attire. 
pretty toilets and merry groups. Before every 
café there is a lively circle. They are drink- 
ing coffee, or mild eau sueré, or raspberry syr- 
up, or the fiery absinthe. They are smok- 
ing cigarettes, vehemently gesticulating, and 
shrugging their shoulders. It is a gay world 
out-of-doors, and the very exteriors of the 
buildings, with their balconies and_ bright- 
hued stone, have a festal aspect, and at a mo- 


brilliant draperies. There are rich plants 
with large lustrous leaves at doors and upon 
verandas. Birds are singing in gilt cages. 
“Does it please monsieur to have a nosegay ?” 
asks the most piquant of flower girls; and 
monsieur, if he be a noble American, is pleased 
—as he remarks in his vernacular—every time. 
Vou. LXV.,—No. 387.—30 


eral co-operation. 

But it was a Christian world in which they | 
bore one another’s burdens. ‘Telegraphs and 
electric lights and cheap periodicals alone will 
not restore it. But the same spirit, and only 
the same spirit, Will win Astrea back again. 


Tur first days of summer, which led us to | 
talk of old New York, are as lovely in the New 


iis Greenwich Hill, and his Thames excur- | 


The tirst warm sun melts his | 


The broad sidewalks swarm with | 


ment’s notice will decorate themselves with | 


ures out of the fashion plates, suggestive of 
utter idleness and enormous expense and an 
incredible worship of Mrs. Grundy; and here 
are the club windows, with the regulation club 
gentleman looking ont with his hat on, as he 
has seen in London elubs and read in Mr. Dis- 
raeli's novels; and here is the vast throng 
in the bright day, the elders sitting upon the 
benches in the parks, the children shouting 
| and rolling on skates and daring the bicycle. 
In the shops are such alluring temptations that 
money burns the pocket, and the Jacqueminot 
roses and all their fragrant kindred glowing 
in the windows seem to young lovers, as they 
pass, only true types and symbols of this hap- 
py world, all beauty and perfume and sum- 
mer. 

—The loiterer saunters on enchanted. Evy- 
ery step reveals a new charm. In the fullness 
and freshness of the beanty around him he is 
sure that summer was never so beautiful be- 
fore. But now he is in the finest part of the 

| Avenue, watching the bright spectacle and the 
procession to the Park, when he hears a sweet 
peal of wedding bells. The coupés and chari- 
ots and clarences and victorias drive quickly 
up. There is a brisk slamming of carriage 
doors and a constant ascent of white groups to 
the church, and the pleased loiterer enters with 
the rest. 

The vast church is dim, and there are twink- 
ling lights high in the dark space. The pews 
are filling with the gayly dressed guests, and 
presently the rich tones of the organ roll out 
some stately allegro of Beethoven, some hap- 
py melody of Mozart, and simultaneously the 
lights tlame up, and the great church is bright, 
while still the sun paints clearly all the illumi- 
nated oriels upon the walls. There is a gentle 
rustle and murmur of expectation, a little 
turning of heads toward the door. But it is 
not yet time. Here come the mother and the 
father. ‘Mothers and sisters weep at wed- 
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dings,” the loiterer in his heart. The 
grandfather follows, and as he sits in the pew, 
musing, he sees another summer and another 
bride. Now into the chancel come the Rector 
in his flowing white robe, and the Bishop in 
his lawn sleeves. They kneel, and rise. They 
take their seats, and open the sacred book. 
The moment is at hand, for the young ushers 
pass a white cord across the entrances of the 
pews—an innocent sign of restraint for that 
gentle company. All heads turn in happy ex- 
pectation : 


Says 


“The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near’; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late’; 
The larkspur listens—‘I hear, I hear’; 

And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ ”’ 
Bishop and Rector rise, for here is the bride- 
groom and his friend ; and now —“ Lift up your 
heads, ye everlasting gates”—the organ pours 
out a majestic march, and with slow and mea- 
sured step the ushers are pacing up the aisle. 
Close behind, her hand resting upon her fa- 
ther’s arm, robed and enveloped in white, and 
trailing white far behind, with perfume of or- 
ange flowers, and gleam of diamonds, and face 
serene and fair, the bride passes by. 

It is a perfect day in June. The loiterer 
catches the fresh seent of roses as he hears 
the words of the service floating upon the low 
murmur of the organ. O gentle bride, the 
lovers standing at the window of flowers were 
surely right: it is a world all beauty and per- 
fume andsummer. The Bishop raises his hand 
of benediction; every heart says Amen and 
breathes a blessing; while the music bursts 
into a strain of triumph, the bells ring cheer- 
ily, and the young wife goes out into the gold- 
en sunshine. 

Yes: the first days of summer are beautiful 
in all cities—as beautiful in the New York of 
to-day as in the older city. June never saw 
brighter sunshine, gayer crowds, fairer roses, 
or happier brides, than it has seen in “ this last 
year as ever was.” 


“Tw the long summer nights at sea,” said a 
friend who knew Garibaldi, “we sat upon the 
deck, and he recited Italian poems. He was 
a poet himself—a poet in action. When he 
stood in his red shirt upon the baleony at Na- 
ples and gave the kingdom to the King, he 
was the same simple man as on those summer 
nights at sea.” But whoever remembers the 
days of Gregory the Sixteenth, the last Pope 
but one, may well rub his eyes as he reads that 
a triumphal procession, headed by the muni- 
cipal authorities, marched through the chief 
street of Rome, amid universal acclamation, 
carrying a bust of Garibaldi, which it deposit- 
ed in the Capitol. There were the usual de- 
tails of pageantry—the black-veiled ladies, 
the chariot typical of triumphal entries, the 
figure of Liberty crowning the bust; and there 
were the red-shirted veterans, the historic 
flaxs, the great banners of Italian cities, the 

clubs, the artists, and com- 


schouls, the the 


mittees. But more than the spectac]; 
significance. It was new Italy, recenop: 
Ituly, the Italy to which Gregory the 
is as remote and alien a figure as Aj, xan 
Seventh, the Borgia. 

Perhaps some of the strangers wlyo Watcher 
the procession smiled at the black veile os. 
the emblematical Liberty, and the alles) 
figures, thinking them trivial and y élodrs. 
matic, and giving an artificial and insiy, = 
aspect to the spectacle. But the pine y ss 
allow for the palm. The cooler Northery 
perament must not be severe upon Southern 
ardor lavishing itself in expression. va 
the Easy Chair was wandering in Italy. wh. 
the Austrians were occupying Lombard 
had just taken possession of Milan. ©) 
the roads, at the eafés, on garden baler 
there were Italians with symbolic hats ; 
symbolic ribbons, and loud gesticulation aya 
gusts of patriotic song; and despite its s “% 
pathy with the Italian cause, and its eos 
quent detestation of the maladetti Tedeschi. t)y 
Easy Chair could not but hear the line of 
Browning’s contemptuous Luitolfo mocking) 
and constantly repeating itself: 


CT 


8, and 


V, and 


\ 


“T have known three-and-twenty leaders of revo] 


And so supreme was his disdain of Italian pa- 
triotism and persistence that the sneering L 
tolfo was sure that the twenty-fourth would 
be as imbecile or treacherous as his predeces- 
sors. So it was incredible to a child of Sam 
Adams and the New York Sons of Liberty that 
men who really meant to rescue their country 
from the grasp of a tyrant would tie ribbons 
in their hats, and waste patriotism in friyol- 
ity, and apparently suppose that a revolution 
could be helped by millinery. 

It was but a generation ago, and yet it was 
that generation which has redeemed Italy and 
driven the Austrian away. The temperament 
is not our temperament. But it is our temper- 
ament sometimes to confound the florid ex- 
pression with the sentiment, and then we de- 
ceive ourselves. “ Why can not Alfred say a 
thing without jingling it ?” asked Carlyle ot 
Tennyson. Carlyle mistook the rhyme for the 
poem. The impatient pine often thinks that 
the palm spends itself utterly upon expression, 
forgetting that it is the same deep affection 
for the dead child which often hardens the fa- 
ther into stone, and dissolves the mother iuto 
a tlood of woe. 

Garibaldi was a perfect type of that Sovth- 
ern temperament. His career illustrates the 
persistent and creative power of sentiment. 
He typified. the new Italy to itself. He was 
the symbol of the sentiment which Cavour 
moulded into a nation, and he will be always 
canonized more universally than any Italian 
patriot, because no other represented so pure- 


ly and simply to the national imagination th 

| Italian ideal of patriotie devotion. “ He w 
himself a poet,” said his fellow-voyager. 

| had that enthusiasm of high sentiment 
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believe in it. Despite Napoleon, even 
pattles are not sums in arithmetic. It 
strange that Napoleon, half of whose success 
as due to a sentiment—the glory of France 
) welded his army into a thunder-bolt, 
ind still burns to our later hearts in the fervid 
sone of Béranger, should have supposed that 

is numbers, and not conviction and enthusi- 
pon which win the final vietory. Italia fara 
du se. Garibaldi was that faith incarnate, and 
us propheey is fulfilled, Italy, more proud 
tian stricken, bears his bust to the Capitol, 
‘ there its eloquent marble will say, while 
Rome endures, that one man with God, with 
conutry, With Duty and Conscience, is at last 
thie majority ° 


t 
ques 


is 


Tur Easy Chair is asked why a poem de- 
seribing the destruction of a bride by fire, on 
the very day of her marriage, should be con- 
demned as treating too disagreeable a subject, 
while a tale of suicide is admitted to the hon- 
ors of type and publication in a magazine. It 
s conceded that the poem is “a fair specimen 
of verse,” but still it is set aside. Why, it is 
asked, is the death by fire under such cireum- 
stances so fatally “a disagreeable subject,” 
while suicide is permissible, and how is a 
young writer to be guided in a proper choice 
of subjects ? 

By remembering that in literary art, as in 
all other art, the secret lies mainly in the exe- 
It is rather the how than the what 
which the artist has to consider. There are, 
indeed, intolerable subjects, but there are those 
which are only ignoble that can be touched 
with a skill that prevents their producing an 
ignoble impression. This is evident in some 
of the pictures of Teniers where the objects 
aud the persons are not poetic, while the whole 
eflect is pleasing. There are also painful sub- 
jects, like Raphael’s “ Entombment,” but they 
are enchanted by the painter’s genius. “ Even 
the corpse that hath lain in the chamber,” says 
Emerson, “hath added a solemn ornament to 
the house.” Then there are absolutely repul- 
sive themes—some of Spagnoletto’s, for in- 


cution. 


stance—which are only emphasized, not. re- | 


no caleulation for defeat, because it | Art in painting, both of the figure 


lieved, by art, and become as “disagreeable” | 


nature. 


is 


It is the German Lessing who says that the | 


tes’ of true art is that, whatever the subject. 
the artistic representation shall please. But 
the pleasure may be produced in several ways. 


| 


and the 
landscape, and in statuary, may be described 
as Nature seen through the imagination. It 
is the imagination that exalts and refines, and 
lifts the familiar fact into a strange and re- 
mote beauty. Here is the difference between 
the modern photograph and the portraiture of 
Raphael or Vandyck. The imaginative qual- 
ity appears also in Copley’s portraits and Gil- 
bert Stuart’s. The subjects are not all agree- 
able, but they are most agreeable pictures. 
The same thing is observable in the greatest 
literary work. The scene in Homer of Achilles 
dragging Hector at his chariot wheels, the 
journey of Dante and Virgil through Purga- 
tory, and Shakespeare’s Lear, however painful 
and even disagreeable the subject, all produce 
pleasure in the highest sense. 
to add to our illustrations Keats’s “Pot of 
Basil’? And even if the poem justifies itseif, 
and the modern picture does not, is it not be- 
cause of a want in the picture of the imagina- 
tion which fills the poem ? 

In reply to the inquiry, therefore, the Easy 
Chair may say that while a skillful literary 
artist would treat even a disagreeable subject 
of the kind mentioned so as to avoid all repul- 
siveness, yet the story must necessarily be sad, 
and if the editor has recently printed a tale 
of suicide, he may properly remember that 
his readers will naturally ask for sprightlier 
themes. It was a shrewd observation of a vet- 
eran publisher of long experience that stories 
with a happy ending are more popular than 
tragic stories of the same grade. The old com- 
edies hold the stage more surely than the old 
tragedies. Fine art, indeed, can impart an in- 
tellectual pleasure to the representation of 
painful subjects. But the pleasure is not of 
that gay and lightsome kind which the tired 
brain and heart seek for their relaxation. 

The artist must hold the mirror up to nature, 
but the mirror is his imagination, and while 
its light makes all things beautiful, it is some- 
times a sad, sometimes a smiling beauty. The 
sudden and horrible death of a young bride is 
indeed “a disagreeable subject,” and so is any 
form of suicide. Yet the skillful literary art- 
ist may treat both so as not only not to repel 
the reader, but to give him a certain pleasure. 
For him who is not a skillful artist, however, 
and who must depend upon his subject, the 
best advice, whether in literature or paint- 
ng, is to study Claude rather than Salvator 


i 
Rosa. 


Shall we dare 


Ehitar’s Literary Recard. 


IFTY years ago, when Hegel died, Germany | of democracy or of the practical arts, but as 
A was farin advance of other nationsin intel- | the epoch of speculative philosophy. This sei- 
lectual activity, and this activity was largely 


hysieal. There was then reason to ex- 


pect that the nineteenth century would make 
its most memorable record, not as the epoch 


ence of sciences was to define and to justify 
all the yn 


them with its aims. But 


rest, to found them on its own 


il to crown 
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soon after the July revolution it lost its throne 
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almost as suddenly as the Bourbon king. From | per relations the principles of thoy 
that time the world has seemed to grow ever | may be safely affirmed. His critica) q. 
more indifferent to what Mr. Bowne calls “first | of previous systems are largely ind: pendent 


principles”; the word “metaphysics” has be- | one another, and often show a gras i 


SSECT 


P and y 


come, in theology and education, a term of re- | of sustained reasoning which will dejjeh+ 
proach; and even of thinkers who still look on | intelligent reader of every school. ‘The fe 
this branch of inquiry with respect most are | onsets of his destructive logic are mM ike 
inclined rather to lament for it as a lost sci- the materialistic notions of the day, and a 


ence than to seek its guidance asa progressive | their idle attempts to resolve thenselyes 
and living power. It might almost seem that | a consistent scheme of philosophy. His) " 
Mr. Bowne’s book! is an anachronism, that it | less exposure of the absurdities inherent i 
ought to have appeared when the problems of | in the prepossessions of every untrained hi 
rational ontology and cosmogony were felt to | and in the abstractions of some of the n 
be living questions, and before the belief be- | est school-men, will be acceptable and j ‘ 
came general that they are merely an arena | ive to readers who are not yet ready fo 
for mental gymnastics, in which no end can system. In short, the book deserves t]y, 
he reached but the discipline of the athletes. | cordial praise as the best existing introduc 
In fact, however, the book is itself one of the | to philosophical thonght. Its edueatio, 
proofs that the eclipse of philosophy is but a | ue as a discipline in abstract reasoning, ani 
passing phase of thought, that the human a window opening upon a world of ideas 
mind will not long rest in systems of know- | which every mind will find enlargement.) 
ledge which dare not test or explain their own | be recognized even by those who distrust ¢ 
foundations, and that amid the crass material- | philosophical value of metaphysies in any fo 
ism of current science there is a strengthening | as a possible way to the discovery of truth, 
aspiration toward a profounder insight into While the thought of this book is its x 
being than the modes of atomic combination | stance, and must in a brief notice be aly 
give, and for a larger comprehension of the | the only subject of attention, Mr. Bowne’s sty! 
universe than the conception of the law of | can not be left without remark. He has car 
gravity. These proofs are nowhere more mark- | fully and successfully studied the resources of 
ed than in the United States. Speculative sci- | the English tongue for his purposes. No yy 
ence is rapidly increasing in attractiveness to | vious interpreter of the German philosophies 
students in our colleges, and in influence upon | has ever presented their abstruse doctrines ay 
our literature. Yet the contributions of Amer- | reasonings in language at once so precise, so 
ica tothis branch of culture have hitherto been | clear, and so familiar. We cordially recomny 
insignificant, and an original work on meta- | the work to all whose desire to understa 
physical ground, important enough to be a real | something of this subject has been checked 
factor in cosmopolitan thought, is perhaps that | the jargon in which it is commonly present 
which the world least expects fromthiscountry. | assuring them that it offers no difficulties wh 
Such a work, we believe, is that before us. | are not inherent in the thought itself, and that 
This is not the place for a detailed analysis of | the skillful and lucid presentation, often ev 
it, and we can but mention the characteristies | livened by apt illustration and by genuine liu 
which seem to justify this belief. Professor | mor, adds to the fascination which the subject 
Bowne’s training in his specialty has been his- | must have for earnest and thoughtful minds. 
torical. His method has been learned to a ——- 
great extent in the school of Lotze, and his ON a superficial view, one of the most ob- 
beliefs largely correspond in outline with those | vious features of Mr. Bancroft’s History of 1 
of Ulrici. Thus his effort lies in the direction | Formation of the Constitution? is the contrast 
in which alone our age can hope to find a phi- | that is manifest between its first and seco 
losophical basis for a positive faith or a posi- | volumes. To the careless reader thie first yol- 
tive morality. But we can trace in his pages no | ume will seem to be a collection of dissociated 
slavish dependence upon any master. He fol- | fragments, large and small, arranged in chro 
lows the development of philosophical thought | nological sequence. And yet nothing wou! 
through all the great epochs in which it has | be more wide of the mark than the conclusion 
struggled for a foot-hold in reality, giving his | that these fragments are a heterogeneous array 
closest attention, of course, to the great Ger- | of unrelated facts and opinions. On the con- 
man schools, in which the central problems of | trary, they are a collation of precious mate- 
heing have been attacked with the greatest | rials, either derived from original sources of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
energy and persistency. His treatment of it, | authentic history, or from those secondai 
| 
| 
| 


however, is critical rather than constructive, | sources which are essential aids and helps t 
and his conclusions can hardly be said to form | the ascertainment and interpretation of his- 
asystem. His endeavor is rather to review the | torical facts, knit and linked together in nat 
methods of predecessors, test their results, and | rative form, and interwoven with Mr. Ba 
select and bring into due prominence and pro- 


2 History of the Formation of the Constitution of t 
United States of America. By GrorGe Bancrort. I! 
Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 520 and 501. New York: D 
Appleton and Co. 
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woft's own suggestive comments, reflections, 
ie verifications. The nature and importance 
of the ce materials will be apparent when we 
cay that they consist principally of excerpts, 
her paraphrased or summarized, from offi- 
| documents and authoritative contempora- 
pit histories and memoirs; from the unpub- 
hed and hitherto inaccessible manuscripts, | 
: es ite letters, diaries, and papers of the best- 
‘form d and most influential actors in public 
yyirs at the elose of the last century; from | 
» archives of the several States, of the Con- | 
f Jeration, and of the United States; from the 
hitherto sealed archives of France and Eng- 
land: from the published and unpublished de- | 
pates, proceedings, and journals of conventions, | 
slatures, and congresses; from the confiden- 
| official reports of resident foreign agents, 
onsuls, and ministers; from the correspond- 
nee and reports of our own commercial or | 
diplomatic representatives abroad; from con- | 
femporaneous pamphlets, gazettes, and other | 
yublications; and from various other sources— 
‘he whole bearing immediately and impressive- | 
ly upon the state of public opinion, the condi- 
on of the country in its political and national 
relations, and the formative events that oc- | 
curred in that transitional era, when the weak- 
uess of the moribund Confederation was dem- | 
onstrated, and when the steps that must be 
tuken and the obstacles that must be removed 
to save the country from the impending perils 
disintegration and anarchy were being 
worked out by the far-seeing patriots of that 
ritical period. Tnstead, then, of looking upon 
this miscellaneous body of materials as a mere 
collection of fortuitous atoms, the thoughtful 
student of history will compare them rather to 
the diverse building materials—joists, beams, 
rafters, sills, and lintels, hewn and unhewn 
slabs and stones, prostrate pillars, columns, 
cornices, and the like—we sometimes see lying 
in apparent confusion but real order before a 
site on which an imposing edifice is to be 
reared, each of which, notwithstanding its iso- 
lation amid the seeming chaos of fragments, is 
destined to fill an allotted space in the future 
structure, and to contribute to its utility, or 
strength, or grace, or beauty, or grandeur. 
Every floating fact and opinion, every conflict 
and evolution of thought and interests and 
principles that Mr. Bancroft has industriously 
accumulated in his first volume, has its bear- 
ing more or less directly upon the history of 
the construction of the edifice of the Consti- 
tution, and in the second volume emerges 
from the disorder, and is fitted to its appropri- 
ate place. Thus in the second volume, which 
is a closely detailed history of the formation 
of the Constitution, first in its separate parts, 
and afterward as they are moulded into a sym- 
metrical whole, the historian is enabled to 
trace clearly and point out confidently every 
step that was taken, and the part that was 
borne by the leading minds, in the Conven- 


el 


net 


tion that formed the Constitution, and to note 


with accuracy the progress in national life in 
all the States, from the hour when Washing- 
ton first broached the idea of a new constitu- 
tion of government as a refuge from the anar- 
chy and violence that was imminent, until that 
idea took form in the august instrument which 
established the Union, and the new nation was 
started on its career endowed with every ele- 
ment of permanent strength and greatness, 
Of the general merits of Mr. Bancroft’s work it 
is difficult to speak in measured phrase. The 
event of which it treats was one of transeend- 
ent importance, marking an epoch in modern 
history not ouly because it added a new mem- 
ber to the family of nations, but also because 
it put in operation forces that exerted and 
continue to exert a powerful influence upon 
society, peoples, and governments in the Old 
World and in the New. It was an event 
worthy of the powers of the greatest histo- 
rian; and it has been treated by Mr. Bancroft 
with a dignity and ability commensurate with 
its importance. From the circumstances at- 
tending it, its history was necessarily envel- 
oped in darkness; the deliberations in which 
it was conceived were conducted in secrecy, 
the travail that attended its birth was con- 
cealed from curious or evil eves, and faith was 
pledged that naught concerning it should be 
revealed till out of the diversity of opinion and 
conflict of interests unity should be evolved. 
Only a few seattered and uncertain rays of 
light eseaped, proceeding from confidential 
letters interchanged between the delegates to 
the Convention, or addressed by them to inti- 
mate and influential friends or constituents, 
and from the inevitable leakages of private 
conversations, supplemented, after the event, 
by gleanings from the private papers and 
memoranda of members and officers of the 
Convention, from rough drafts of minutes, re- 
solutions, referred papers, reports of commit- 
tees, and the like, and from recollections and 
reminiscences of prominent actors, sometimes 
desultory, and sometimes (as in the Madison 
papers) reduced to form with scrupulous care 
and exactitude. It has been Mr. Bancroft’s 
task to gather these scattered rays together, 
augmented by new sources of light, and to so 
converge them as to dissipate the darkness 
that enveloped the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and illuminate every stage of the process, 
And he has executed it with consummate skill. 
The work evinces all the patient and perse- 
vering industry in the investigation of histor- 
ical facts, all the philosophical acumen in tra- 
cing and discriminating their value and bear- 
ings, all the faculty for energetic and incisive 
statement, that were conspicuous in the best 
of Mr. Bancroft’s historical productions, to- 
gether with unabated narrative and descrip- 
tive powers. But it is gentler and more urbane 
in its judgments of men and motives, more 
chastened in its estimates of contlicting polit- 
ical principles, less redundant in its style, and 
it is pervaded by a sedateness and elevation 
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of thought, and a ripeness and mellowness of 
tone, which invest it with an air of dignity 
that has been rarely equalled by any historian. 
The value of the work is greatly enhanced by 
a large collection of important original doeu- 
ments appended at the end of each volume, 
nearly all of which are now first published, 


| 


and will be found invaluable aids in tracing | 


the movement of the mind of the people and 
of Congress from a league of States to a per- 
fected Union. 


Wittin the past few years great activity | 
has been exhibited by actors in or students | 


of the events of the war of the rebellion, in 


the direction of rendering more clear the op- | 


erations and campaigns of the contlict. 


As 


early as 1876 the Military Historical Society | 
. . | 

of Massachusetts was formed with the object 

of investigating questions relating to the war, | 


and already forty-one more or less elaborate 
papers have been read before it, six of them 
being devoted to the Peninsular campaign of 
1862, eleven to General Pope’s campaign of 


1852, three to the campaign of Chancellors- | 


ville, three to the Antietam campaign, sixteen 


to the campaign of 1264, and one each to the | 


battle of Mobile Bay and the Grouchy contro- 
versy —all, with the exception of the last two, 
bearing upon the operations of the Army of 
the Potomac in 1862 and 1864, and including 
discussions from different stand-points of the 
objects and general plans of the several cam- 
paigns and battles in which it participated, 
and of the controverted questions that have 
arisen concerning them. Judging from the 
first printed volume?’ of the Society, the sub- 
stantial historical results that have been 
reached are sadly disproportionate to the ac- 
tivity its members have displayed. Its pa- 
pers are confined to the Peninsular campaign 
of General McClellan in 1862, and the topies 
severally discussed are “General MeClellan’s 
Plans for that Campaign, and the Alleged In- 
terference of the Government with them,” by 
John C. Ropes, Esq.; the “ Siege of Yorktown,” 
by General Jolin C. Palfrey; the ‘ Period 
which elapsed between the Fall of Yorktown 
and the Beginning of the Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles,” by General Francis W. Palfrey; “ The 
Seven Days’ Battles,” and the “ Battle of Mal- 
vern Hill,” by the same author; and “ Com- 
ments on the Peninsular Campaign,” by Gen- 
eral Charles A. Whittier. After a careful read- 
ing of the papers, we have been able to dis- 
cover little, however plausible it may be as 
ex parte evidence, that throws additional light 
on the vexed questions which have divided 
public opinion on the merits or demerits of 
General McClellan in the Peninsular campaign, 
or the attitude of the govermment toward him 


3 The Peninsular Campaign of General MeClellan in 
1832. Papers read before the Military Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1880, 
Printed for the Society. Vol. I 8vo, pp, 249. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood and Co. 
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before and during it. The old are 


ments 
marshalled anew, the researches aye jy, 
gations, with a few exceptions, trayerse f ( 
iii]. 
iar ground, and both, together with , 


evidence as has been adduced, are eojay, 
all the previous discussions have leo) 
personal or political prepossession my 
thies of the writers. Neither of the yo 
will be accepted as final or Sinetiics: 
they still embody much valuable matey 
the historian who shall hereafter nuderta) 
sift all the facts and render a cool and 
tial judgment.—Inspired possibly by 4 
bors of the Massachusetts Military Histo) 
Society, at the instance of the Messrs. s,, 
ner number of gentlemen have preya 
series of monographs of the most in nial 
campaigns of the civil war, describing | 
nute detail the operations and actic 
attended them, and expressing decisiy: 
ions upon their plan and condnuet. 
relates to the great contending parties 
conflict, the writers have exhibited exempla 
candor, and, except unimportant matters 
of detail, their record has the impress of a 
racy and substantial fairness. All hay: 
been so successful, however, in liberating t 
selves from their predilections and 

nisms when dealing with some of the mor 
minent actors on the Union side: and thouy) 
undoubtedly moved by an honest desire to 
rive at the real facts and to do no intentio 
injustice, several of the writers exhibit an as 
perity toward individuals—in itself a sus) 
cious indication—which many will prono 
unwarranted, or at least not sustained by sat 
isfactory evidence. In one instance (that of 
General Doubleday’s account of the battle of 
Gettysburg) the claim of an otherwise hig 
meritorious sketeh to full credence is serious 
impaired by the fact that its author sits i 
judgment on a ease in which he is an inter: 
ested party, and while defending himself, evit- 
icises another who has passed away without 
the opportunity for a hearing. Several of t! 
volumes composing the series—more particn 
larly Judge Force’s From Fort Henry to Cor- 
inth,ta narrative of events in the West from 
the summer of 1861 to May, 1862, including the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, and th: 
battles of Shiloh and Corinth ; General Webbs 
The Peninsula? a sketch of MeClellan’s can- 
paign, from his appointment to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac to the end of the 
Seven Days’ Battles; General Cist’s memoir of 
The Army of the Cumberland,’ covering the peri- 


So fay 


By Hon. M. F. For 
Brevet Major-Gener 
New York: Charles Scri! 


4 From Fort Henry to Corinth. 
late Brigadier-General and 
U.S.V., ete. 12mo, pp. 204. 
ner’s Sons. 

5 The Peninsula, MeClellan’s Campaign of 1862 
ALEXANDER 8S. Wess, LL.D., President of the Coll 
of New York, Assistant Chief of Artillery, Art f 
Potomac, ete. 12mo, pp. 219. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

6 The Army of the Cumberland. By Henry W. Cist 
Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.V., ete. 12mo, pp. 29 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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‘ pare its formation to the end of the battles 
of ( jattanooga; and a memoir of The Army 
Cader Pope,’ from the appointment of that of- 
‘ » the command of the Army of Virginia 
thee aypointment of MeClellan to the gen- 
ral command in September, 1562—are special 
indie Of great excellence both from a literary 
nistorical point of view, being vigorous 
and chaste in their style, full in their array of 
facts and in their collation of evidence, and | 
vartial in their judgments on most essential 
bating, in the case of the able and in- 
cisive Mm noir by Mr. Ropes, the presence of | 
ecasional personal asperities that are as un- 
necessary as they are in questionable taste. 
The other volumes of the series, so far as they 
jave been received, are The Outbreak of the Re- 
jiliono a sketch preliminary to the series, by 
Johu G. Nicolay, describing the opening of the 

yr. the state of public feeling, North and 
South, that attended it, the immediate acts 
that precipitated it, and the political and 
military events that occurred in the interval 
from the election of Lincoln to the end of the 
first battle of Bull Run; The Antietam and 
Fredevicksburg,? by General F. W. Palfrey, an 
account of the military situation and opera- 
tious from the re-instatement of McClellan to 
the general command on September 2, 1862, to 
the end of the battle of Fredericksburg; and 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,’® by General 
Doubleday, a memoir of military events from 
tle appointment of Hooker to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, through the cam- 
paigns of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg to 
the retreat of Lee after the last-named battle. 
These are all respectable performances, but 
lack certain of the qualities that are essential 
to the dignity and impartiality of history. 
The series is a useful one for the careful ac- 
counts the several volumes give of the opera- 
tions of which they treat, their minute descrip- 
tions of the handling of the contending armies 
in important battles, and their scientitic dis- 
cussion and exposition of vital strategie and 
ilitary movements and operations. 


poits, 


THE increased attention that has been given 
to the study of English literature in our high- 
er schools and colleges, and the increasing 
number of scholars in each who, under the im- 
pulse of this newly awakened interest, are en- 
gaged in studying the history of our language, 
and in tracing the origin and mutations of its 
verbal forms, have made a concise etymologi- 
cal dictionary or hand-book of the tongue an 


* The Army Under Pope. By Joun CopMan Ropes, of 
the Military Society of Massachusetts, ete. 12mo, pp. 
2. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

* The Outbreak of the Rebellion. By Joun G. Nicouay. 
Imo. pp. 220. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

’ The Antietam and Fredericksburg. By Francis 
Wixtnrop Parrey, late Colonel Massachusetts In- 
fantry, and Brigadier-General U.S.V., ete. 12mo, pp. 
22s. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Chancelorsvile and Gettysburg. By ABNER Dov- 
BLEDAY, late Brevet Major-General U.S.A., ete. 12mo, 


pp. 43. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


indispensable part of our educational appara- 
tus. It is true that in our great American 
dictionaries large space is allotted to etymolo- 
gy, and that the eminent specialists who have 
had charge of this department have kept fully 
abreast of the latest researches by their new 
and valuable contributions to Jinguistic know- 
ledge. But these have become so encyclo- 
pedic and inconveniently bulky as to be prac- 
tically useless as hand-books for the student, 
however valuable they may be as books of re- 
ference for the library. ‘The same is true, in a 
less degree, of the larger etymological diction- 
aries which, along with the etymologies of 
words, give the history of their use, accom- 
panied by elaborate illustrative comments, 
references, and discussions. What has been 
needed is a compact and convenient band- 
book of etymology, presenting the parent 
forms and stems, and the mutations of words, 
rightly spelled and accentuated, from which 
the use of words and the illustrative comments 
should be eliminated, save where some special 
point is necessary to be known for the sake of 
the etymology. Such a hand-book" has been 
prepared by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge, 
on the basis of his larger etymological dic- 
tionary, and has been published in this coun- 
try by the Messrs. Harper as a part of their 
excellent series for students. The present 
work is not a mere abridgment of the larger 
dictionary, such as might have been prepared 
by any diligent book-maker, but has been al- 
most entirely rewritten by Mr. Skeat with the 
utmost conciseness compatible with clearness 
and utility, and with such corrections and ad- 
ditions as later research and experience sug- 
gest. A statement of the principles by which 
he has been governed in its preparation will 
best illustrate its scope. Among these the 
most important are the following: the omis- 
sion of cognate forms when their sense agrees 
with that of the English word; the elimina- 
tion of the history of the use of words, com- 
ments, ete., in conformity with the plan out- 
lined in the earlier part of this notice; the 
arrangement of derivatives from intluential 
Latin, English, and Scandinavian roots under 
the heading of the primary word, with cross- 
references to the words so grouped in their 
alphabetical order; and the enforcement of the 
scholar’s attention upon the phonetic laws by 
which Anglo-Saxon sounds, in common with 
those of all the various Aryan languages, are 
regulated. As it is not a defining dictionary, 
meanings are not given in the case of common 
words, but explanations of original forms are 
inserted where they are necessary ; and as it 
does not aspire to be an exhaustive vocabu- 
lary, its word-list is confined mainly to words 
of most frequent occurrence, together with a 


1 4 Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. Stu 
dents’ Series. 12mo, pp. 616. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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few that are remarkably prominent in litera- | 


ture, and those that are homonymous. Words 
are given in their alphabetical order, but those 
that are derivatives are only explained under 
some more primary form, the cross-references 
to which are supplied; the language to which 
each belongs is denoted by parenthetical let- 
ters; the order of derivatives is always from 


early to earlier forms; symbols are employed | 
to distinguish such cognate forms as are ad- | 
duced to illustrate or confirm the etymology, | 
and also to denote original Aryan roots, deriv- | 


ative and theoretical forms, and certain intlu- 
ential Icelandie, Middle English, and Seandi- 
navian forms. Care is uniformly exercised to 
distinguish the conjectural or speculative 
from that which is certain, and valuable ta- 
bles are supplied of prefixes, suffixes, Aryan 
roots, and homonymous words, and showing 
the distribution of the words of the tongue 
according to the languages from which they 
are derived. This cursory outline will enable 
those who are engaged in instructing students 
in the history of the English langnage to es- 
timate the value and convenience of the work 
as an etymological manual. 

Ir Mr. Carlyle’s Reminiscences of My Trish 
Journey’? does not prove fatal to the enthusi- 
asm of his admirers, it will at least put their 
endurance to a severe test. Nothing as little 
worth reading ever escaped from his pen. In 
a tacitly apologetic preface, Mr. Froude in- 
forms the reader that the manuscript of these 
reminiscences is not one of those which were 
intrusted to him by Mr. Carlyle, but that Mr. 
Carlyle gave it to his secretary, who gave it to 
Mr. Thomas Ballantyne, who sold it to a Mr. 
Anderson, from whom it came into the hands 
of its London publishers, who, being free to do 
with it as they pleased, asked Mr. Froude’s 
opinion as to the propriety of giving it to the 
world, and he saw no objection to their doing 
so. Mr. Froude adds that the manuscript“ eon- 
sists merely of fragmentary notes to which Mr. 
Carlyle attributed no importance.” Mr. Car- 
lyle seldom underestimated his own work, and 
in this instance his valuation was a thoroughly 
just one. It isto be regretted that Mr. Froude 
did not confirm it, for the book has no impor- 
tance. It is a mere medley of ernude jottings, 
dyspeptic railings, and rumblings of self-con- 
ceit, with here and there a gleam of sane sense 
and keen observation, but, on the whole, to use 
one of Carlyle’s own phrases, forming “an ugly, 
indistinet smear, full of noise and confusion, no 
figure distinct in it.” 


Mr. LONGFELLOW died on the 24th of March 
last, and on the 27th of April Mr. F. H. Under- 
wood had completed a biographical sketch'’ 


12 Reminiscences of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 12mo, pp. 227. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.’ 4to, pp. 
2. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
13 Henry Wadsworth Longfelow. A Biographical 


Lith of 
Kennedy 
and both volumes were in the hands of , 


of the poet, which was followed on t}, 

| May by a memoir'* by Mr. W. Sloane 
in the last weeks of May. As mieht igs 
| pected from such rapid work, bot} 
| bear evident marks of haste. A large 
of irrelevant matter is introduced: 
opinions and rash criticisms are yent) es 
time and sober second thought would lay 
lowed or weeded out, and the large ayyoy 
miscellaneous material of which they aye, 
posed is often so carelessly dovetailed 
give a disjointed appearance to the narra 
These defects are less apparent in Mr, 1 
wood’s book than in Mr. Kennedy's. 
there are portions of the former whi h 
searcely be improved, especially where | 
| ollections of his personal conversations a 
| intercourse with Mr. Longfellow are intrody, 
| to illustrate the traits and habits of th ! 
| the methods of the author, and the histo, 
particular poems. Several of his studies of 
the poet’s separate works are fine sper 
of terse and vigorous eriticism rally qual. 
ified with panegyrie. Mr. Kennedy seldom 
ventures upon original criticism, but is cont nt 
to cite the opinions of others; and by his in- 
dustry in collecting these from all quarters, 
covering the whole of Mr. Longfellow’s carver, 
| he has done good service, notwithstanding t} 
| his defective arrangement of them is unpl 
| santly suggestive of the array of testimony 

| with which merchants are wont to commer 
| their wares to the publie. There is a remark- 
| 
| 
| 


be ey. 


8 


able uniformity in the plan of both voh 

Both observe the same order, and both derive 

the bulk of their materials, clothed in almost 

identical language, from the same author 

In Mr. Underwood’s sketch, however, these 
common materials are blended with other mat- 
| ter into a comparatively continuous narrative, 
while in Mr. Kennedy’s they are merely so many 
detached clippings. Despite their impertee- 
tions, both volumes are valuable for their large 
accumulations of biographical and bibliograph- 
ical fragments, and will perform a useful pro- 
visional office pending the publication of the 
more elaborate account of the life of Longfel- 
low, including his correspondence, which is in 
course of preparation with the sanction of his 
family. 


ities, 
} 


Mr. NorDHOFF is to be taken quite literally 
when he says, in the preface to his new and 
| revised edition of California for Health, Plea- 
sure, and Residence,'® that the book has been al- 


14 Henry W. Longfellow. Biography, Anecdote, Let- 
ters, Criticism. By W.SLOANE KENNEDY. pp. 
Cambridge: Moses King. 

18 California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. ! 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, thor- 
oughly Revised. Giving Detailed Accounts of the Cul- 
ture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Orange, L« 1, 
Olive, and other Semi-tropical Fruits, Colony Settle- 
ments, Methods of Irrigation, ete. By CHaries Norp- 
HOFF. 8VO, pp. 206. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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npeared, nine Years ago, we read it with avid- | ments,its coffee-houses, newspapers, and modes 
a and since then it has been a familiar re- | of locomotion, its solid men, eccentric charae- 
sayee-book for information on a variety of | ters, and leaders in fashion and polities, its busi- 
¢ +. coneerning which no other work on | ness, diversions, manners, dress, and church, 
a is as full and explicit or as trust- | society, and theatre life, and various other as- 
and on a comparison of the old famil- | pects of the past—combining a kaleidoscopic 
vewith the new, the extent of the fresh | medley pleasantly provocative of conversation 

= that has been introduced, necessitated | without entailing much mental exertion. 
important changes that have taken | Taking for its basis his experiences of country 
the State, isa continual surprise. Mr. | life on a swamp farm in the barrens or brush 
has brought the record down to the } country of South Jersey, Dr. J. E. Garretson 
year, adapting the work to the needs | (John Darby) has made a book'* which, despite 
sts, health or pleasure seekers, business | the occasional stiltedness and afieeted ease of 
riculturists, and prospective settlers, | its style, is a genial and spirited transcript of 
ne the precise information that each | a phase of pioneer life that exists at the very 
require in satisfactory detail, The book | heart of our civilization, as distinctive as any 
‘g bea tifully printed, copiously illustrated, | at the far West, though with a difference in its 
equipped with excellent maps showing | manifestation. Abounding in dry and caustie 


» points of special interest to travellers. | humor, shrewd observation, and keen common- 


—_— sense, Dr. Garretson’s descriptions of the steps 
Now that the fervid days are upon us, we | in the process of transforming the swainp lands 
rominded of a budget of books on our table | of New Jersey into rich gardens, fertile fields, 
ive as suitable for summer reading as | lusty vineyards, and smiling villages of thrifty 
fruits are for summer eating, like them | and industrious workers, and his sketches of 
ng cooling, refreshing, grateful to the taste, | the local, personal, and social environments of 
ht, and easy of digestion, and if not con- | those who are engaged in the operation, com- 
uting materially to solid nourishment, yet | bine the spice of novelty with the solid pud- 
inistering sensibly to relishing and healthful ding of valuable information.—A pleasant book 
enjoyment. Lying nearest to our hand is a] to take up for an oceasional short browse is 
volume of genial and quiet sketches by Charles | Mr. Wilson Flagg’s Haleyon Days,? a collection 
Lanman, Recollections of Curious Characters and | of brief general descriptions of nature as re- 
Pleasant Places,’ in which that pleasant writer, vealed under New England skies through a 
the practiced hand of a literary veteran, | New England atmosphere, interspersed with 
revives the memory of by-gone manners and | essays on the sentiments awakened by natural 
old-time modes of life and travel, describes the | scenes and aspects. Several of Mr. Flagyg’s 
quaint or picturesque nooks-of-the-world of | studies, notably those on way-side shrubbery, 
our hemisphere, and haunts beloved of the | flowers and their haunts, old roads and wood 
disciples of the rod and gun, depicts scenes | paths, old orchards and houses, cloud phantas- 
and happenings in forest and clearing and | magoria, weather signs, trout streams, and an- 
farm, recounts adventures by sea and at the gling, are delightful tidbits.—Although it is 
brook-side, and sketches the life-history of | primarily a record of artist life in Paris, Mr. 
some noble or peeuliar character, who is none | Henry Bacon's 1 Parisian Year? is a vivacious 
the less worth knowing beeause hitherto all | cicerone for the non-professional visitor, intro- 
unknown to fame. The thoughtful reader of | ducing him to much that eseapes the average 
quiet tastes will find Mr. Lanman’s book an | traveller, and graphically pieturing the city 
agreeable and thoroughly cheerful summer | under its changing aspects from month to 
companion.—There is just enough of the tla- | month throughout the year.—Summer Glean- 
vor of the past in a posthumous volume by | ings?! is the title of a book to be used rather 
Abram C. Dayton, entitled Last Days of Knick- | than read. In portfolio form, it is a combina- 
erbocker Life in New York,’ to commend it to | tion of a diary, sketeh-book, and book for the 
those who have turned their backs on the New | preservation of collections. Covering the three 
York of to-day to seek a respite in the country | summer months, each page is appropriated to 
from its business turmoil and the furnace-like | a day, a space being left on each for notes, an- 
breath of its midsummer streets, especially if | other for a pen or pencil sketch, and a third 
they are curious about old-time metropolitan | for pressed ferns or flowers. The paper is of 
men and manners, customs and localities, or a texture suitable to all these uses, and the 
old enough to find entertainment in comparing | book is so bound that it will hold the pressed 
recollections, The volume is a series of desul- | specimens without losing its shape. Aside from 
tory talks describing the surface features of the | — : : 
New York of half a century ago—its streets, ho- pp-212. 
tels, churches, theatres, police and fire depart- | "19 By Wiisonx i2mo, pp. 311. 
= | Boston: Estes and Lauriat 
Recollections of Curious Characters and Pleasant | ® A Parisian Year. By HENRY Bacon. Mlustrated 
Places. By CHARLES LANMAN. 8vo, pp. 351. Edin- | by the Author. 16mo, pp. 225. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
burgh: David Douglas. | thers. 
" Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. By | 2) Summer Gleanings. Compiled and Arranged by 
ApramC. Dayton. 16mo, pp.275. New York: George | Ros— Porter. Long 8vo. New York: White and 
W. Harlan. | Stokes. 
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its convenience, the book is an invitation to 


habits of observation and reflection. 


ALTHOUGH the reader of Miss Woolson’s 
Anne? knows that it is a novel, and may have 
been incited to read it because he knew it to 
be one, yet while he is engaged in reading it 
the thought that it is a fiction never enters his 
mind to disturb the genuine human interest 
he takes in its characters, and especially in its 
central figure the heroine. 
for this far to seek. Miss Woolson’s men and 
women real. In her hands character is 
a growth, which does not need to be labelled 
in order to be comprehended, but reveals it- 
self by admitting us to a sight of the processes 
of its evolution. We know the character of 
her actors by what they say and think and do. 
We see the traits that contribute to their in- 
dividuality and create their personal identity. 
When they speak, we recognize their voices. 
Indeed, seldom has any biographer traced the 
personal and mental development of a real in- 
dividual and the intluences that contributed 
to it with greater minuteness and fidelity to 
life than they have been traced by Miss Wool- 
son in the case of the ideal Anne. 


Nor is the reason 


are 


| 


| 


| Sturgis; A Reverend Idol,?® by an anony 


. . 
tion of stories, by Mrs. Pender Cud ip (An 


Thomas); The Revolt of Man,?7 by ay ay, 
mous writer; Dick's Wandering,** \yy 


author; Aschenbroedel,”? an anonymous 


the “No Name Series”; Guerndale,* 18 
Dale; The Eleventh Commandment,2 
Italian of Barrili; Barriers Burned Aya, 
cheap popular edition), by E. P. Roes and ¢ 


sie,** by Minnie E. Kenney. 


Tue late Dean Stanley displayed 
sonal characteristics as a man and a t 
more vividly in his sermons than in any of 
of his writings, and in none of thesé 
individuality so manifest as in his Sering 


| Special Occasions,*® just published by the Messrs 
| Harper. These sermons were preached in Wes 


| minster Abbey from the day followin 


lls 
stallation as Dean of Westininster, in 
May, 1276. Several of them are on histo 


subjects of antiquarian interest, suggested 


| incidents in English or ecclesiastical histopy 


The result. | 


is a consisteney and continuity of character 


that leaves us in no doubt as to her personal 
identity. Anneis always Anne. Strong, pure, 
loving, faithful, and true in her early girlhood, 
so she ever remains ; self-sacrifice, self-surren- 
der, and a protecting care for others were her 
earliest and her latest characteristics; the 
budding virtues that with her rare beauty and 
grand physique constituted the charm and 
promise of her childhood, grew with her years 
and expanded with her growth, and became 
the crown and glory of her noble womanhood. 
If we thus insensibly find ourselves thinking 
and speaking of Anne as if she were “a being 
breathing thoughtful breath,” it is due to the 
glamour of Miss Woolson’s art, which stamps 
the impression of reality on incident and char- 
acter, and invests the persons of her creations 
with genuine human qualities and attributes. 


THe limitations of this department will not 
permit extended reference to the novels that 
have accumulated during the month, and we 
announce the choicest of them by their titles 
only. Our selection comprises the following: 
Marion Fay? by Anthony Trollope; Mount 
Royal** by Miss Braddon; Two Old Cats,?> by 
Miss Virginia W. Johnson; Our Set,?® a collee- 

22 Anne. A Novel. By Constance FENIMORE WOOL- 
son. 16mo, pp. 40. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

23 Marion Fay. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 119. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

24 Mount Royal. A Novel. 
* Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

25 Two Old Cats. By Virernta W. Jonnson. 
lin Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 4. 
and Brothers 

26 Our Set. A Collection of Stories. By ANNIE 
Tuomas. Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 52. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


By Miss M. E. Brappon. 
ito, pp. 87. New York: 


Frank- 
New York: Harper 


| th 


and there are others on the death of emi 
statesmen and men of letters, on marked events 
in the lives of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and other members of the royal family, and 
the religious aspects of science, geology, and 
architecture. None of them are marked \y 
intensity of religious feeling, but all teach a 
high and earnest morality, and are couched 
manly and vigorous English. 


ALTHOUGH they have been previously 1o- 
ticed in this Record, the publication of thie 
volumes of the “ English Men of Letters”®’ in 
a single number of the “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary” is a literary event of so great popular 
significance and importance as to warrant a 
brief announcement of the fact. The number 
comprises John Milton, Alecander Pepe, aud Will- 
iam Cowper. In connection with each of t] 
poets a biographical sketch is combined with 
an account of his works and the history of his 
writings, copious enough to be protitable for 
knowledge and life, and yet brief enough to 
serve for those whose leisure is scanty. 


ese 


27 The Revolt of Man. Leisure Hour Series.”’ 16mo, 
pp. 257. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
Dick's Wandering. By JULIAN STURGIS. 


120, pp 
397. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


294 Reverend Idol. A Novel. 12mo, pp. 450. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood and Co. 

30 Aschenbroedel. ** No Name Series.”’ 16mo, pp. 331 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

31 (Juerndale, 

32 The Eleventh Commandment. A Romance. By AN 
ToN GiuLtio Barritst. Translated by Ciara Bet 


1kmo, pp. 377.. New York: William 8. Gottsberger 


33 Barriers Burned Away. By E. P. Rok. Paper, 4to, 
pp. 76. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 
Gypsie, By MINNIE E. KENNEY. Sq. 16mo0, pp. 313 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

3% Sermons on Special Occasions. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster Abbey 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 60. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 7 

36 Three Volumes of the “ English Men of Letters 

Edited by Joun Morey. 1. John Milton, by Mark 
-ATTISON. 2 Alexander Pope, by LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 
William Cowper, by GoLDWIn S™itu. “ Franklin Squar 
Library.” 4to, pp. 98. New York: Harper and Bro- 
ers. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of June. 


In Congress the following bills were pass- | 


. Geneva Award for the distribution of the 
; ropriated moneys, Senate, May 23; joint 
ition appropriating $10,000,000 for deti- 


narmy pension appropriations for the | 


nt vear, Senate, May 24, House, June 19; 


{ppropriation, with section providing | 


compulsory retirement at the age of sixty- 
e, June 6; General Deticieney Appro- 
ill, House, June 8; Japanese Indem- 
Senate, June 13; Legislative, Executive, 
| Judicial Appropriation, House, June 14; 
and Harbor Appropriation, $17,367,275, 
ise, June 17; bill regulating the carriage 
f passengers by sea, Senate, June 19.—A bill 
‘amend the Constitution so as to give the 
ffrage to women was favorably reported to 
Senate June 5.—The House settled dis- 
L election cases as follows: the Mackey- 
ibble, in favor of Mr. Mackey ; Bisbee-Finley, 
i favor of Mr. Bisbee; and the Eighth Ala- 
i Distriet, in favor of William M. Lowe. 
Tariff Commissioners nominated by Presi- 
deut Arthur were confirmed June 20, 
State Conventions nominated as follows: 
Jabama Democratic, Montgomery, June®, Gen- 
eral BE. A. O'Neal, Governor; Arkansas Demo- 
cratic, Little Rock, June 17, Clifton R. Breck- 


at 


inridge, Congressman at Large ; Kansas Green- | 


back and anti-Monopoly, Emporia, D. J. Cole | 
for Congress from the Third District, and S. H. | 
Wood for Congressman at Large; Maine Green- | 


back, Bangor, Solon Chase for Governor, 2nd 


aud D. B. Averill, Congress; Maine Republic- 


an, Portland, June 13, Colonel Frederick Ro- | 


bie, Governor; North Carolina Liberal, Ra- 
leigh, June 7, and Republican, Raleigh, June 
14, Oliver H. Dockerey, Congressman at Large ; 
Ohio Republiean, Columbus, June 7 

Townsend, Secretary of State (renominated) ; 
Ohio Greenback, Columbus, June 7, George L. 
Hoffer, Secretary of State; Pennsylvania Inde- 


pendent Republican, Philadelphia, May 24, | 


John Stewart, Governor, L. B. Dutt, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. 

The Utah Constitutional Convention, at Salt 
Lake City, June 7, adopted a memorial to Con- 
gress urging the admission of the Territory as 
a State. 

The Oregon election, held June 5, resulted 
in an average Republican majority of 100. 

Henry B. Anthony was elected, June 13, 
United States Senator from Rhode Island for 
the fifth term. 


| to Alexandria. 


| Germany. 
William F. Eaton, Eben O. Gary, B. K. Kellock, | 


7, Charles | 


| 


| D.C., Brevet Major-General George D. Ramsay, 
U.S.A., aged eighty years. 


The Freneh Chamber of Deputies, discussing | 


the Judiciary Reform Bill, June 10, voted, 234 
to 212, in favor of choosing judges by election. 


The Divoree Bill passed the Chamber of | 


Deputies June 20, 
A bill was introduced in the Spanish Cham- 


Chitor’s Wistorical Herard, 


ber of Deputies, June 10, providing for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in Cuba, and 
granting the slaves civil rights. 

The Tobacco Monopoly Lill was rejected by 
the Prussian Reichstag, June 14, by a vote of 
276 to 43. 

The coronation of the Czar of Russia has 
been deferred a year, owing to a plot of the 
Nihilists against the imperial family. 

Egyptian affairs have been greatly disturbed 
during the month. On May 25, England and 
France sent an ultimatum requiring the tem- 
porary removal of Arabi Bey from the country, 
With retention of rank and pay, and the resig- 
nation of the ministry. The ministry rejected 
the ultimatum, and then resigned. Complete 
anarchy followed, and great excitement pre- 
vailed. The army violently insisted on the re- 
instatement of Arabi Bey as Minister of War, 
and he was re-appointed. On Sunday, June 
11, serious riots broke out in Alexandria be- 
tween the hostile natives and the Europeans, 


in which 340 of the latter were killed. A panie 


ensued, and many hundred Europeans left the 
country. The Khedive left Cairo and went 
Ragheb Pasha undertook the 
formation of a new ministry, and further time 
was allowed the Porte for consideration as to 
its acceptance of the Conference. 

DISASTERS, 

May 24.—Coal mine explosion, Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, Six men killed. 

May 30.—Railroad collision near Heidelberg, 
Eight persons killed. 

June 1.—Twenty panpers burned to death in 
the poor-house at Osthammer, Sweden. 

June 4.—Schooner Industry capsized on Lake 
Michigan. All hands lost. 

June 12.—Several persons killed by a terrific 
hail-storm in the Indian Territory. 

June 14.— British steamer l’era foundered off 
Cape Race. Eleven men lost. 

June 15.—Eleven persons drowned by the 
flood at Winchester, Kentucky. 

June 18.—Cyclone passed overGrinnell, lowa, 
destroying half the town, and killing more than 
one hundred persons. Very destructive storms 
also in Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 


OBITUARY. 


May 23.—In New York city, Moses Taylor, 
in his seventy-seventh year.—In Washington, 


June 2.—At Caprera, General Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, in his seventy-sixth year. 
In New York city, Dr. John F. Gray, 
aged seventy-seven years. 

June 15.—At Columbus, Ohio, ex-Governor 
William Dennison, in his sixty-seventh year. 

June 16.—In Paris, France, General Ernest 
| L. O. C. de Cissey, aged seventy years. 


June 5. 
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RAIN IDYLS. 


I.—IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE farmer stands at his honeysuckled por- | 

tal, looking at the sky, while the expression | 
floating across his features shows he is hun- | 
His boy wants it to rain also, 
but for a different reason. The farmer wants | 
rain to develop his vegetables; the boy wants | 
it to enable him to stay at home from school. | 
But it won't rain; it will only threaten, and 
look just as though it is going to burst forth 
at any moment. The clouds are purple ; so is 
the farmer, and his face looks like an egg-plant 
frosted with fog. The clouds suddenly come 
up like a great army, and just as the agricul- 
turist imagines they are going to burst, they re- 
tire, like a convention of delegates taking a 
recess previous to a fresh ballot, and the sun 
comes out, and makes everything bright, ex- 
cept the face of the farmer as he contemplates 
watering the farm with the pump, and the 
features of the small boy as he starts school- 
ward, his mind lined with unhappy thoughts 
and his trousers with shingles. 


gering for rain. 


Ir.—IN THE CITY. 

The book-keeper swings nervously about on 
his stool. You can easily tell he is a book- 
keeper, because he wears a long drab duster, 
has his hair faultlessly arranged, wipes his pen 
on his sleeve, and displays a poetic wanness 
that betrays an unrighteous affection for and 
relationship withready-made apple-dumplings. 

Is the young book-keeper unhappy ? 

Oh yes, the young book-keeper is unhappy. 

Why is the young book-keeper unhappy ? 

Why, because it looks like rain. 

That is the reason the young book-keeper 
isuphappy. That is the reason he gets off his 
throne aud looks out of the window, and stops 
adding in the middle of a column to ask some 
one if it is going to clear up, and borrows all 
the morning papers to consult, and puts his 
hand out of the door, and feels all over the at- 
mosphere for drops, and watches to see if pe- 
destriaus have their umbrellas up, down, with 
them, or at home. 

It is plain that he doesn’t care anything about 
the welfare of the crops. He doesn’t care if 
carrots are worth twenty dollars a barrel next 
winter. He doesn’t care if the country is 
prostrated by a paucity of parsnips in the au- 
tumn. He doesn’t care if the sun burns the 
grass as yellow as a sunflower or the chaste 
envelope of a ham. What he wants is clear 
weather—at least for a few hours. 

Why does he want clear weather for only a 
few hours? 

Why, because his salary is eight weeks over- 
drawn. 


What has that to do with the weather ? 


Drawer, 


A great deal, and his anxiety is as follows: 
he can’t draw any more; he is down to jis 
dollar; he is engaged to take his lady to the 
theatre, and if it doesn’t rain, he sees j 
he can manage the horse-car: but if it 
he marvels much as to the manner iy w] 
he is to overcome a carriage, or rather a hack. 
man, 

And that is why the book-ke per does 
want rain much more keenly than the ag 
turalist does, 


R. kK. M 
HIS LOVE. 

Ir was evening in the country. The mn 
beams peeped softly between the leaves of } 
pulseless elm, and kissed the song-birds Jost 
in happy dreams. The rose and the lily were 
asleep, so were the parsnip and the string 
bean, and all the amorous air was toned with 
languid scent to the sublime altitude ofa swel! 
drug store. 

They were walking up the shady 
from the village whither he had taken her to 
prove his boundless admiration and love at a 
tive-cent soda-water fountain, 

“No,” he commenced, for he knew they were 
getting near her vine-clad cottage, : 


| hadn't much time to lose, “my love for you 


shall never wane, wilt, or grow less. Wit 
you I shall sail through life as tranquilly as 
over a placid moon-lit lake in a flat-bottomed 


boat, with a virtnoso at the stern playing 1] 
‘Old Folks at Home’ on an accordion. You 
are my evening star this evening and every 
other evening, and you shall have a seal-skin 
sacque every Christmas.” 

She clutched his ready-made coat 
its sleeve—in a wild ecstasy of ineffable delight, 
while he continued: * You are the sweet par- 
ticular idol of my life, and I shall take you to 
the circus next week. My love for you is deep 
as the iceman’s cunning and the plumber’s 
pocket, which, like a spring, refills itself when 
drained. Mine is a wild enthusiastic passion 
that will withstand the rigors of the aretic 
butcher and milliner. The strawberry vender 
may lose the cunning of the hand that ar- 
ranges the meaner specimens below the large 
ones in the three-quarter-pint measure which 
he guarantees to hold a quart; but my love 
you will never lose, even if you bet it ona horse- 
race. Ah, yes, fair Imogen, while life lasts you 
shall have in me a defender against all the tr- 
als and tribulations of this vexed, uncertain 
life. My love for you burns like a dollar in a 
poet’s pocket; it also burns like you suowy 
star, and not till that goes out—” 

“Tt has just gone out,” she broke in. 

“ Alas, too true!” he sighed. “TI have been 
swearing by a Fourth-of-July balloon.” 

And he didn’t say another word until he good- 
nighted at the gate. R. K. M. 


or rather 


: 
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FROM DANBURY. | 

THERE are people cynical enough to believe 

she world is Wanting in gratitude. They nev- 
» saw an undertaker hover around a doctor. 


There are eleven thousand more females 
males in Connecticut, but there are just 
iy shingle nails officiating as buttons in 
State as in any other ofits size. This can 
pwn by a reference to the record in the 
e of the Secretary of the State. 


than 
t 


The spring poets have given way to the po- 


tato-bugs. | 
| 
} 


There was a hair-pin on the White Street | 
Bridge this morning. It was a very little | 
v, was this hair-pin, and the thoughtless 
public passed unconsciously over it. But 
while it was a trifle on the bridge it was a 
ower somewhere else. In some home on this 
bright summer morning there is a woman tear- 
» around after that hair-pin, declaring, as 
sa mouth full of hair will permit her, 
it does beat all she can’t lay anything | 
lown for a minute without somebody making 
off with it. J. Dis, DB: 


DEACON MARK KIAH AND HIS MINISTER. 

Tur rhyming literature derived from Mark 
n's 
“Punch, punch for the passenjaire”’ 

il another source, doubtless unknown to that 
jopular author, whom I would therefore by no 
means deprive of the credit of “finding out 
knowledge of witty inventions.” 

I listened to this peculiar refrain at least 
half a century ago from Deacon Currier, or, 
as it was and is still pronounced in Newbury- 
port, Kiah, where he was also familiarly eall- 
ed Mark. One evening the good man was con- 
ducting a prayer-meeting in Parson Milton’s 
vestry. Now his reading, which was all-suf- 
ficient for the occasion, was mainly confined to 
the Bible and the psalmody of Dr. Watts, whom 
he considered infallible in doctrine and in ver- 
sification. Of course, to a mind like his, rhyme 
was the essence of poetry, and as he could not 
for a moment suppose that Dr. Watts would 
sacrifice the proper jingling of the ultimate to 
sentiment or expression, he made the last syl- 
lables of the lines strictly conformable : 


“* Broad is the road that leads to dath, 
And thousands walk together there, 
3ut wisdom shows a narrow path 
With here and there a travellaire.’” 
The deacon was somewhat deaf, and he, more- 
over, had a habit of sleeping at intervals 
through the sermon, sometimes even begin- 
uing his nap before the closing of the hymn 
that preceded the discourse. Thus it was 
that one Sunday Parson Milton failed to make 
himself understood by him when he related 
how an angel came down from heaven and 
took a coal from the altar, with which he 


upon him the next day, and asked him ‘if he 
had found his colt.” 

“What colt?” demanded the parson. 

“Why, that air colt o’ yourn you give notice 
about in the sermon yesterday, that an Indian 
eame down from Haverhill and took it by the 
halter,” replied the sympathetic deacon. 

“Tl tell you what, Mark,” roared the min- 
ister, “Tl keep you awake in future, so that 
youll know the difference between Bible and 
horse talk.” 

True to his intention, on the next Sunday 
he gave out an unusnally long hymn, on which 
the bass-viol sawed away so long that at its 
close the top of the deacon’s head had fallen 
back on the railing of his pew, and his mouth 
was set fora tly-trap. Quietly the parson then 
rose in the pulpit, and exclaimed, in a voice of 


| thunder, Mark!” 


In an instant Kiah jumped to his feet, and 
before he could realize where he was, answer- 
ed the supposed eall upon him with an equally 
lond Halloo!” 

Perfeetly regardless of him, Parson Milton 
continued: “* Mark, I say, ‘the perfect man, 
and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace” You will find these words in 
the thirty-seventh Psalm and thirty-seventh 
verse.” 

During the sermon that followed, Deacon 
Mark Kiah, it need not be added, was wide- 
awake. 


MODERN FABLES. 
THE CART AND THE HORSE. 

AN Insane Teamster having placed the Cart 
before his Horse, the latter could not forbear 
a Horse-Laugh in his Collar as he beheld his 
Master standing up on his back, and belabor- 
ing the unfortunate Vehicle with the Whip. 
What, however, was his Surprise and Indigna- 
tion when, the End of the Journey being reach- 
ed, his Master backed him under a Shoot, and 
loaded him, from a considerable Height, with 
several tons of Rock Ballast which he had con- 
tracted to convey to a Vessel! 

Morats.—This Fable Teaches us— 

1. That the Horse who boasts before he puts 
off his Harness is an Ass. 

2. That Nothing is more to be Dreaded than 
Consistency where a Man is arguing from False 
Premises; and, 

3. That Contracts for Publie Works should 
never be awarded to Parties who are not Re- 
sponsible. 

THE DOGS AND THE SHADOW. 

A Dog who was crossing a Stream on a nar- 
row Plank, bearing a piece of Meat in his 
mouth, was met by another Dog, who, pointing 
to the retlection of the Meat, convinced him 
that gigantic Profits would accrue from his 
going into the Pool, and having thus attracted 
the simple Animal's Attention, unloaded him 
from their frail support into the Water, and 
trotted away with the coveted Prize. 


touched the lips of Isaiah. Old Kiah called 


MoraL.—This Fable warns us against specu- 
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lating in Watered Stocks on an Insufficient 
Margin. 
THE AMBITIOUS SNAIL. 
A Snail, with Shining Morning Face and 
Satchel, who was creeping unwillingly to 
School, was reproved for his Laziness by an 
elderly member of the Community, who did 
not fail to descant upon the Advantages of 
Edueation. “ By applying yourself to Study, 
my young friend,” said he, “you will learn 
that you are a Gasteropod Mollusk, whom it 
would not be the Basest Flattery but rather 
the Severest Truth to style a Helir albolabris ; 
that our Ancestors were welcomed to the ta- 
bles of the Roman Emperors; and that so im- 
portant is the place which we oceupy in the 
Universe that it would take you 211,000 Years 
to crawl round the World.” Fired by this 
generous Reproach, the young Snail besought 
his Senior to instruct him at once in the art 
of Trigonometry; and while they were en- 
gaged in Triangulating the Highway, both 
became Martyrs to Science, being crushed by 
a passing Dray. 
Morat.—Thus we see the Futility of Teach- 
ing more than the Elementary Branches in the 
Publie Schools. 


THE WOLF AND LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD, 


Little Red Riding-hood having made a Cake 
all by her own self, was sent by her proud and 
happy Mother to carry it to her Grandmother. 
Upon her way she encountered a Wolf, who, 
representing himself to the credulous Child as 
the old Lady’s Newfoundland Dog, so won 
upon her confidence that she disclosed to him 
the Object of her Mission. “ Then,” said the 
crafty Wolf, “I will run on ahead and pull 
the Bobbin that the Latch may go up.” The 
silly Child, being touched with Gratitude, ac- 
cepted his services, and gave the Animal a 
nice big piece of her Cake, and the Wolf per- 
ishing miserably of indigestion long before he 
had reached the old Dame’s Cottage, Little 
Red Riding-hood obtained a new Tippet and 
Muff from his Skin, and was enabled to soothe 
her Grandmother's declining Years with Com- 
forts purchased with the Bounty paid for his 
Scalp. 

MoraL.—This Fable Shows that Cunning 
Vice should never attempt to Take the Cake 
from Confiding Innocence. 


THE LION AND THE TEMPERANCE LECTURER. 


A Lien having been taken in the Snare of 
the Hunter, was visited by a Temperance Lec- 
turer, and admonished with Severity for hav- 
ing fallen a Victim to the Gin. “TI confess my 
Fall,” meekly replied the King of Beasts; “ but 
do you not think it would be more profitable 
for you to extricate me from this Trap, and 
show me all round the Country as an Awful 
Example?” Struck with the Force of this 
Proposition, the Lecturer released the Lion, 
when the ferocious Animal, being famished by 


his long Fast, tore him to pieces and devoured 


| him, then made a Series of Trac] 
| Home in the Desert. 

Morat.—This Fable Teaches Public 
ers the Necessity of Carefulness j 
Choice of Illustrations. 


mal 


A FLORIDA MADRIGAL 
‘Tis the song of a Seminole maide) 
On the banks of the Hateche naha, 
Awaiting her lover, game laden 
Who has gone to the Istokpoga 
“Oh, why dost thou stay, Tustenugg 
My lover from far Hickpochee 
And hast thou no fear of Miceoly 
Thy rival from Withlacoochees 


“Or others who gather around me. 
Dusky heroes of chase and of w 
Oh, my love, hasten up the Kissi) 
And together we'll wander afar 


“We'll go to the Pithlachestcoatee. 
Seek hammocks on fair Waccasas 
Ascend to its head, Chattahoochee, 
Land on Sanibel, off Punta Rassa - 


Float swiftly down Caloosahatchie, 
Escaping from Okeechobee 
To the land of Halpatahtchie, 
And prairies of salt Manatee; 
‘Dream dreams on Tahopekaliga, 
Sing songs upon old Suwannee, 
Skim the surface of Woyohokalpa, 
Tuskawilla, and Okeehumkee, 
“ Wakulla, Wekiva, Homosassa, 
Cheshowiska, and Ocklawaha, 
The famous Lake Ichebucksassa, 
And yellow Apalachicola ; 
“From Okeefinoke to Ocklocknee, 
From Tallahasshee down to the sea, 
Away from all scenes that might shock 
We'll float o’er smooth Apalachee : 


thee 


“By the Tsala Apopka we'll roam, 
Hie to haunts of the sweet alligator: 
In the Southland we'll find us a home, 
Breathe the breath of the torrid equator.” 
But, absorbed by the love of Wyomi,* 
Sleek Iche,+ and fat Pemmiwa,t 
He heeded not fair Miccosouki, 
Nor again came to Hatchenaha. 
C. K. M. 
SIFTINGS FROM TEXAS. 

“How in the name of common-sense did you 
come to buy so many eggs, when I told you to 
buy only one dozen ?” said Mrs. MeSpillkins to 
| her colored “ cook lady” Matildy. 

“You tol’ me ter git one dozen, but I under- 
stood you ter say two dozen, so I tol’ de gro- 
cery man free dozen, but he understood me ter 
say four dozen, 50 he gimme five dozen.” 


A shabbily dressed tramp, driven south by 
the frigid wave last winter, applied to a mer- 
| chant of Austin for a dime with which to pur- 
| chase food. The merchant handed the tramp 

a quarter, with the request to give him back 
the change. Placing the quarter between his 
| teeth for safe-keeping, the tramp went « 


* Whiskey. + Deer. + Tur) 


| | 
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varments, and producing a double 
of small coin, gave the bewildered 
merchant his fifteen cents in nickels. 
_ “J reckon you will soon declare a dividend,” 
observed the merchant, withan unfeeling sneer. 


dful 
ind 


| herin a condition bordering on hysterics. 


“Yaas,” drawled the tramp, through his nose. | 
“Tm doin’ better than when I first started out. | 
Last year I lost more than fifty dollars by givin’ | 


fiks back too much change.” 


w-hoy was ejected with considerable 


we from a fashionable church on Austin | 


ie one Sunday. 
i ugliness is only equalled by his deep 
« and goodness of heart, was expound- 
vadifticnlt point in theology, when the cow- 
somewhat under the influence of whiskey, 
ed. Said the clergyman, impressively : 
“Beloved brethren, let me make myself a 
plainer.” 
“Yer can’t do it, ole hoss-fly,” responded the 
wretched creature. 


Old Aunt Sukey, who is supposed to be the 
lest living inhabitant of Austin, and who 
rit pass for an Egyptian mummy, was a wit- 

ess in an assault case before Justice Gregg. 
“What is your age ?” 

“My memory am powerful feeble, jedge ; but 

hit cau’t be less dan twenty-foah.” 


I 


Not long since Judge Noonan, at San An- 
o, asked a convicted horse thief the usual 
juestion as to why sentence should not be pro- 
mneed upon him according to law. 
rhe candidate for the penitentiary 
up and asked: “Judge, do you think 
vit to be imprisoned on account of 


looked 
a man 
his be- 


“Of course not,” replied the judge. 

“Then tell the sheriff to turn me loose, for it 
has always been my belief that other people’s 
iorses belonged to me.” 


“You look pale, Gus,” said an Austin dandy 
to a friend. 

“Yes; I’m so nervous I don’t know what to 
do.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Well, you see, last night I dreamed I paid 
oft my creditors, and I am worried to know 
Where in the mischief I got the money from.” 


Two San Antonio ladies met on Commerce 
Street, and one of them exclaimed : 

“Do you know what I heard about you ?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Well, I declare I heard that when your 
child was sick, and not expected to live, you 
went off toa picnic.” 

“It’s a vile slander; it was nothing but an 
excursion,” 

Just now the people of Austin are very much 


ted about burglars. For several snecessive 


houses have been entered mysteriously, | 


The clergyman, whose | 


and thus far the burglars have sueceeded in 
eluding detection. The other morning a lady 
called on a newly married friend, and found 
The 
newly married lady, by-the-way, has a female 
pet lap-dog called Fanny, of which she is very 
fond. 

“What is the matter?” asked the visitor. 

“* Burglars!—Fanny!” gasped the untortu- 
nate lady. 

“Did the burglars steal her?” 

“No; they were in the room where she was 
sleeping. Just think what a shock it must have 
been to her to wake up and find a strange gen- 
tleman in the room!” 


A gentleman living in Dallas, Texas, eom- 
plained that he suffered a great deal from 
drowsiness and loss of appetite. The doctor 
examined his tongue, and finally said: 

* You should ride on horseback at least three 
hours every day.” 

“Three whole hours! 


time to eat and sleep ?” 


When am I to find 


Uncle Mose met the Reverend Whamdoodle 
Baxter, the pastor of a colored church on Aus- 
tin Avenue, Uncle Mose is inclined to be skep- 


| tical. 


“Look heah, parson, am it a fac’ what you 
preached, dat a man and his wife am one ?” 

“Dat ar am de Gospel troof.” 

“Ef you will come down to whar I libs, and 
listen to de racket Brudder Bones and his wife 
makes when dey has a fallin’ out, you will be 
willing ter swar dat a man and his wife am 
not less dan ten or fifteen.” A. E. S. 


THE acutest of American politicians would 
find some difticulty in competing in ability 
or, Which is practically the same thing, impu- 


dence—with his Canadian cousin. Probably 
the Hon. T D , a veteran Member of 
Parliament from Ontario, should be awarded the 
championship in this respect. He was noted 
for his irregularity, or rather his regularity, in 
financial affairs, borrowing, but paying not 
again, and had probably the largest clientéle 
of creditors of any resident of his county, which, 
it may be added, gave a considerable Opposi- 
tion majority. When, therefore, our hero un- 
dertook to canvass it, his case was regarded as 
particularly hopeless. His method had the 
boldness and simplicity of true genius. The 
candidate on arriving at a village would 
promptly call upon his most furious creditor, 
and address him as follows: 

“Now, my friend, you hold my note for four 
hundred dollars, borrowed money, don’t you? 
It was protested two years ago, wasn’t it? 
You never expect to get a cent, do you now? 
Very good. And you are an uncompromising 
Tory, while Iam a Grit to the backbone. Ex- 
actly. Now let us understand each other. I 
am running for Parliament, and this is a erit 
ical stage in my affairs. If I am elected, I 
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may be able to pay my creditors. 
I will, mind you, but there is a chance that I | violent type. 


may. If Iam defeated, that’s the end of it. 


I shall have to nove out to Manitoba, and be- | tle fellow must have been quite 1 


gin life over again, and deuce a penny of you 
money will you ever see. 
you going to do?” 

And to the horror of the other candidate, 
the minority, re-enforced by Mr. D *s credit- 
ors, swept the constituency like a whirlwind. 


Come, now, what are 


Tury have a “Free Grant” district in the 
northwest of Ontario, of which entirely in- 
consistent stories are told by the Dominion 
immigration agents to the British emigrant, 
and by the British emigrant to his friends on 
his return from that Eden of isothermal lines. 
One of the most striking descriptions of the 
territory was given by an intending settler, 
who, having arrived at the house of his near- 
est neighbor, was hospitably entertained there, 
and after dinner sat upon the stoop in com- 
pany with his host, admiring the majestic 
scenery surrounding his future abode. The 
house dog had been entertainedwith a liberal 
banquet of scraps, to which he had done am- 
ple justice, and the new-comer was surprised 
to see the animal finally seize a particularly 
tempting bone, gallop with it adown the val- 
ley, scale the lofty mountain that bounded the 
prospect in that direction, and disappear over 
the summit. 

“Why, what ails the dog?” he asked of his 
neighbor-elect. 

“Well,” said the old resident, “I calculate 
that dog’s gone to bury that bone.” 

“To bury that bone? But, man, he’s some 
miles away, and he’s running like a railroad 
train.” 

* Ye-es,” replied the old resident; “but the 
fact is, the soil is kind of rocky ’round here, 
and that dog knows he has got to go a matter 
of ten or fifteen miles before he finds earth 
enough to cover that bone, and he wants to 
get back before dark.” 

The intending settler returned to England a 
week later, a madder and a wiser man. 


CuicaGo boasts, or rather boasted a magis- 
trate, one Justice O'Malley, whose eloquence 
and erudition made him the pride and delight 
of the city. 

“So, sorr,” he thundered to an old offender, 
who had often escaped what the judge always 
alluded to as “the butt end of the law’—* so, 
sorr, y'arre about to ineurr the pinilty of your 
malefactions. Justice, sorr, may purshue wid 
a leaden heel, but she smites”—here the quota- 
tion eluded him—* she smites”—triumphant- 
ly—* she smites wid a cast-oiron toe!” 


A SPECIMEN of youthful malappropriateness 
of expression was lately heard of in the expe- 
rience of a medical practitioner whose district 
lies in or about the centre of Scotland. He 
was attending a boy of about four or five years 


I don’t say | 


r| of the 


of age, who was stricken with feyey , 
In the course of treatmen: 1, 
ordered the boy’s head to be shaved. The }it. 
operation which had bee fi 
upon his head-gear. The doctor some 4; 
afterward visited his patient, and in a 
time the boy, now convalescent, ereyt 4 
into the room beside him, Shortly atte 
happened to lift his hand up to his |i } , 
countenance changed into that of blank 4) 
ment, and it was only after a eonsides 
terval that he was able to shriek, « 
mither! my head's barefoot!” 


Mi her! 


A pointed example of the influence of the 
“ruling passion” is recorded of one of tj 
keepers in Scotland. ‘These tolls ary 
ly disappearing off the face of—if not of 
earth, at any rate of Scotland. Ma 
varied are the recollections that linger 
these toll-houses. In the ease in questi: 
lessee’s wife had been taken sick, nig 
death. The services and sympathies « 
clergyman were called in. The reverend 
tleman was asked to engage in prayer att 


bedside. He did so, and began, *O Lord 
“Whisht!” interrupted the feeble wi 

“T think I hear a cart.” CT 
Every one has heard of the indignant sheep. 


stealer who announced his intention to | 
any man’s sheep that rushed out and i 
as he was travelling peacefully along the rou 
but it remained for an Irish defendant to pro- 
duce a still more remarkable justification 

It was at a time when popular feeling 
“sweet Cork” was particularly angry, and te- 
rocious attacks on the police and soldiers wer 
inevitably made, unless they were armed an 
in considerable force. An unfortunate soldict 
who had been cut off from his fellows was 
mercilessly chased down a narrow Jane be- 
tween tall buildings, fresh pursuers joining in 
the hunt, or starting up in front to head hit 
off. In desperation at finding the way barred 
before him, the luckless man dashed into th 
first open doorway, and, closely followed by 
the relentless mob, rushed up to the roof. Tl 
leaders were at his heels, and he was eith 
flung from the building or jumped from it in 
his terror, falling six or seven stories, and 
alighting, as chance would have it, on thi 
wheel of a donkey-cart. He was instantly 
killed by the fall, but when the police canx 
up they found the owner of the donkey-cart 
“leathering away” at the corpse and killing 
the slain thrice over, after the fashion of Alex- 
ander and generals generally. 

The defense of the donkey driver, offered at 
the subsequent inquest, was sublime. 

“Phwat did I bate him for?” he repeated, 
scornfully; “sure an’ phwat hannest man 
wouldn’t, whin the spalpeen jumped down 
from the house and tried to stale the lincl- 
pin of me cart ?” 
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From a picture by Alfred Parsons 


SUNDAY MORNING IN SURREY 
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